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CHAPTER I. 3 away from them by repulsion, it often happens 

In a miserable room, in a dilapidated mansion } that the feelings, which find nothing to rest upon 
of New York, an old woman sat assorting some } in humanity, turn to domestic animals, or any 
fragments of meats and vegetables, which were thing that can give back love for love without 


heaped in a basket on her lap, and which she } the power to search or condemn. 
5 


had evidently picked up, from the refuse in the Thus it was that this miserable old creature 


market that day. loved the unseemly animal, that stood so greedily 

Nothing more repulsive can be imagined than } turning its eyes from the fragments of food, to 
the appearance of this degraded creature. If $ the haggard face looking downward with a grim 
she had ever possessed the slightest traces of 3 smile of approval, as she saw of what self-con- 
beauty, they had vanished long ago, leaving her $ trol her favorite was capable. 
wrinkled and brown, like old scorched parch- | ‘‘Now, Peg, don’t be greedy and eat me up 
ment. But it was more the presence of moral } * with your eyes in that way,” muttered the old 
deformity in her countenance, than the absence $ ; creature, with a strong French accent, laying 
of mere physical loveliness, which rendered her 3 some cabbage leaves and turnip-tops in her lap, 
80 revolting. A pair of keen, sinister eyes, that Sas she continued her researches in the basket. 
glanced suspiciously around; a brow ou which } ‘There are the hens, poor, innocent dears, with 
craft and avarice were plainly stamped; and a ‘their heads under their wings, setting you an 
mouth inflexible with cruelty heightened her } example, dear—go take a nap, Peg, and then 
evil aspect, till it recalled that of the hag, Hecate, } come back again, and you shall have a taste of 
when she met Macbeth on the blasted heath. 3 the liver when I’ve got it‘in order for us.’ 

Her only companion was a cat, about as sinis- The cat seemed to understand her, for with a 
ter-looking as herself, that gazed with greedy eyes : longing look, first at her, then at the plate, she 
on each mouthful, as it was lifted from the basket $ turned slowly and slunk away to a fragment of 
and laid on a broken plate at the old woman’s } rag carpet in a corner of the room, where she 
feet; but hungry as the poor animal certainly { crouched down with her head between her paws 
was, she had been far too well trained to think } and her eyes half shut, ready to spring out again, 
of touching the food. should her mistress give signs of relenting. 

As the miserly old woman proceeded in her} The old woman followed her movements with 
occupation, she talked, now snappishly, now ; g sour smile, and muttered, 
caressingly to her cat, stooping now and then ; ‘‘That’s it. For man or beast there’s nothing 
to smooth its ragged fur with her witch-like } like starvation to force obedience. Those who 
hand, or eyeing it fiercely with her sharp, black ; give enough of anything to satisfy them, don’t 
eyes, whenever it seemed tempted to stretch : know what power is. There is Peg, now, if she’d 
forth its paw toward the plate. Human beings, } had enough to eat all day, what would be the 
however depraved, must have something to love, merit of her creeping off in that way; but now I 
and when creatures of their own kind are driven } know that she’s obedient, that she fears me. 

Vou. XXIX.—1 
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That’s the sort of thing I like. There, there, § hiss, which mingled with the shrill voice of the 
that’ll do. Peg, you’re a good old girl, there!” } old woman, as the latter called out, 

The cat made a spring, and seizing, with teeth; ‘*Who’s there? What do you want? You 
and claws, the fragment flung to her, ran off to; can’t come in here. I’m alone woman and poor, 
her corner again, followed by the shrill laughter ; very poor. Go away, I tell you!” 
of her mistress. ; “Open the door, madam,” answered a man’s 

“There’s gratitude—there’s life. Now sup-; voice, ‘‘open the door. It is your husband’s 
posing you'd been a fat, sleek, over-fed creature, son!” 

Peg, why you'd a been turning up your nose at } ‘‘What? what? Peg, do you hear that? 
that, and wanted chicken bones, or something 3 Hush!” 

delicate. Oh! hunger is a keen whetstone, isn’t; ‘Open the door, Madame De Mark. I must 
it, Peg?” ; speak with you. Surely you must recognize my 

Peg answered by coming back, whetted to } voice.” 
fresh eagerness by the morsel she had eaten,} ‘Yes, yes,” answered the old woman, sharply, 
and lifting her glistening eyes, with a hungry, ; and looking around the room, as if she feared 
beseeching look, that made the old woman} there might be something that required conceal- 
chuckle with delight. $ment. ‘Yes, in a minute. Wait while I find 

‘*Ravenous, ain’t you?” cried the old woman, ; the key.” 
while she prepared to cook her supper over the: Directly the door was unlocked, and a tall 
handful of coals, that glowed in a bed of white} young man of stately presence and a grave cast 
ashes on the hearth. ‘Well, wait till I’ve} of countenance entered. He reached forth his 
done. Learn patience from your mistress, that’s } hand, with a sort of painful reservation, toward 
d jewel.” $ the singular old creature whom he found there. 

Here the old creature placed a pair of iron } **So, it is you at last!” said the latter, in a 
tongs across the bed of coals, to answer as a} soft, cajoling voice. ‘I began to think you had 
gridiron, and proceeded in her very eccentric } forgotten your poor old mother.” 
culinary operations, moving about the room with; ‘‘Forgotten you! No, no, that were impos- 
a tread that the observant cat might have envied, 3 sible,” was the hasty reply. ‘But you are 
it was so stealthy. When her meal was cooked, alone, you seem to be living quite alone. Where 
the old woman placed it on the bottom of a} is Catharine?” 
wooden chair, and drawing up another, from; ‘Catharine? Oh! yes, the little bound girl. 
which half the back was broken away, she com-} Where, she hasn’t been here this year or more. 
menced eating, with a zest that nothing but very ; A hard case that, George.” 
sharp hunger could have given to such food. ; He started, and then looked at her sternly. 

The old woman lingered some time over her} ‘‘What do you mean, madam?” he said. 
supper, sharing the solid half of it rather liber- ; ‘*Where, I say, where is Catharine? I left her 
ally with Peg, and enjoying herself as it seemed ; with you! I demand her of you again.” 
to the utmost. But all at once she was inter-; ‘You left her with me. Of course you did. 
rupted by footsteps on the stairs; and her usual } Wasn’t she my own help, bound to me till she 
keen, watchful look returned. was eighteen by the city authorities? Of course 

‘“*Who can it be? What can it be, Peg?” she; you left her here, why not?” 
said, anxiously, and almost in a whisper. ‘Rob- : The young man grew pale, and his eyes 
bers, ha!” sparkled with intense anxiety; but he restrained 

She started up with a sharp exclamation, and $ his impetuous feelings bravely, and spoke ina 
pointed with her finger to the door, which had a ; voice so low, that it was almost a whisper. 
sash in the top, from which the curtain had been} ‘Tell me, I entreat you, where is this girl 
partly drawn. > now?” 

‘‘Peg—Peg,” she cried, in a voice that was ; ‘How should I know? She ran away in less 
sharp with spite, and yet shook with terror—} than a year after you sailed.” 

‘Peg, it’s a man, do you see? If he breaksin,} ‘Ran away’? Where? Where?” 
leap on him, and scratch his eyes out. Do you; ‘You needn’t ask me. How should I know? 
hear? tear him to pieces, Peg!” ; What carries a wild girl into the streets?” 

The door was slightly shaken, at which the cat} “The streets!” cried the young man, in a 
arched her back and made ready for a spring. husky whisper. ‘The streets!” 

Again the door was tried and a knock fol- } “<I believe,” said the old woman, unfeelingly, 
lowed. “she brought up at the prison or Alms-house, 

Peg gathered herself up, and gave out a sharp : at last.” 
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‘‘Prison! Alms-house! Mother, woman, how ; less, a mere child in years! How terribly she 
dare you confess that she was so far deserted, the } must nave suffered. The cruelty of his miser- 
poor, poor girl. Was she ill? Was she wronged? able old step-mother was lost in the rush of 
Tell me why this destitution fell upon her!” : remorseful compassion, that filled his soul. 
The old woman fixed her keen eyes on the ex- ; With all this flood of sorrow came a new birth 
cited and stern face of the young man, in a hard 3 of feeling, so strange, so intense, that it thrilled 
determined look that made the heart tremble in ; him from head to foot. He scarcely recognized 
his bosom; and he shrunk back with a mortal} it as a joy, it was so new, burning like a drop 
dread, as if a rattle-snake were about to spring ; of elixir through all the pain and disappoint- 
upon him. ’ ment that had fallen upon him. 
«She had disgraced my house, sir, and I sent $ ; He was a father! A living soul had started 
her out of it.” from the immortal life within him; and the 
The young man started back, and turned white ; thought swept like a solemn music through his 
to the very lips. ’ stormy passions, giving dignity and depth to his 
‘*Not, not—oh! woman, mother, tell me what $ manner. 
this means!” 3 He turned from the old woman with new-born 
The woman was ruthless. The glitter grew } gentleness. His white lips quivered with ten- 
sharper and keener in her eyes. She had no ; 3 derness, his eyes grew dark and misty, he forgot 
compassion on the terrible agitation that shook that the women before him had trampled all 
the young man. ’ that he loved in the dust. Thoughts of his wife 
“Go up to the Alms-house, if you want to and child filled his whole being. He turned 
know more. She may be there yet with her } away, and was passing through the door, when 
child!” $ Madame De Mark addressed him. 
‘* With her child, her child; my wife, my poor, ; «<Where are you going?” she said. 
poor wife! I tell you, woman, she was my wife.: ‘In search of my wife and of my child!” 
Before God and man she is my wife—mine, mine} The last word thrilled through and through 
—do you hear?” ; his whole being. His face, that had been pale 
“Yes, I hear; she said the same thing. 1; till now, flushed to the temples; and a smile of 
didn’t believe her. I don’t believe you. It is } ineffable sweetness broke over his lips, as the 
the old crazy blood up. You would cover her } word, ‘‘ My child,” left them. He even looked 
shame with your own. Like father, like son.” { at the wicked old woman, as if demanding sym- 
‘Woman, you insult me, you wrong that dear $ pathy for his new joy from her. 
girl,” cried the young man, trembling with pas- ; “If they are upon earth | shall find them,” 
sion, ‘I repeat again, she was my wife!” ‘he said, ‘‘ by to-morrow, at the furthest, I shall 
‘*Perhaps you can give me the proof?’ said ; find them.” 
the old woman, holding out her hand, while a : ‘¢And what will you do with them when they 
quiet sneer stole across her lips. ‘‘She had}are found?” demanded the old woman, mali- 
nothing to show—you may be better off!” ciously. é 
‘Catharine has the proofs. I left them with $ : ‘“What will I do?” said the youth, ‘“‘what 
her.” 3 S will I do? Why give up my strong manhood to 
The old woman laughed, or rather hissed out } their support; for I am strong now.” 
her satisfaction. And so he was. Youth and hope, and strong, 
‘She was a careless thing to.lose them, I must ; earnest feeling gave to his nature the energy of 
say that. All I asked was some written proof 3 middle age. 
of her story. If she had a certificate, why not ; He went down those flights of winding stairs, 
show it? I wouldn’t have let her go to the } with every nerve of his body awake to the joy 
Alms-house, if she had!” ’ singing at his heart. What cared he that his 
The old woman seemed to love the repetition 3 child was born in an Alms-house? Was it not 
of this hateful word, the Alms-house, for she his child, was not Catharine alive? Was he not 
saw that it made the young man wince: and this ; young, and strong to work, to suffer, to be her 
was a joy to her. 3 protector, body and soul forever? For he could 
The poor youth made no reply; but sat down, } imagine no time when his love for the sweet girl 
faint with suffering; for now he began to com- ; would cease to be immortal. 
prehend the utter misery of his position. Months ; What cared he, that, by his father’s will, Ma- 
had passed since his poor young wife could have } dame De Mark had power to withhold his inherit- 
known the shelter of a respectable home. What } ance for a time? Let her have it. The West was 
might she not have endured, so young, so help- ‘ broad and land plenty; a log house among the 
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prairies, with Catharine and her child, would be; It was strange, but no misgiving seemed to 
heaven enough for him. While these hopeful ; reach him during that long watch; and he looked 
thoughts floated through his brain, the old woman { upon the gloomy walls of the hospital with a 
listened to his light footstops, grasping the door } 3 feeling of profound interest; for they had shel- 
sill with one hand, while her witch-like face 3 tered his wife and child, and anything seemed 
peered through into the dark passage. When his : less degrading to the young man, than the miser- 
footsteps died away, she drew back, and closed able home of his step-mother. At last the day 
the door with a low chuckle. ; gave its first faint glow along the horizon, shed- 

She sat down, dropping one hand on her lap } 3 ; ding a pale gray brilliancy down upon the water, 
with a quickness that impressed the cat as a} * and revealing the Long Island shore in faint 
signal; and leaping upon the old woman’s knee, ; glimpses, half of mist, half of light. Then came 
the animal sat there, gazing into the evil bright- } a soft rosy gloom, breaking through the mist, and 
ness of her eyes with a look of kindred intelli- ’ trembling down upon the water, as if a shower 
gence. 3 of rose leaves had fallen upon the river during 

The woman smoothed the ragged back of her ; the night watches. 
favorite with one hand, while a grin of satisfac- ; All this seemed very beautiful to the young 
tion disturbed her toothless mouth. ; man, and each new ray of light came to his soul 

“T hope he will find ’em, Peg, don’t you?” ; like a promise. It was not till the soft pink 

The cat crept upward, and laid her paws on } 3 : tints were all washed away, with a deluge of 
the old woman’s shoulder; then, with a leap that 3 gold from the rising sun, that the youth turned 
made her mistress give forth a cowardly scream, S from the wharf and sought admission to the 
she sprang over, and seizing a poor little mouse $ : hospital. 
that was attempting to escape under the door, } } The attempt was fruitless. Not till deep in 
began to torture it with her paws. the morning, could he gain admission within the 

Madame De Mark sat up half an hour later ; walls, so he plunged into the city again, and 
than usual that night, watching the cat as she ’ wandered. as before at random, filled with but 
prolonged her malicious enjoyment, looking up ; one thought, and hungry, not for food, but for 
from its trembling victim now and then as if to } : : knowledge of the only objects dear to him on 
claim her sympathy. ‘ earth. 

‘That'll do! that'll do, Peg,” said the old} Late in the day he found admission to the hos- 
woman at last, waving her hand as if to com-} pital Catharine was not there. He could learn 
mand an execution, “I’m getting sleepy, Peg, ‘ nothing of her, or her child; and now stood by 
kill the thing.” : a clerk, waiting with faint heart for the tidings 

The cat turned her head, holding down the } ; that the dumb pages of the register might give 
victim with one claw. ° him. 

“Don’t you hear, Peg,” said the old woman,} «Catharine, Catharine De Mark,” muttered 
starting up, “Kill it, [ say.” } the clerk, and running his finger down the 

The cat made a quick movement, and away } column of names, ‘I find no such name here. 
darted the mouse through a crevice between the $ ; There are plenty of Catharines, but no De 
door and the threshold. The old Woman laughed $ :; Marks. You mast be mistaken, sir. The re- 
with great glee, while Peg slunk away under 3 gister never is.” 
the bed, looking very much ashamed of her} The young man bent his forehead to his hand, 
bungling; but when the tallow candle was put ; with a faint groan, while the clerk closed the 
out, and madame safe in bed, she ventured to; huge register with a clang, and was about to 
creep out, and coil herself up over the old } 3 Move away. 
woman’s feet; and with this companionship only 3 ’ «It may be” said De Mark, suddenly lifting 
was Madame De Mark left, not only that night, {his head, “It may be that she gave another 
but for months after. ; name. Poor child, I had never given her leave to 

\ take mine. Look again. It may have been 
CHAPTER II. ; registered Catharine Lacy. I am sorry to trouble 

George De Mark walked the streets of New} you, but do search once more. She was my 
York all that night. Long before day-break he ; wife, but might not have dared to use my 
was hovering around the walls of Bellevue, walk- } name.” 
ing off his impatience by abrupt turns among the} The clerk opened the huge book again, and 
neighboring streets, or standing upon the wharf } commenced running down its pages with his 
with his face to the east, watching for the first } finger, with a rapidity that exhibited some feel- 
quiver of daylight upon the waters of the river. ing for the unhappy man, who stood watching 
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him with such intense anxiety. At last he: CHAPTER III. 
paused, cast a quick glance at his visitor, and A Frew old houses still remain among the villas, 
slowly wheeled the book toward him. 3 hotels and cottages, that make Staten Island a 
The young man bent down, and saw the) little Eden. But few of these are on the shore, 
writing through a faint mist, that turned to a} and not being so accessible as these modern 
living haze as he read, 3 structures, are of course less known. One of 
‘“* Catharine Lacy entered—died and buried with > these buildings, situated almost in the heart of 
her child, April——” ; the island, surrounded by groves of primeval 
The color left his face and lips. He threw his ; trees, fruit orchards, and flowing thickets, must 
arms out as if to protect himself from falling, } now become the scene of our story. 
and sunk on a bench that stood by, without a} The house was an old rambling affair, with 
word or a groan. Everything was dark around } irregular wings and a centre building two stories 
him. He had no wife. He was no longer a} high, finished at the roof with gable windows, 
father. The secret of his married life, so long that however were all for outside show, looking 
buried in his heart, had perished in a single} only from an open garret, and heavy stone chim- 
instant. Nothing was left but a remorseful ; nies that time itself seemed incapable of destroy- 
memory, which must lie there, like the dust of ; ing. It was a substantial edifice, built of stone, 
a dead blossom, forever and forever. but the wings were of wood, with verandahs and 
He did not speak a word, but got up and stag- $ French windows, half buried in creeping vines 
gered away, drunk with the misery that had; and climbing roses. A tall elm tree towered 
fallen upon him. ; upward from behind the centre building, sweep- 
On the third day from this, George De Mark } : ing its long pendant branches over the roof, thus 
stood once more in the miserable den, which his § ; : softening the contrast between the grim old front 
step-mother inhabited. Sternly, and with a} with its stone portal, and the wings with their 
steady repulsion of manner, he addressed the ; fanciful drapery of flowers. The ground sloped 
eld woman, : unevenly from the front of the building, and 
“Give me,” he said, “a portion of my father’s } was broken up here and there with fruit trees 
property, let it be ever so small, that I may leave and flower thickets, until it was separated from 
this place forever.” ; a gentle hill, by one of those small inland streams 
“There is nothing for you, not a cent,” re-} that render quiet scenery of this kind so beau- 
plied the old woman. ‘When your oldest son is ; tiful. Here a clump of weeping willows gave 
ten years of age, and not till then, can you claim } their waving and golden green to the air, form- 
a sous of my money. That was your father’s; ing one of the most lovely features of a landscape 
will, When you bring me a legal son, ten years ; every way Arcadian. 
old, it will be time for a settlement.” 3 It was a large house, and the modern portions 
“But you wrote me, if I would take this unfor- } d quite un ry, save as an embellish- 
tunate journey to the Indies, that a portion of } ment, for two quieter people could not well 
the wealth should be mine at once. For her; have been found, than the old couple who had 
sake I went. It was like giving up life, but; inhabited the centre portion, with its antique 
I went resolutely, even though she did not; furniture and old-fashioned mouldings, for more 
reply to the letter which prepared her for my } than half a century. 
absence.” ’ One day, not far from the time occupied by 
‘She never got the letter, of course not. I did our last chapter, old Mrs. Ford was, or seemed 
not believe all the stuff about a marriage, and I} to be, alone in this dwelling; for the kitchen 
don’t now,” answered the old woman, insolently. { ’ was so far away from the room she occupied, 
“Your letter went to kindle my fire. Five good | that no household sound reached her. It was a 
sheets of paper wasted. If it had only been for} calm June day. The air was balmy with fruit 
this extravagance, you ought to have been dis- : blossoms. The sky was softly blue, with a white 
inherited. But where is the girl? What has cloud here and there drifting its snowy billows 
become of her baby? If you are married, bring | over it; for a light rain had just passed away, 
out the creatures and the documents. If the} ‘leaving these heaps of pearl clouds on the 
child is a boy, you have only eight years to wait } ‘horizon and a world of diamond drops among 
before there’ll be something to feed him on. the green leaves and fruit blossoms, that im- 
Where is the wife and heir?” pregnated them with perfume. 
The young man arose, without a word, and in ; The window of her sitting-room was open, and 
this stern silence left the room. ‘ Mrs. Ford leaned out, not to gaze upon the 
It was many years before the two met again. ; landscape, though she felt all its beauty, but 
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with a keener interest and deeper anxiety than ; those great eyes leoked upon the quivering an- 
her familiar Nature could afford. ish of that beautiful old face! How coldly 
Her husband, a very old man, had gone to the ; the woman turned away, and walked into the 
city in search of a person, who had been recom- } shadows of her old home, holy with so many 
mended as a companion and helper in their old } memories, all lost in the darkness that had set- 
age, and the old lady was anxiously watching tled on her brain! 
his return. It was now two hours beyond the Then the old woman sent forth a cry of an- 
time. He had driven a fiery horse and was with- } ; guish, and reaching out her arms, fell weeping 
out attendant; what might have happened ? ; upon her husband’s bosom. 
Why would not her husband be content to drive : ‘She does not know me. Oh! John, John, I 
a staid family horse, or take the man servant } thought she would have known me!” Z 
with him? Why did he go to the city at all? The old man, himself trembling with fatigue 
These might have been her reflections on ordi- ; and agitation, bent down and kissed the fore- 
nary occasions; but now a deeper cause of } head of his wife. But he had no words of com- 
anxiety gave keenness to those aged eyes, and } fort to offer. It was a terrible thing for an only 
sent a nervous quiver to those locked hands, } child to walk thus stonily by the yearning heart 
whenever a sound startled her. Sof a mother. The poor old man wept over his 
At last, she distinctly heard a carriage coming 3 wife, it was all he could do. 
down, the road, and rising slowly from her seat, But as his aged arms relaxed, a beautiful com- 
she walked forth into the front porch, where, : forter appeared, breaking through the mist that 
leaning against one of the stone pillars, she grief had cast over those aged eyes, like some 
stood pale and motionless, save that a quiver } shadowy angel. Those two withered hands were 
ran through her frame, somewhat more sharply ; softly clasped, and a sweet, tranquilizing voice 
than should have been possible to the simple ; murmured, 
tremor of old age. ‘¢Do not be troubled so, she is so much better, 
Decorous old age is always beautiful, and this ; ’ she must know you at last. Have patience, only 
dear, old lady, in her dark dress and pure muslin } ‘ have a little patience!” 
cap, scarcely less white than the hair it covered,} ‘‘I will have patience. Oh, is that a new 
formed a touching picture, as she stood in the } thing to me, poor bereaved mother that I am?” 
shadow of her home, waiting—for her husband— ‘ answered the old lady, shedding less bitter tears. 
and alas! for the only child of their love—another } ‘But who are you that speak so confidently and 
might come, but the old lady scarcely thought of ; so well?” 
that, her heart was too full. «“This—this is the young person who has done 
Slowly the carriage came up from the road and } so much for our Elsie at the asylum,” said the 
swept round to the front door. The old lady } old gentleman. ‘She has come to stay with her 
could not move. She seemed chained to the and live with us.” 
stone pillow, that supported her. A mist, but; ‘What? This young girl? This pretty, frail 
not of age, crept over her vision, and through it $ creature? I thought it was a woman!” 
she saw her husband descend to the ground, and $ «And so it is if suffering can make a poor 
then, as if moving through a cloud, she saw two } girl grow old,” replied Catharine, mournfully, 
female forms sinking, as it were, toward the for it was no other than Catharine Lacy, or 
earth, and moving steadily toward her. rather Catharine De Mark, the lost wife. 
She could not move or speak, but held out her} ‘And so you have been good to my Elsie?” 
trembling arms. | persisted the old lady, wrapped up in the one 
A tall, thin woman, whose large brown eyes, ‘idea of her heart so completely, that she left the 
full of sorrowful reproach, seemed to look through } poor girl’s words unheeded. ‘No wonder she 
and through her, came up the steps; paused a } loves you so much!” 
moment so close that the trembling hands touched “Only wait a little, and she will love you as 
her; and walked on without a word. : well. Perhaps in a little time she will know 
Then the old woman cried out in her anguish, } that you are her mother.” 
‘Oh! Elsie, Elsie, will you not speak to me?” **Do you think so? Do you really think so?” 





The tall woman turned at this, came a pace said the old lady, with tears in her eyes. 
back, and Ioked at the old lady with her great, } ‘See how she is looking at us!” was the reply. 
mournful eyes, silent as before. Mrs. Ford looked up; and there, in the dim 
“Elsie, Elsie. It is your mother. Speak to vast she saw her daughter watching them keenly. 


me!” 
Insanity is sometimes very cruel. How steadily 


As their eyes met, the aged mother smiled through 
her tears, and the crazed woman began to glide 
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slowly toward her, as if drawn by some magnetic 
“‘orce. 

“Oh, you have done this!” cried the old lady, 
‘she comes this way—she looks kinder!” and 
bowing her head, with a gush of tenderness she 
kissed the young girl. 

Instantly the insane woman darted forward 
and separated them. With her hands she held 
them apart, creeping softly toward her mother’s 
bosom. 

Not a word was spoken. But the swell and 
beat of that aged mother’s heart brought back 
true life into the cold bosom of the daughter. 

‘*Mother!” she said, lifting up her two palms 
and smoothing down the grey hair on each side 
of that wrinkled forehead. ‘‘ Mother, how white 
your hair has grown.” 

“Thank God!” cried the aged husband, as he 
saw this, ‘‘oh!”’ And in the flood of tender joy, 
through which these words were spoken, he lifted 
his clasped hands to heaven. 


The sound, tender and holy as it was, drove } 


that poor creature back into her insanity. She 
turned from her mother, looked coldly upon the 


old man, and then, with a faint shake of the : 


head, walked into the house again. 

“Come,” said the old man, tenderly to his 
wife, ‘‘let us wait God’s time. It is something 
that she has known you for a minute!” 

‘‘Something,” repeated the old lady, over- 
whelmed with gratitude, “‘John, it has given 
me new life.” 

Hand-in-hand, full of holy faith, and beautiful 
in the deep love of their old age, they followed 
Catharine and her charge into the family sitting- 
room. 

“Sit down here, my daughter, while I take 


’ must do the rest. 
5 


, off your bonnet and shawl,” said the old lady, 
; wheeling an easy-chair to the window. 
’ Elsie sat down in silence and gazed wistfully 
‘in her mother’s face, as the aged parent removed 
; the bonnet from her head, that poor head whose 
‘ even burning heat had scattered those long black 
2 tresses so heavily with snow. 
3 “See,” said the woman, trembling beneath 
’ the joy of that look, ‘‘there is the old pear tree, 
yet white with blossoms. I dare say we might 
; find half a dozen robin’s nests in the boughs, if 
’ you were only young enough to climb them, 
‘ Elsie.” 

Elsie smiled. Some vague association seemed 
breaking through her mind. 

«‘To-morrow you shall go down there, darl- 
ing—father and I will go anywhere with you.” 

‘¢ Anywhere?” said Elsie, with a fierce look. 
«Then take me to him.” 

The old lady recoiled, and looked wistfully at 
‘ her husband. 

‘Take me to him, I say,” almost shrieked the 
; daughter, gazing angrily from her father to her 
mother. 

‘No, no,” said Catharine, quietly, ‘‘that is 
:for me. They must show you nothing but the 
: brook, the birds, and these beautiful trees. I 
Come.” 

And as if spell-bound, the insane woman arose 
and followed the young girl. 
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$ (TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Nortre.—In order to secure this story from un- 
‘ authorized publication in England, each chapter 
’ has been edited by an English gentleman, and 
$ entered by him at Stationer’s Hall, London; and 


$ the American copy is printed from his altered 


* copy. 





THE FACE I SAW IN MY DREAMS. 


BY MARY W. 


Smitrne and dimpled, and rosy and bright, 
Was the face I saw in my dreams last night— 
A delicate cheek and a brow of snow, 

And eyes where love-lights come and go— 
Oh, pure and fair as an angel’s, seems 

That sweet young face I saw in my dreams! 


T had Iain me down at night to sleep, 

And closed were the eyes too proud to weep— 
Tho’ in the wide world alone was I, 

With never a friend or helper nigh, 

And never a lonelier waif was blown 

By the winds of Fate over life alone. 
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Slumber came down and bound me with chains, 
Lent me her joys, and pilfered my pains: 
Soft-footed Sleep! how gently she stole 

With visions of beauty into my soul! 

Yet she had not tarried long with me, I ween, 
’Ere a maiden-face looked in on my dream. 


Soft white hands on my brow she laid, 
Soft sweet words the visitant said— 
“No more lonely thy life shall be— 
No more weary the days for thee! 
Twin-born are the holy stars on high— 
Twin-born in spirit are you and I!” 
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Now I wander still more alone, 

And passion-waves o’er my heart are blown; 
And dusky and thick as a maiden’s hair, 
Are the floating folds of my dark despair! 
Shall I ever drink of Lethe’s stream, 

And forget the face I saw in my dream? 


Then so softly she glided away 

I had no powef her feet to stay: 

Then I awoke, and vainly cried, 

But never a voice unto mine replied: 

Was it an angel’s? for so it seems 

Must have been the face I saw in my dreams! 


Or ever shall I—the plaything of Fate, 
Storm-tossed, and riven, and desolate— 

In pausing to kneel at some pilgrim shrine 
Meet the eyes that first looked love into mine? 
Oh! how blest shall I be, I ween, 

Could I find the face I saw in my dream! 


To-day I went through the crowded street, 
Scanning each face I chanced to meet: 
Many a maiden passed me by, 

With floating curls and azure eye— 

But vainly, under the curls which screen 
Their faces, I sought the one of my dream. 
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DRIFTING. 
BY JENNY A. STONE. 


T’m all alone on the life-sea now, ; Friends have gone down in sight of shore, 
Alone in the gathering gloom; : Friends I had learned to trust; 

Barks have gone down on every side, : Will they go to the regions of endless light, 

Freighted with love and hope and pride— ‘ By a way that is hidden from my sight? 
Will the pilot never come? ’ They must, oh, God! they must. 


Sullenly, coldly the waters roar— : Helpless I raise my eyes above, 

T have looked so long in vain! ’ Iknow that the Heavens are bright; 
Father and mother are on the shore ; ; But the wild waves dash o’er my shattered bark; 
Brothers and sisters gone before— ; Oh, the waters, the waters are ever dark ; 

Shall I meet them all again? ’ They feel not the blessed light. 


Vainly I call for the promised aid, } And I drift about on this shadowy sea, 
And seek for the promised home. ’ Longing and watching for home. 

Husband and children in death asleep; ; Father and mother waiting for me; 

Left on this cold, dark sea to weep— : Brothers and sisters I long to see; 
Will the pilot never come? } Husband and children, I come! 





THE SNOW SQUALL. 
BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


Tue North wind is blowing a piping blast, ‘ Now they glide along with an airy grace 
And whistling loud in his glee, ; Upheld by his buoyant wing, 

And he shakes the tree as he hurries past ’ Now before his car at a furious pace, 
In his race so wild and free. ; Are swept by the stormy king. 


And the voice of the tree in a plaintive moan, ’ One moment like birds through the darkened air 
Complains of his rough salute, In a whirling cloud they fly, 

And breathes a murmuring, sighing tone, ‘ The next o’er the landscape brown and bare 
Like the notes of a broken lute. ; In a spotless robe they lie. 


How the feathery snow-flakes dance about, ’ Till the sportive wind in his wanton play 
On the North wind’s breath upborne, Unlifts them from the plains, 

As he flings them aloft with exulting shout, ’ And sends them careering far away, 
To the clouds he has madly torn. , To the sound of his dirge-like strains. 





AN OLD-FASHIONED PARTY. 
BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 


ReavpER, remember you the days of juvenile? two judges, goes slumping through his insecure 
parties? Not those prim affairs that are ynias heen: and lands in offended majesty upon the 
called entertainments, for which Miss Lavina, 3 carpet. But good humor is soon restored by the 
aged six, sends out her cards, and expects none } forfeit of winding off twenty-four yards of love 
but young ladies under twelve, but the old-} ribbon with one of the blushing urchins, whose 
fashioned gathering where children were chil- $ sheepish glances, unlike those of the more 
dren, and wore short frocks and pantalettes, and } timid (?) girl, never leave the floor, and who 
_ called each other by their Christian names. Ah! sneaks back to his place in the corner with his 


those were the times. How joyous! how free from 3 
carking care sounded the merry little voices! 
They played—they romped—they overturned 
chairs—the house trembled at the tramp of their ; 
bounding footsteps. 

And hark! the laughter grows bolder; it rises 
toa grand peal of triumphant fun. Let’s peep 
at them. Do they not look pretty with their 
snowy robes, and careless ringlets? Yes! we 
are young again. We go to our first party after 3 


having dreamed and feasted in anticipation of 


its coming pleasures for weeks. Our little heart 
beats almost to suffocation; we are led into the 
room, where lie an awful array, bundles of bon- 
nets, shawls, coats and caps. Somebody, we 
don’t know who, takes off our coverings, care- 
fully smoothes down our snowy dress, and then 
as we hardly breathe, and the hot blood paints 
cheeks and brow, somebody takes our trembling 
hand and formally introduces us to the prim 
rows of juveniles sitting against the wall. Our 
head is dizzy for a moment; pink and blue, 
white and yellow, swim confusedly before our 
eyes; our fingers join convulsively, and it takes 
three long sighs and as many shy glances to 
restore the little bashful trembler to equanimity. 
At last some bolder soul or elder sister starts 
aplay. With considerable giggling and a sheep- 
ish face, a rosy lump of white muslin darts 3 
awkwardly at the toy and sets it spinning, 
calling for number four, while—oh! spirits of 
contradiction developing in the very bud, her 
blue eyes look askance in the face of some 
chubby Billy whose number excels four. A few 
moments of bewildered prettiness, and the genius 
of bashfulness flies, nor resumes his reign till § 
the party breaks up. We meanwhile look on, } 
delighted as the games progress—laughing as } 
some witty urchin makes wry faces while at-: 
tempting to kiss the shovel, or screaming as 
some victim seated with mock dignity taheient 
Von, XXIX—2 





finger in his mouth. 

It is the zenith of hilarious mirth, and con- 
fusion reigns supreme. Self-constituted judges 
award impossible forfeits; there is a hurried 
shutting of doors and moving of chairs. Ex- 
travagance is the order of the hour. A figure 
enters through the open door, that is the like- 
ness neither of anything in heaven above or 
earth beneath—muffled in all kinds of garments 
—nodding and bowing with wonderfully accom- 
modating inflexibility of back-bone. The ominous 
silence preceding its advent is suddenly broken 
down; a few timid ones shrink—down bends its 
crowned head, when some spirits of mischief 
seizes cap and bonnet, others pull at cloaks and 
coats, and lo! nodding with bold defiance, stands 
forth a veritable broom-stick, amid the shouts 
and laughter of the childish crowd. 

But here come the ‘‘sweets to the sweet.” 
Simple things they are, but bright and beauti- 
ful to the children. Silence is restored, save 
when some mischievous Harry poked the ribs 
of laughter-loving John, whose attempts to 
smother his fun before the elders, are ludicrous 
in the extreme. 

Now follow the quiet chat and frolic. Mis- 
chief in their sparkling eyes, the girls name each 
other’s apple, and little tongues rattle—‘‘One I 
love—two I love—three I love, I say—four I 
love with all my heart.” , 

*“‘Oh!” cries another, ‘‘she loves with all her 
heart; oh! Sarah, before I’d be you!” 

‘It’s five I cast away;” cries the little girl, 
reddening, and dexterously adding another seed. 

+’ wasn’t, twas love with all my heart. Bobby, 
come here—I named Sarah’s apple after you, and 
it’s ‘love with all my heart’—he, he.” 

“Tl never speak to you in all my life—so 
there!” cries Sarah, almost with tears. 

“Sally,” says a gentle voice, and a pair of 
soft, grey eyes look into the little flushed face, 
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26 ; LALLAVEEN. 
‘never be ashamed of loving with all your: full grown tree, full of malice and blackness, 
heart, my child—if anything is worth loving, } Pity ’tis that young hearts, guileless and unsus- 
little Sally, love it with all your heart.” 3 pecting as they should be, have thus early 
“Yes’m,” replies the little girl, demurely, her } learned to pick flaws in dress and character. 
petulance vanished. She eats her apple, and } Do they learn it at home? 
chatters with Jenny, to whom she was never But the party, like all earthly things, must 
going to speak again as long as she lived. scome to an end. And after the children are 
A little drop of oil, how wondrously it smoothes } gone, the troubled housewife glides like a ghost 
the troubled waters! through the deserted parlors, and spying here 
Now, from my corner, I listen with childish } the fragments of a broken dish, and there, and 
interest to some petty scandal. It falls from {all over, nut-shells and apple-corings, feels, 
rosy lips, and bright eyes drink itin. ’Tis the ’ doubtless, with the preacher, that ‘‘all is vanity 
same thing in the tender plant that it is in the pus vexation of spirit.” 








LALLAVEEN. 
BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


And I whispered, when in Heaven, 
Near the Saviour thou wilt be, 

And it will be easier, dearest, 
Easier then to pray for me. 


Mooxtieut on Archazin’s river, 
Moonlight on its banks of green, 

First it shines and last it lingers 
Where I sat with Lallaveen. 


So I spoke, but, ah, no longer 
Earthly love her soul could win, 

For she saw the bright gates open’d, 
Through which saints of old went in. 


Lallaveen was like the angels, 
Or as angels ought to be, 
Yet she loved me, loved me fondly, 
But she stay’d not long with me. 
On the banks of fair Archazin 
Walk I now in Summer night, 
When across the quiet waters 
Sends tke moon her quiet light. 


On the banks of fair Archazin 
Sat we in a Summer night, 

When the moon a fairy mantle 
Threw around us, wove of light. 


But my heart is sad and restless, 
And its hopes no longer green, 

But the grass is that is growing 
On the grave of Lallaveen. 


Oh, her eyes were very lustrous, 
But from mine there fell a tear, 

For I knew she had a message 
From our Father’s dark career. 
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’LL LOVE THEE IN THE SPRING TIME. 
BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


T’xt love thee when the Spring flowers bloom, Til love thee in the Summer, too, 
For ’twas in Spring we met— For when the Spring is past, 

The blissful scenes that round us shone Thy Summer-smiles so beauteously 
Are fresh in memory yet; Around my path are cast; 

I know that we were younger then, And though the hand of time has press’d 
But hearts as true as ours Relentless on thy brow, 

Have scarcely felt the chill of time, And age is slowly creeping on, 
Or heeded passing hours; Still, still I'll love thee now; 

And on our day of happiness For though our Spring of life is o’er 
Joy’s sun has not yet set; Ripe fruits life’s branches fill; 

Then in the Spring time I will love, And be it Spring or Summer time 
For ’twas in Spring we met. My heart shall be thine still. 








AUNT MARY’S NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 


t 
BY A. L. OTIS. 


Ir was New Year’s Eve, and just such an eve 


times, because she always seemed to be thinking 


as it should be, clear and soft—not too cold for } of her lost friends, and because when one of the 


the dwellers in poor houses. 


home, where the fire-light’s ruddy glow lit up 


’ children bluntly asked her why she never gave 
But we have to do with a substantial country ; 


presents, she replied that all she had came from 
their father, and it would only be pretended 


every comfort in the snug sitting-room, and the} giving if she took his money to buy them pre- 


circle of young faces surrounding its polished 
fender. 

They were talking of the morrow, and of the 
gifts they had each prepared for father, mother, 
and aunt Mary—speculating too upon the numer- 
ous boxes and parcels Joe had brought from the 
railway station, and which had mysteriously dis- 
appeared immediately after being unpacked. 

They hoped aunt Mary would be well enough 
to be with them, for they didn’t half enjoy last 
New Year, when she was so ill she could not 
leave her room. Thus the eldest girl, Jane, told 
the children the story of poor aunt Mary’s early 
trials, which she had often heard in solemn times 
from aunt Mary’s own lips. 

Of how she stood, in her first great grief, be- 
side her dying father, and he put her hand into 
John Harvey’s, and his fading lips smiled when 
he heard John promise solemnly and earnestly 
that he would deserve her, and cherish her till 
death did them part. Of how sad she was after 
he had gone,»but what comfort she found in 
John, who did cherish her till death did them 
part, but that was very soon. John died before 
they were married, and left her alone in the 
world, very poor, for his father had been un- 
fortunate in business. Of how several of her 
father’s friends wanted her to go home with 
them, but she had liked best to go with their 
father and mother, and what good fortune to 
them all it was that she had so decided. Of 
how at first she could not bear to let even their 
father support her, but had done fine embroidery 
and sold it in the city until her health gave way, 
and she was ill for a whole year. That con- 
vinced her that she would do well to husband 
her strength, and submit to receiving what she 
would gladly have given had they needed it. 
Of how she taught them, and loved them, and 
cared for them always, but especially when their 
mother was sick, 

Then Jane said, whispering, that she never 
pitied poor aunt Mary so much as at New Year’s 








sents. She said it was more blessed to give 
than even to receive, but that pleasure had been 
denied her, and she must not grieve, since re- 
ceiving, which might have been a grief to her, 
was, by that dear family, made a blessing. 

Charles then said hopefully, that he knew she 
would be well enough to be with them. Hadn’t 
she, been getting better and better for months? 
And he guessed too that she would have a pre- 
sent to give this year, for hadn’t she been shut 
up in her room a great deal lately, and came out 
of it with such a bright face, just like other 
people’s faces when they were making presents 
to give way? 

The noise of carriage wheels on the gravel in- 
terrupted them. 

“There goes Joe to the rail-road for mother 
and father,” cried the children, ‘‘and we’ll see 
what loads of bundles they will bring!” 

Before long the parents arrived, and were 
ushered into the room by the jumping, dancing, 
welcoming children. In the midst of the general 
hilarity, aunt Mary came in, bringing a keen 
breath of frosty air in her cloak, which, like her 
bright smile, seemed to diffuse freshness through 
the room. Then there was another eager wel- 
coming, and some questioning as to what kept 
her out till starlight. 

She said she had been to see Mrs. Smiley, 
their clergyman’s wife, and had been sitting by 
a west window watching the glowing sunset sky, 
not heeding the increasing darkness. But she 
spoke with a little embarrassment. 

The children’s merry noise continued until 
later than usual that night, owing to the great 
excitement of stocking-hanging. But that made 
them sleep none the later the following day, for 
before dawn they were feeling those favored 
receptacles, and guessing their contents with 
smothered, eager laughter, and sympathetic 
curiosity. 

After the hilarious greetings at breakfast, and 
the further gift-giving and receiving, ? merry 
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storm abated; all being busy with new books, . 
new games, new dolls, &. &. 

Dinner was yet to come—that merriest hour 
of all—when they had time to look at each other, 
and listen to all each had to say. Some were in 
the habit of saying such funny things, that every 
body laughed at everything they said, funny or 
not. It was the general opinion that what they ; 
said must be funny. So they had to laugh some- 
times because they had laughed at nothing. But 
this only kept it up merrily. 

But on this New Year’s day a heavy, dismal 
cloud hung over that merry meal, 

All were seated, and Mr. Waters was just 
about to carve the turkey, when Joe walked in 
with letters, saying, 

«This one, sir, is marked ‘important.’ ” 

‘‘T will open it at once,” said Mr. Waters, ‘“‘if 
you will allow me.” 

‘‘Certainly,” said Mrs. Waters and aunt Mary: : 
so he broke the seal, sank back in his chair, and $ 
turned very pale. 

‘*May I see?” cried his wife, running to him, 
and looking over his shoulder. 

He held the letter so that they could both read 
it, and in a minute she cried, 

‘Ah, the wretch! Not to be willing to wait! 
Just what might be expected of him!” 

Aunt Mary looked from one to the other in 
great anxiety, while Jane and Charles cried, 

“Oh, what is it? What is it, mother?” 

*<Tell them,” said Mr. Waters. 

‘*What—the children?” 

Yes, yes. Let us all feel together on New 
Year’s day, even if it be sorrow. It concerns us 
all, and we shall be happier to keep nothing 
from them.” 

He leaned his forehead on his hand, while his 
wife said, 

‘‘Your father endorsed a note for your uncle 
Henry, never imagining that he was going to 
fail. That note is due, and this is a notice from 
the creditor that the debt is now your father’s, 
and that it must be paid in three days. It was 
cruel to send it to-day. He might have let us 
enjoy New Year’s. Dear Edward, how can you 
pay it?” 

“IT must sell this house. I have no other 
means,” he answered. ‘Perhaps at a great 
loss, too, but to sell it at all, is bad enough.” 

The mother began to cry, and Jane and little 
Moll kept her company. Charles looked defiantly 
around the table and choked down his tears. 

“T wouldn’t sell the house for anybody,” he 
said, as soon as he could speak. 

**He will sell it for us then,” said his father, 
with a sad smile, “for I have no means of 








raising the money, and I could not call upon 
your poor, distressed uncle for a cent. Ah, I 
am afraid, children, this is our last New Year's 
in the old home.” 

Sobs echoed around the table, for it was a 
direful hight to see mother leaning on father’s 
shoulder and crying so. 

Strange that aunt Mary did not cry too! She 
did seem moved, but it was differently. She 
ahemmed and sighed, and looked up to speak, 
but didn’t, and yet looked so much as if she 
wanted to, but didn’t like to. She kept glancing 
from Mr. Waters to the letters by his plate. The 
children began to lament in words, and to tell 
how much they loved the old house, and how 
sorry they were to leave the garden, orchard, 
wood and brook, and how fond they were of this 
and that, till the father’s heart was full. They 
kept appealing to aunt Mary, and calling upon 
her to mourn with them, but she looked as if she 
hardly knew whether to be glad or sorry. Yes, 
once she smiled joyfully! When she saw they 
noticed this, she became demure as old Tabby. 
Presently she said gently, ‘‘Ah, well, perhaps 
some of the other letters are from better friends 
than that one. When your father has time to 
look over them we shall see.” 

Mr. Waters looked mechanically at the other 
three letters and opened one, a very thick one. 

He started back again as if a serpent had 
been in the letter. Something did seem to glide 
out of it to the floor, but he kept his eyes on 
the note. Aunt Mary was as white as he was! 
Mrs. Waters again read over his shoulder, 

‘*A better friend indeed!” she cried, ‘listen 
to this, Mary: listen, children.” 7 


“Dear Srr—Years ago, by a kind act, pro- 
bably unregarded by yourself, you placed me 
under infinite obligation to you. As part of 
that obligation was pecuniary, (though more, 
much more, such as nothing but the heart’s best 
devotion can repay) I now, that I am able, make 
restitution. If you do not wish to deprive me 
of the satisfaction of feeling that I have done 
justly—if you do not wish to overwhelm me 
with grief, please do not refuse to accept this 
from one still your debtor. 

‘‘December 31st, 54.” 


Aunt Mary slyly wiped her eyes. Nobody 
saw her. 

‘“*Who can it be? 
me think, Mary,” said Mrs. Waters. 


Who can it be? Do help 
“Is it enough? How much is it?” cried 
Charles, and began to grope under the table. 
Mr. Waters showed the postscript of the letter. 
It was, 





EVENING. 
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A WINTER 


«Please find enclosed the sum of —— thou- 


sand dollars.” 
‘Here it is,” cried Charles, ‘‘in real notes.” 


“Tf Miss will send us another story equal 
g to the last, we will gladly publish it, for ‘ 
——’ (the title of her book) will probably pay 
They all tried to guess who sent it, but could 3 both herself and us well. It would be a pity to 
not even very distantly imagine. g let such talents lie idle. We say this in order 
The next question was, ‘‘Should they use it?” } that her extreme modesty and self-distrust may 
‘Qh, certainly,” aunt Mary said, flushed and ; not stand in our way, or prevent her from 
eager. ‘‘Just think how much that person would } : realizing the profit and fame she deserves.” 
be disappointed if they did not! It was, she was : When Mr. Waters knew that the money he had 
pretty sure, offered with a heart that longed to : received, was the profit of a secretly written and 
give it, and it was their duty to accept it.” published book, which she had exerted herself 
Mr. Waters said the temptation was too great. : to write only that she might have the pleasure of 
It was just about the sum he needed. He must : giving something to them, he accepted it freely, 
use it, and from the bottom of his heart he ; not to make his young friend unhappy by re- 
thanked whoever sent it. 3 fusal. 
Aunt Mary blushed very much, but they were 3 ‘‘Hurra, hurra,” cried Charles, excited be- 
all looking at the letter. $ yond all bounds, ‘‘we’ve got an authoress in 


“Come now, father,” said Charles, “let’s see the family.” 


what’s in the other letters. Perhaps there’s one 


for me full of blood alleys, or at least, I mean, 
the promise of some.” 

‘Mr. Charley, none for you. 
for aunt Mary, from ‘ 
house, to the care of Rev. H. Smiley.’ 
this?” 

Aunt Mary sprang up, and crushed the letter 


But here is one 
& Co.’s publishing 
What's 


held toward her in her hand, and then hid it 
under the table. . 

“Willy Smiley didn’t keep his promise,” she 
murmured, indignantly. 

All eyes and every mouth expressed their 
astonishment, while aunt Mary looked like an 
affrighted rabbit in a corner. 

Mr. Waters’ glance dwelt keenly upon her, 
while his face gradually flushed up. 

“Mary! Mary!” he said. ‘‘What! are you 
determined to load us with benefits? You sent 
it! I know you did. It is of no use denying it.” 

“Oh, don’t, Mr. Waters,” she said, ‘don’t. 
It is nothing. Don’t mention it, pray!” 

‘But, indeed 

‘Oh, for mercy’s sake, Mr. Waters, don’t say 
you won’t use it! I shall have plenty more, I 
know. Only let me read this letter, and I will 
tell you all about it.” She glanced over it, and 
smiling bashfully handed it to Mr. Waters, who 
read it aloud. 





‘Thank you for your New Year’s present, 
aunt Mary,” said Jane, gratefully. 

‘‘What did she give us?” whispered the little 
one. 

“Only the house over our heads,” Charles 
answered. 

Mr. Waters’ hand clasped Mary’s warmly, 
while his wife’s arms were thrown around her, 
she kissed, and blessed, and thanked her. 

Aunt Mary stood smiling and trembling with 
pleasure. 

‘‘T did not intend to tell you,” she said, ‘but 
now I am so glad that I can talk over my book 
with you all.” 

‘‘Please, ma’am,” said Joe, from the door, 
“the cook is here again, and says the dinner 
will be spoiled. Shall you have it brought in 
again, ma’am?” 

That zealous servant, seeing that they could 
not touch it in the first gloom of their grief, had 
taken it back to the kitchen. 

‘‘Keep it hot,” he said, to the cook, ‘they’re 
in trouble and need to have it comfortable when 
they get so they can eat it.” 

Triumphantly was it brought in again to have 
ample justice done it on the revival of mirth. 
The general sentiment of the party was ex- 
pressed by Charles when he cried out, 

‘‘Well, this is the jolliest New Year’s!” 





A WINTER EVENING. 


BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 


Keen blows the wind around the hill; 
The sleet descends like steel; 

Sharp icicles hang from the mill, 
Or spike the silent wheel. 


But what care we? As ev’ning comes 
We pile the fire high, 

And safe within our ruddy homes 
Hear the wild gale go by. 
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RACHEL VANE. 


BY MARTHA RUSSELL. 


CHAPTER I. 


“Strong is the life that nestles there, 
But into motion and delight 
It may not burst, till soft as air 
It feels Love’s brooding timely might.” 
“Come, girls! Maria, Eva, Fanny, let’s tell 
fortunes!” cried a brown-eyed, mischievous- 
looking girl, as she sprang into the midst of a 
group of schoolmates, who were lazily lounging 
on the shady lawn in front of ‘‘Ryefield Insti- 
tute;” and, suiting the action to the word, she } 
grasped a handful of daisies and began pulling } 
out the alternate petals, repeating the worid-old 3 
magic formula of, ‘‘He loves—he loved me not, 3 
&c.,”’ until she drew the last, and, with a merry $ 





shout, exclaimed, ‘‘See, he loves me!” 


“Don’t be too sure, Laura, dear,” cried a 


beautiful girl, the tallest of the group, as she § 


shook from bor shining braids of hair tho wits * about his ability to rule himself I should not so 
petals which Laura had contrived to scatter over } 


her. ‘‘You should remember our reading lesson : 


S 


to-day, 


« Man’s inconstant ever, 
One f.ot on land and one on sea, 
To »me thing constant never.” 


grave ribbons, brown or green. I hate green; 
besides, I should not like to go round visiting 
sick people, or to ride first at funerals.” 

‘*Well, you shall have a dancing-master for 
your husband and chasse through life: but what 
sort of a husband will you have, Amy, ma chere? 
It’s a pity we don’t live under a monarchial 
government, for nothing short of a king will 
content you! Speak,” added the laughing Laura, 
flinging over the head of a fair, proud-looking 
girl a wreath of daisies and butter-cups, which 
her fingers, busy as her tongue, had bound to- 
gether with the long spears of grass. 

“T would not object to the rank,” was the 
reply, ‘‘if so be he were king over himself at the 
same time, and willing to share his power with 


$ me.” 


“Good! I like the last stipulation, Amy, but 


much care, for if he could not do that, he could 
not expect to rule me, of course. Comprenez 


° vous, ma chere?” 


“Yes, but now, Miss Chatterbox, tell us upon 


: what kind of a mortal you intend to bestow that 
‘ dimpled hand and sharp tongue of yours?” 


“Thanks to Miss Hall for giving us that fine } ‘Come, let’s know!” cried the others, second- 


old ballad among her selections.” 


Sing Amy’s motion, and grasping the flitting 


‘But that’s just what I like, Maria. Who} Laura just as she was about making her escape. 


wants to be tied to one thing forever,” replied } 


Miss Laura, with a gay toss of her little head. 
‘‘Vanity is my motto—I mean to be adored; I 
don’t care how much or by how many—but have 
no idea of being fettered myself.” 

“IT should think my old aunt Sally wrote those 
verses, Maria,” said the youngest of the group, 
as she raised her head from the shoulder of one 
of her companions, and shook back a cloud of 
sunny curls. ‘She is always preaching about 
the falsehood and wickedness of mankind. She 
says they are a ‘dreadful set;’ given over to 
destruction—all but some few like old Deacon 
Smith and Parson Arnold.” 

“And so she will never permit you to get 
married, you poor little chicken,” cried Laura, 
‘unless it be to some bald-headed old deacon, 
or black-coated parson. What a minister’s wife 
you would make, Eva! Just think of it; girls!” 

“But I won’t be a minister’s wife. They 
a such dull-colored dresses, and such 





“There, that’s a good seat for you,” said little 
Eva Leroy, as she pulled her down beside herself 
upon the grass and flung her arms about her 
waist. ‘‘I’ll keep her, girls. Now speak, Miss 
Laura!” 

I’m not quite certain,” began Laura, with a 
comical assumption of gravity, “but I think I 
shall marry an Artic navigator. One who has 
plenty of money, and will come home only once 
in three or four years, and think me the wisest, 
prettiest, most wonderful, adorable woman in the 
whole world. He must not come home oftener, 
or he will find out my faults, and that would 
never do. It’s pleasant to be beloved, is it not, 
Rachel?” she added, suddenly turning to a pale, 
brown-haired girl who had joined them just in 
time to catch her last words. 

‘Yes, Laura, darling, but pleasanter to love,” 
was the quiet answer. 

‘“‘That’s just like you, Rachel, so odd,” re- 
turned Laura. ‘But if you are little queen of 
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deep-hearted, no less loving, but less demon- 
strative Rachel Vane, whose quiet self-posses- 
“ Why 


Sheba for wisdom, you are a darling good girl, 
and you shall have—let me see—a missionary } 
for your husband, and write letters home for} sion was to her a never-ending mystery. 
our edification. But hark! Emma Rossitter is; will you never get married?” 

playing the ‘Bird Waltz.’ Let’s go in and have ‘*I do not know, I was thinking about it when 
a dance, girls,” and following her lead, they} you came back. It may be this; when I was 
swept across the lawn like a flock of birds, } ; with aunt Dawner I saw a great deal of company, 
leaving her whom they had called Rachel still : : and as I am a very quiet body no one said much 
seated upon the grass. s to me, and I had plenty of time to watch the 

She was a slight figure, too thin for beauty— ; visitors and make observations, and-it seemed to 
with a face pale almost to sallowness, and fea-} me that all the ladies were anxious to receive a 
tures easily overlooked amid the fresh, beaming } great deal of attention—to be, as Laura says, 
loveliness of the group which had just left her, : adored and worshipped by their husbands and 
yet there was something about the mouth and lovers, without seeming to inquire whether their 
the small, white teeth when she smiled that was } attentions were worth having or not.” 
very sweet and winning, and her clear, grey eyes} ‘‘ Well, is not that very natural?” asked Eva, 
had in them a world of brooding tenderness. =; opening wide her blue eyes. 

She sat motionless gazing at the flowers that} ‘‘ Perhaps so—indeed I suppose it is, and that 
Laura had scattered in her lap, until a pair of fi is why I made that remark. But it would be so 
white, dimpled hands were laid upon her shoul- ; impossible for me to care for the attentions of 
ders, and the flaxen curls of Eva Leroy swept} people whom I could not respect—to love any 


her cheek as she whispered, 
‘What, thinking of that missionary, Rachel? 
I don’t think I shall let you marry one after all.” 


“I don’t think I shall ever marry any one, ; 


Eva,” she replied, returning her mute caress. 

“Why not? I thought everybody expected to 
be married some time!” 

“Not everybody—or it may be it’s because I 
am so odd, as the girls often say—not like other 
people.” 

“Nonsense—if you do look grave when we 
laugh, and don’t care for lots of things that we 
do—aren’t you a great deal wiser, and don’t we 
all like you?—and didn’t Miss Mellen say, the 
other day, that your eyes were prettier than 
Maria Mason’s, for all she prides herself so 
much on their beauty?” 

“Oh, it is not that,” returned Rachel, while a 
bright smile lit up her whole face—“‘it is not my 
lack of beauty. I fear, sometimes, I do not 
think so much about that as I ought—at least 
of late. When I first went to my aunt’s it trou- 
bled me very much, because it troubled her; she 
seemed to feel disappointed that I was so plain. 
Before I had never thought about it, for I had 
always lived alone with papa, seeing scarcely 
any one but the village people, and they never 
trouble themselves about such things.” 

“Then why shall you never marry?” asked 
Kva, returning to the subject with the pertinacity 
of a pet child, and indeed though ‘quite sixteen 
years and three weeks old,” as she was wont to 
say, her confiding, dependant nature, her frank, 
affectionate, artless manners and sunny temper 
made her the favorite of the flock, and created a 
strong bond of sympathy between her and the 


one who was not wise, and good, and noble— 
some one who by the magnetic force of his will 
should bind me to him, and take as by divine 
right all the love, faith, and reverence that my 
’ woman’s nature can give, (and that sometimes 
; seems inexhaustible) in whose strength and 
’ purity I could find perfect trust and repose!” 

An older listener than little Eva Leroy—one 
who had drunk deeper of the chalice of life 
$ might have murmured pitifully, ‘‘Dreams, mere 
3 dreams of the ideal!” - But Eva only gazed a 
moment wonderingly on the earnest, enthusiastic 
face of the speaker, then exclaimed, 

‘«Why, Rachel dear, you talk just like a book.” 


CHAPTER II. 
“Hers is a spirit deep and crystal clear; 
Quicker to look than speak the sympathies.” 

Racuet Vane’s childhood and girlhood until 
within the last half year had been spent in com- 
parative solitude. The light of life had gone 
out in her father’s heart in that dread hour 
when he first looked upan the dead face of his 
wife, and the living, unconscious one of his in- 
fant daughter, and, withdrawing from society, 
he had lived alone with memory, his books and 
the pursuit of those branches of natural science, 
which possess for some minds an undefinable 
charm. 

A distant relation, who acted as housekeeper, 
had been Rachel’s teacher until he assumed 
that office, for which, in some respects, he was 
admirably fitted, but in training and directing 
her intellect, he made the mistake common to 
minds self-occupied, and forgot the one important 
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thing in a woman’s culture, the wants of the 
heart. 

Quiet, reserved, undemonstrative, that was a 
realm which he never entered, and he knew} 
nothing of the tumultuous thoughts and feelings 





CHAPTER Iil. 


“That was wrong perhaps—but then 
Such things be—and will again! 
Women cannot judge for men.” 


Let us pass over three years and catch another 


; 
H 


that fed upon themselves, or poured through the } glimpse of Rachel Vane. She is sitting at a table 
gate of dreams into the ideal world: thoughts ; in her father’s library; before her lies an open 
and feelings which might have degenerated into 5 batten, while scattered over the table are the 
mere morbid sentimentalism, had it not been for ; various implements of writing. She is no longer 
the strength; delicacy, and truthfulness of her ‘a school girl, and the responsibilities of her posi- 
own mind, which intuitively rejected the false $ tion as the head of her father’s household have 
and factitious, and the pure, vivifying influences { given a certain serene, self-possessed dignity to 
of the beautiful scenery amid which she had ; her manner, and although time has not brought 
passed her life. that beauty which the world worships, it has 

About six months previous to the scene above given to her features that quiet, undescribable 
described, Mr. Vane had been suddenly called ‘ loveliness which wells up from a heart that is at 


from home by the death of his only brother in } rest. 
Havana. Something of the cause of this change we can 


As much business connected with his bro- } ¥¢ss from the bright, happy flush that lights up 
ther’s affairs would detain him there for many } Cheek and eye as a gentleman springs through 
months, he placed Rachel, after a short visit to $ the open French window, and showering into her 
her aunt in Philadelphia, at Ryefield Institute, } lap ® handful of early spring flowers, says gaily 
then celebrated as a ‘finishing school” for young : ®8 he sinks into a heavy fauteuil by her side, 
ladies. ‘«Just see what you lost, fair lady, by shutting 

Here she was in a new world, and though yourself up in this dim old room this morning! 
teachers and schoolmates pronounced her a little Look! here are cowslips, anemones, and 
*‘odd,” she soon acquired a quiet influence with } 
them, yet the feelings she excited was nearer } 


Violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
akin to respect—even admiration, than the love es ee 
which she craved. Still as we receive but what ‘But I wished to write this letter, Philip. 
we give, it was, perhaps, but just, for Rachel 3 am very glad you enjoyed your walk.” 
was not a person to readily attain to the enviable 
condition of Miss Mellen, the principal, which } from the landscape—something from the sky:” 


“ 


I 


“‘I did not enjoy it at all; I missed something 
enabled her ‘‘to love her pupils all alike.” She 
might love them as herself—or, even better, but 
not the same, and of all the recipients of her 
affection little Eva Leroy won by far the largest 


and opening a volume of Coleridge that lay upon 
the table, he reads the proem to that beautiful 
fragment, ‘‘ The Complaint of the Solitary Date 
Tree.” ‘‘I was alone, Rachel,” he adds, ‘‘and 
of late I have been learning the truth of the 





share. 
‘‘They were ‘so unlike,’” the girls said, yet } paradox—‘we double our pleasures by dividing 
$ them,’ ” 


hidden beneath that quiet exterior was the same ; 

loving, affectionate, womanly heart which little; ‘‘In other words, how ‘there is that which 
Eva unveiled at the first kind glance; besides { scattereth yet increaseth,’” she answers, play- 
the heart does not exact equality of intellect : fully, as in folding her letter she half turns her 
or culture, only capacity for affection, and the } cheek away to conceal the bright flush his earnest 


young girl clung to Rachel with the confiding, 
reverential tenderness of a child, a feeling which 
the three years difference in their ages contri- 
buted to deepen. 

Beyond all this, little Eva was motherless, 
poor, and well nigh friendless, for her father, a 
gay, dissipated man, manifested little interest 
in his child beyond supplying her with the bare 
necessaries which her position demanded, and 
Rachel delighted in decking out her fresh, 
blooming beauty with such articles of dress and 
ornament as her ample allowance permitted her 
to command. 


tones more than his words have brought there; 
**so when Eva comes, and I trust it will be as 
soon as she gets this, you will be richer still.” 

‘“‘No, I beg to be excused. I have grown 
texclusive too of late, as all men do when 
* thoroughly in earnest,” and suddenly dropping 
his playful tone he adds, ‘‘I can divide but once 
with one ‘The best beloved’—and Rachel—dear 
Rachel, may I—~” 

‘‘Rachel, my daughter!’ echoed the voice of 
Mr. Vane from the hall. ‘‘Please step this way 
a moment; Mrs. Hanson wishes to speak with 
you!” 
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RACHEL VANE. 
What more Philip Clevenger would have said, 4 eerie of Eva had quite supplanted the 
or what it was he read in the one glance lifted ; former in his beauty-worshipping heart. 
to his face as she sprang to meet her father, we; We have no wish to paint, if we could, the 
can only guess, but this we know, that Rachel N bitterness of that hour when Rachel, too clear- 
Vane scarcely saw the stolid face or heard the g sighted to deceive herself, first admitted this as 
prosy words of her housekeeper, Mrs. Hanson, ‘a fact; nor how, in half-abhorrence, she shrunk 
in the beautiful light which had broken in upon * back from the wild and troubled thoughts, that 
her with his words. S for a moment woke in her heart, and prayed 
Philip, a Southerner by birth, and a North- { earnestly to be enabled to ‘‘overcome evil with 
erner by education, had already lingered away good;” or how as she gazed on little Eva’s 
many weeks at Heywood. He was the son of an beautiful face, she strove to thrust back all 
old friend and distant connection of Mr. Vane. } : thought of self and still the sharpness of her 
Accident had brought him in contact with that; ‘pain, by murmuring, ‘How could he help it? 
gentleman, who, moved by the recollections of } ‘ how could it be otherwise?” 
his boyhood, threw aside his reserve and invited Very still and quiet was she that night, when 





him to his house with hearty cordiality. The : Eva stole from her own bed, and creeping in beside 
young man accepted, partly from curiosity, and $ her, hid her face in her bosom, and told her the 
day after day found him by Rachel’s side in the $ ; : Story of her happiness—so still, that had it not 
library, or amid the magnificent scenery of the ; been for the throbbing of the heart beneath her 


Highlands, until what had at first seemed to 
him a place too dull and solitary to be endured, 
left scarcely a wish ungratified. 

If Rachel’s lack of personal charms had at 
first disappointed him, a few days intercourse 
taught him that she was well qualified to be his 
companion in the world of literature and art, 
and her simple dignity, her truthfulness, her 
genuine womanliness, so different from the con- 
ventional manners to which he had been accus- 
tomed, possessed for his fastidious and somewhat 
jaded taste an inexpressible charm, and there- 
fore it came to pass that no book, or picture, or 
landscape was quite enjoyed unless she was by 
his side. 

Happy in the present, he had taken no thought 
of this until the expected arrival of one, whom 
in spite of Rachel’s praises, he inwardly stig- 
matized as one of the ‘‘bread-and-butter Misses” 
of whom he had had a surfeit, threatened to dis- 
turb his enjoyment. Rachel, with her quick, 
womanly intuition, had felt something of the 
truth long before the half-avowal of that morn- 
ing, but like most delicate, reserved natures she 
had hoarded the secret in her heart, deeming it 
too sacred even for Eva’s eyes. 


3 head, Eva might have thought her dead. 


’ «To think that he should love me, Rachel! 
30 poor and ignorant, and he so wise and 
learned!” she whispered. ‘Are you not glad, 
dear?” she went on, as her companion did not 
speak. ‘I knew you would be, and I could not 
rest until I had told you.” 

“Yes, Eva, I am—I must be glad in your 
happiness.” 

“That is so like you. You are always so 
good—Philip says you are,” and all night long 
that fair girl lay folded in Rachel’s arms dream- 
ing happy dreams, while the latter strove for 
strength to say ‘‘Thy will be done!” 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Elle se vengea de sa destinee, qui lui refusait le 
bonheur pour elle-meme, en se consumant pour le 
bonheur des autres.” 


‘“‘New York, Aug. 10th, 1854. 
*“‘Racnuet, Dear Frrenp—A letter from home 
informs me that my father is dying, and wishes 
$@ reconciliation. I need not tell you how much 
of sorrow and joy there is for me in the few 
lines which announce this change. I must go 
to him, but I dread to leave Eva alone. Will 





“You must love Eva for my sake, Philip!” } you come and stay with her during my absence? 
she had said in reply to some half-jesting, half- } Her health is very frail—how frail, I scarcely 
playful remark of his, on the day of her friend’s ; dare ask myself, and if you cannot come to her, 
arrival. *‘By-and-by, you will love her for her } ‘I shall feel constrained to forego the happiness 
own.” ‘ of seeing my father once more, and hearing that 

And he did. Soon after her arrival, Mr. Vane {I am forgiven, for my first duty is to her, and I 
met with an accident which confined him to the : cannot leave her with strangers. She clings to 
house and made his daughter’s presence indis- } you with all her early, girlish affection, and is it 
pensible. Philip and Eva were left dependant }too much to ask, dear friend, when we say, 
on each other for society, and long before Rachel } ‘Come to us once more?’ . 
or even Philip dreamed of such a thing, the ex-; ‘‘Very truly and sincerely yours, 
quisite beauty, the winning grace and child-like ! ‘«PHiiip CLEVENGER.” 
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At the bottom of the above note, traced ina 
light, uncertain hand, were these words, ‘‘Come 
soon, dearest Rachel, if not for my sake, for 
Philip’s—life has been anything but bright to 
him of late, I fear, and his father’s displeasure 
has weighed heavily upon him. Come soon to 
your old friend, Eva.” 

To a stranger there was nothing in the above 
lines to account for the tears which they brought 
to the usually calm eyes of Rachel Vane. But 





I could not be otherwise with him—but he, | 
am afraid, (I’ve thought about it a good deal of 
late, Rachel) he has not been so happy as he 
might have been with a different wife—one who 
was wiser and better—one who could have helped 
him more. I never could think for myself, you 
know.” 

“But you must not say this, Eva—it is un- 
wise, wrong, and Ad 

“No, it is not unwise,” interrupted Eva, with 


she read there a long, sad story of sorrow and ; an earnestness quite foreign to her, ‘‘nor wrong 


disappointment, of family estrangement and } 


to look the truth in the face—you were wont to 


hopes gone out in darkness, and the relentless ; say so, at least, Rachel, in the old days, though 


hand-to-hand struggle with the stern realities of 
life, in which the heart so surely grows heavy 
and the footsteps weary and slow. 

She had not seen them since their marriage, 
six years before, but she had heard from them 
by letter, though far less frequently of late, and 
she knew that Philip’s father, a proud, haughty 
man, had signified his displeasure on his son’s 
marriage by a cold, sarcastic note, disowning 
him and casting him upon his own resources for 
support—that the son, too proud to beg for favor, 
had roused all his energies to meet the demands 
which his new position so suddenly devolved 
upon him, and she guessed rather than knew, how 
hard the inexperience and ignorance of both 
husband and wife, in all that related to the prac- 
tical business of life, had made the struggle, yet 
she was scarcely prepared for the change in 
Eva’s health of which Philip spoke. 

A week later she was seated in the parlor of 
the small dwelling which the means of Philip, 
as assistant editor of a weekly paper, permitted 
him to rent in a surburban portion of the city. 
Eva, stretched upon the sofa, with her head 
resting upon Rachel’s lap, was recalling, with the 
garrulous delight of a child long separated from 
one she loved, memories of their school days, 
while Rachel’s eyes filled with tears, not for the 
past, but for the fearful change which had come 
over that still beautiful face. Finally, Eva spoke 
of the present, of Philip and the prospects which 
a reconciliation with his father would now open 
to him. 

“You will be quite happy then,” said Rachel, 
seeing the gentle wife pause. 

“Yes—it may be—might be,” she paused a 
moment, and nestling her head still closer to 
Rachel’s bosom, she whispered, ‘‘I have some- 
thing I want to say to you, Rachel, dear—some- 
thing that I would not say to any one else— 


searcely to Philip, for he might feel grieved, ; 





it is not always so pleasant,” she added, with an 
attempt at a smile, as she gathered Rachel’s 
hand in hers and placed it over her eyes. “I 
have felt, ever since the first year of our mar- 
riage, that I could not meet all the demands of 
my husband’s nature. It seems to me, Rachel, 
that there is such a thing as occupying a heart 
without filling it. But I never thought so much 
about it until after little Julia died—I was so 
much occupied with her—she was such a little 
angel, Rachel—so dear——” and the young 
mother’s voice grew choked with tears as she 
attempted to speak of her dead babe. 

Rachel bent over her with a silent caress, and 
presently she said, more calmly, 

“IT am going to her, Rachel; sometimes it is 
as if I felt her little arms drawing me—and, 
Rachel, I want—bend down your head here, my 
dearest, best friend.” 

Rachel’s head was bowed close to hers, and 
she whispered a few words in her ear. 

“Don’t speak—don’t answer me now,” she 
said aloud, placing her thin, attenuated hand 
over Rachel’s mouth, ‘‘don’t answer, but—re- 
member!” 

Before another Spring, she had clasped her 
darling’s little hands in that ‘‘boundless region 
of all perfection.” 

CHAPTER V. 


“Wait, and Love herself shall bring 
The drooping flower of knowledge changed to fruit 
Of wisdom.” 

‘Waar gentleman is staying with Hunter?” 
asked Mr. Guthrie of Mr. Livingston Gray, as, 
with a number of other guests of the last named 
gentleman, he joined the ladies after dinner. 
‘‘Markham says he met him this morning riding 
with a stranger.” 

“A Mr. Clevenger, I think, he called him, 
from Georgia. I met them also, and asked 


poor fellow—but sometimes it seems to me that} them to dine here, but they excused themselves 
Philip and I have not been quite as happy as we! on plea of business, promising to drop in on 
expected to be—not that I have not been happy— { their way home, and take tea with us. From 








what was said, I fancy the stranger thinks of 
purchasing Heywood, if so, we shall know more 
of him in time.” 

“ Heywood—that was Vane’s place, over yon- 
der. Hunter got it cheap, I hear. Vane, the 
hermit, as you were wont to call him, my dear,” 
added Mr. Guthrie, turning to his wife. ‘‘ He died 
when we were in Cuba, I believe. But how 
come Hunter to get the place for a mere song, 
Mr. Gray?” 

“He was the principal creditor. Vane had 
been letting things go at loose ends for yoars— 
he had no more idea of how his affairs stood, I 
presume, than a child, and when he died, Hunter 
took the place at his own price.” 

“Is his daughter still with you?” 

“Yes; she is a noble woman, and an excellent 
governess. Is not she, puss?” he added, catching 
by one of her long curls his pet daughter, a child 
of twelve years, who at that moment entered the 
room. 

“Who?” Miss Vane, papa? She’s a darling— 
not another like her in the whole world,” re- 
turned the child, as she seated herself on his knee. 

It was true Mr. Vane’s death had left Rachel 
portionless and almost friendless; and putting 
aside all false pride, she had sought and obtained 
the situation of governess to Kate Gray; and in 
the unwearied performance of her duty, lightened 
by the warm love of her pupil, and the kindness 
and respect of the elder members of the family, 
had found content. Not feeling quite well she 
had declined dining with the family that day, 
and was busy over her book when little Katie 
came to her room with her. 

‘Dear Miss Vane, don’t you feel well enough 
to come down a minute,” she said, ‘‘just one 
little minute?” 

‘‘What for, Katie?” she said, with a smile, as 
she caught the eager, upturned face in her hands. 
“What wonderful object am I expected to accom- 
plish by going down ‘just one little minute?’” 

‘‘We want you to play ‘Rosin the Bow,’ and 
‘Auld Robin Gray,’ with variations, papa and I, 
and mamma said I might ask you, only you are 
not to come unless you feel quite well and chose 
to do so.” 

Smoothing the bands of her dark hair, and 
fastening over her black dress a plain collar of 
delicate linen, Rachel took the hand of her 
pupil and descended to the parlor, but she had 
searcely crossed the threshold, before Philip 
Clevenger had grasped her hand. 

‘Ah, Mr. Clevenger and Miss Vane are old 
friends, it seems!” exclaimed Mr. Gray. “I 
was not aware of this, or I should have insisted 
on the favor of her presence before.” 
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‘«Friends of many years standing, sir,” said 
Philip, as he led her to a seat, ‘‘but I did not 
anticipate the pleasure of meeting her here 
Miss Vane’s father and mine were old friends, 
and some ten years since, I passed several weeks 
at Heywood.” 

‘Ah, Iremember. I thought your name had 
a familiar sound, but I did not recognize your 
features.” 

Saying this, with a delicacy for which Rachel 
was inwardly grateful, Mr. Gray gave a new 
direction to the conversation, and left them to 
themselves, until little Katie came round, and, 
with the familiarity of a pet, laid her hand on 
Philip’s shoulder, saying, 

““Mr. Clevenger, have you forgotten your 
wish to hear ‘Auld Robin Gray?’ Miss Vane 
plays it beautifully.” 

‘“‘No, indeed,” and, thus reminded, he led 
Rachel to the piano. 

‘“‘There—am I not right?” exclaimed Mr. 
Gray, triumphantly, as the last strains of that 
exquisitely arranged old favorite died away. 
*‘Isn’t it worth dozens of your modern trash, 
waltzes and polkas?” 

Of course they agreed with him, and Philip 
Clevenger stood silently turning the leaves of 
the music for Rachel until, after giving a number 
of pieces both old and new, she arose and took 
little Katie’s hand to retire. 

“‘T have much to say to you—you will let me 
see you in the morning, Rachel,” he said, in a 
low tone, as he opened the door for her and bade 
her ‘‘ good night.” 

“Tf you call early; Katie’s school hours com- 
mence at eight, and we allow nothing to inter- 
rupt them. Do we, Katie?” 

‘“‘Not often; but I wish you would come, for 
I want a holiday to-morrow, Mr. Clevenger,” 
replied the little girl. 

He had ‘‘much to say to her,” he had said; 
but, somehow, when he called the next morning, 
there was little spoken between them. A few 
words, uttered in a tone as low and almost as 
tremulous as that in which Eva had whispered 
her last request to Rachel, were almost all, and, 
as then, there was no answer in words, nor were 
they needed, for he felt that the tears upon the 
face hidden upon his shoulder were happy tears, 
and the hand he clasped lay unresistingly, and 
forgivingly in his. 

He spoke at length. 

‘*You will not refuse me, Rachel? Have you 
no answer for me?” 

She looked up to him. 

The words came as easily and as naturally as 
her breath, 
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“T have always loved you, Philip, always— , preparations for the approaching marriage of 
besides, it was Eva’s last request!” Miss Vane: before the mid-summer sun had 
A few weeks later, the Grays, especially little ; faded the roses, Rachel was once more mistress 
Katie, were busy with plans and projects and } of Heywood, and Philip Clevenger no longer alone. 





HARRY HOIT AND I. 
BY HELEN M. LADD. 


THERE are things of radiant beauty And in Winter, ’round the hearth-stone, 
And of rainbow hue, Gathered we at even-time, 
Gems and flowers of other Spring-times Gazing on the shadowy embers, 
Dipped in memory’s dew; Listening for the vesper chime, 
Ah! those bright days, I recall them But its music oft came blended 
With a tear and sigh, With the winds low wailing sigh, 
When o’er hill and dale we wandered, At the sound of it we shuddered, 
Harry Hoit and I. Harry Hoit and Tf. 


Harry was an orphan lonely, When the wind moaned through the branches 
Harry he was poor: We subdued our mirth, 
And one Wintry morn my father Thinking it the voice of demons 
Oped to him his door; Wandering o’er the earth; 
His was such a noble forehead, While the old clock ticked more loudly, 
His was such a soul-lit eye, And the flame in quaint design 
And we loved each other dearly, Cast upon the wall two shadows, 
Harry Hoit and I. Harry Hoit’s and mine. 





In sweet May-time we culled flowers When another Spring-time blossomed 
All the sunny day, Harry dreoped his head, 

Where the fringes of the sunbeams While the grim death-angel lingered 
With the waters play ; Near his little bed; 

While the lark sang blithely to us One bright morn the sun was rising 
From her home, the sky, ; Slowly from the sea, 

And we echoed back ker warbling, ; A good angel came and parted 
Harry Hoit and I. ‘ Harry Hoit and me. 





THE LETTER RECEIVED. 
BY MRS. ANNA BACHE. 


Lonety I sat in my hours of sorrow, I flung back the curtain—the night was dreary, 
Weeping I prayed for the absent dear; A starless gloom lay on land and sea; 

My sick heart shrank from the coming morrow, But all in my bower was light and cheery, 
Thoughts of living were thoughts of fear. —There lay the letter that came from thee. 

I fancied thy bark her swift way wending 
O’er the waves of the Southern sea; 

“Oh! when,” I cried, “this misery ending, 
When may I hope a letter from thee?” 


“Continue to love thee!” while life is left me, 
No other image my heart shall shrine; 
If Fate of all other loves bereft me, 
She paid me fully, in giving me thine. 
Duty has parted us—Time is flying— 
Thy form in life I no more may see; 
But on my breast, in the coffin lying, 
Thou'lt find the letter that came from thee. 


When it came—thy silence explaining, 
Breathing tenderness deep and true, 

Fond tears over the fond words raining, 
Dazzled me ere I could read it through. 
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LIGHTING THE MATCH AT BOTH ENDS. 


BY ELLA RODMAN CHURCH, 


A SLANDEROUS report once travelled with tele-; I was about to tell uncle Elihu that the pea- 
graphic despatch, until it reached its victim’s } nut candy had not disagreed with me in the 
ears; who, being gifted with considerable energy, : least, but pride choked down the half-uttered 
traced it back from one to another, until it stop- 3 : defence; and I left his presence, mournfully 


ped with an old woman. On being questioned, 
she acknowledged the soft impeachmént, but 
could give no more satisfactory reason for her 
remark than ‘“‘she realiy believed she must have 
dreampt tt!” 

The following, although not quite so preca- 
rious in its origin, has been handed about from 
one to another, until all that can be satisfactorily 
ascertained respecting the first narrator is that 
he was a man. I tell the tale as it was told to me. 

Many spare moments of my early boyhood 
were spent in endeavoring to solve an enigma— 
that enigma was my uncle, Elihu Norton. Even 
now, through the lapse of years, distinctly rise 
up his spare figure, quick, bright eyes, and ‘‘coat 
rather the worse for wear’—although I have 
never yet met with that implied curiosity: one 
that was better for it. He was known to be the 
possessor of enormous wealth; and yet he chose 
to live in a plain, quiet-looking house, furnished 
in the most unpretending manner. Other people 
called him ‘ queer—J thought him stingy. 

He did, once upon a time, give me sixpence, 
at the conclusion of an afternoon visit; but, the 
next time that I went there, I looked for the 
expected doucear in vain. The tempting vision 
of that confectionary window, however, was too 
much for human fiesh and blood to withstand— 
particularly, when clad, as in the present in- 
stance, in a brown linen apron, and only the 
second or third pair of pants: so, twirling my 





sympathizing with the poet, who 


“ —. never had a slice of bread, 
Particularly nice and wide, 

But it fell upon the sanded floor, 
And always on the buttered side!” 

My uncle’s manner was generally so kind, 
however, that, before long, I forget my disap- 
pointment about the sixpence, and visited him 
as usual. 

But, after awhile, my former indignation re- 
turned in full force. I was standing in his office, 
one day, watching him, as he sat writing a letter, 
upon which he was too busily engaged to look 
up. 

‘*My son,” said he, at length, ‘I wish that 
you would light me a match to seal this letter.” 

I sprang forward with alacrity, proud to be 
useful on an occasion of evident importance; 
and, after lighting the match, was about to throw 
it into the grate. The matches then were very 
long, with brimstone on both ends. 

“Stop!” cried my uncle, in a voice that made 
me tremble, ‘‘is it possible that you can be so 
wickedly wasteful?” 

I rescued the match, and stood surveying it in 
a vacant sort of surprise. 

“That match,” continued my uncle, ‘will 
answer to light again—I never destroy them 
after one usage.” 

“Well,” thought I to myself, “if you are not 
the very meanest old fellow that ever lived!” 


cap in my hand, I made a desperate effort, and } And, in the excess of my boyish indignation, I 


modestly observed, 
“Uncle Elihu, I spent that last sixpence you 
gave me for pea-nut candy.” 


} felt almost contaminated by being in the same 


apartment with him, or even in the house at all. 
*¢Wait a moment,”’ said uncle Elihu, ‘‘I would 


‘‘And I suppose,” said he, without the vestige } like to have you take this letter for me.”’ 


of a smile, ‘that you would like to have another $ 
‘and impressed the direction upon me again and 


sixpence to spend in the same manner?” 


He placed it in my somewhat unwilling hands, 


I preserved a respectful silence; and my uncle, } again. 


drawing forth a bright, new sixpence, said, just 
as I was about to make a proper a¢knowledg- } 
ment and remove my property, 


“That sixpence would buy an hungry boy a ; nation. 


loaf of bread—I have concluded that it is better 
to expend it so than in making you sick.” 


I sauntered indifferently off, whistling as I 
went; and finally reached the lane which had 


: been indicated to me as the scene of my desti- 


On I went, past dirty boys and ragged 

girls—past scolding women and lazy men— 

past tenements of various degrees of dirt and 
87 
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wretchedness—until, at length, the one I sought 
was easily discerned by its air of cleanliness and 
comfort. 

I mounted the ricketty stairs, and was directed 
to the room by a girl in ear-rings and pink rib- 
bons; who #urveyed me critically, as people 
would examine a fish on dry land, or a salaman- 
der out of its proper element. In spite of this 
formidable discharge of eye-shot, I knocked 
boldly at the door; and having received per- 
mission to enter, I vanished from the sight of 
my examiner, who still maintained her position 
at the head of the stairs. 

The apartment in which I found myself was 
‘‘as clean as hands could make it.” A small 
wood fire was burning brightly; and a row of 
flat-irons were placed before it, ready for active 
service, At the table, in the middle of the room, 
stood a respectable-looking woman, whose coun- 
tenance bore traces of severe struggles—pro- 
bably with poverty and ill-health. To her I 
handed the letter, and then sat down to await 
the result. 

A remarkably wide-awake-looking baby in a 
eradle near by sufficed to while away the time; 
and I sat making faces at it, and watching its 


astonishment, as it glanced inquiringly from its 


mother to me. It had evently been taught not 
to ery; and I was about to reward its good be- 
havior with a closer acquaintance, when an ex- 
clamation from the woman arrested my steps; 
and I beheld her wiping her eyes with the corner 
of her check apron. 

‘‘The dear, blessed man!” said she, with emo- 
tion, ‘‘may he always experience the happiness 
he has given me!” 

‘‘What is the matter?’ said I, with all the 
surprise with which those young barbarians, 
yelept Joys, witness an exhibition of natural 
feeling. 

‘‘He has sent me twenty dollars,” she replied, 
‘for winter fuel.” 

She must, surely, mean some one else! Not 
the contemptible individual who had just scolded 
me for not lighting both ends of the match! 

‘Who has sent it?” I asked. 

‘*Who?” she repeated, in surprise, ‘who 
should it be but Mr. Norton? This is not the 
first time that he has done it, either—but for 
him, I should now be in the poor-house. It is 
a long story,” she continued, in answer to my 
inquiring look, ‘but I think that every one ought 
to know how nobly and quietly he does things.” 

Had it been another person, I should not have 
cared to listen; but any history that would throw 
light upon the mysterious doings of uncle Elihu 
was welcomed with avidity. 





‘“‘It is now some years ago,” said the woman, 
“that, on a cold, rainy night in November, I 
wandered about the streets, seeking in vain for 
aid for a sick husband and two young children 
at home. We were almost houseless; our rent 
was in arrears, and our landlord had threatened 
to turn us forth at the end of the week. I wan- 
dered about in despair; until it seemed as though 
I should lose my reason. I could not bear to beg ; 
I had always been a respectable, hard-working 
woman, and beggars seemed to me very much 
like impostors, until I was obliged to come to it 


; myself, 


‘* At last, I determined that I would speak to 
every gentleman I met, and ask for one ceni— 
surely they could not refuse that! The first one 
that I spoke to gave me no answer, and passed 
on; the second one said that ‘it was too much 
trouble to put his hend in his pocket for so small 
a sum ;’ another laughed, and advised me to ask 
for sixpence; the fourth—but that was your 
uncle. 

‘‘He stopped, in the rain, and looked at me 
with a half frown. 

‘*¢And what good,’ said he, ‘would one cent 
do you? It would not even buy a loaf of bread 
—why not ask for more ?’ 

‘** Alas!’ said I, ‘I find it impossible to get 
even that!’ 

‘¢ ¢Suppose,’ said Mr. Norton, ‘that I should 
give you the cent—what would you do then?’ 

“I told him that I mould ask others until I 
got sixpence, and then buy a loaf of bread. 

“« ‘Starving family at home, eh?’ said he, half 
to himself, ‘but how do I know that you are not 
a cheat? Such people often seem a great deal 
more respectable, I was cheated, once, by some- 
body that looked exactly like you—wonder if it 
isn’t the same?’ 

“IT now began to think that I had stopped a 
madman in the street, and turned to leave him; 
but Mr. Norton closed his umbrella with a snap, 
and fairly pushed me into a baker’s shop, before 
which we had been talking. 

‘*«T believe you know me, here?’ he asked. 

«The man bowed respectfully ; and Mr. Norton 
continued, 

«<7 want you to give this woman two loaves 
of bread, now, and send her the same every day, 
until J tell you to discontinue it.’ 

“The baker put down my address; and I fol- 
lowed Mr. Norton into the street, too full to 
speak. 

‘We next stopped at an umbrella store. 

‘Here,’ said Mr. Norton, handing me his old 
one, ‘now travel home as fast as you can; and, 
to-morrow, I will come and see you. I shall 
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expect to see the sick husband and two children 
all complete—but mind, now, that you don’t 
borrow any for the occasion.’ 

“That bread, the first mouthful in twenty- 
four hours, gave us all new life; and even my 
poor husband’s face was lit up with a ray of 
hope. When Mr. Norton came, the next day, I 
thought of entertaining angels unawares; and 
he, I am sure, found that I had told him no 
falsehoods. 

“This was but the beginning of a series of 
good deeds, that he keeps up, even now; for, 
since my husband’s death, I am sometimes rather 
straightened—although, thanks to Mr. Norton, I 
am supplied with work that keeps me from 
starving.” 

It was my uncle all through, and I could not 
doubt the truth of her story. 

“Is there any answer?” said I, as I stood cap 
in hand. 

‘‘None,” she replied, ‘‘words are useless to 
thank him—before I see him again, I will try to 
send him a more substantial proof of my grati- 
tude.” 


when people’s features resolve themselves into 
an imperfect mass, and imagination plays strange 
freaks with the shadows that loom up around. 
They were ushered into the drawing-room by a 
servant, who soon returned to say that Mr. Nor- 
ton would be there immediately. “As the girl 
delivered her message, she placed too small ends 
of candle in the articles denominated ‘save 
alls;” and, after lighting them, withdrew. 

The visitors looked at each other in astonish- 
ment, and a meaning smile passed over their 
faces. 

‘How very small!” said one, with a con- 
temptuous laugh. 

“It is my opinion,” said the other, ‘that we 
are only wasting our time here—what can you 
expect of a man like this who uses save-alls? 
Let us go in search of a more promising object.” 

“‘J expect no more than you do,” replied his 
companion, ‘‘but I think that it will be some- 
what amusing to witness the man’s anger when 
he hears the object of our visit. Perhaps he 
expects to receive money, instead of giving it.” 

So they concluded to await the result; and, 





I now know where uncle Elihu obtained those $ just as they had come to this conclusion, uncle 
beaiitifully spotless shirt-bosoms, whose snowy; Elihu stood before them. Ho had heard the 


surfaces seemed a perfect marvel of washer-; whole conversation; but he walked in with his 
woman kill. I trotted off, like a wild pony that * usual calm air, and politely bowed to his visitors 
had suddenly got an idea in its head, and pulled ; in apparent unconsciousness of their object. They 
up at uncle Elihu’s office. Somewhat embar- : informed him of it in much the same way that a 
rassed, I delivered myself in the following equi-$ school boy recites his lesson; for they expected 


vocal manner: 

‘Uncle Elihu, I hadn’t an idea that you ever 
gave anything to poor women! I was so much 
surprised when she told me how generous you } 
were!” 

My uncle only smiled, as he replied, ‘If I did 
not light the match at both ends, my son, I could 
not do this.” 

In future, I always felt a respect for uncle 
Elihu, while blowing out a match that had not 
been lighted at both ends. 

But my uncle’s perseverance in keeping his 
good deeds to himself, and his determination to 
economize in the smallest trifles, even before 
those who would naturally misconstrue his mo- 
tives, often led to mistakes and embarrassments. 
The story of the Committee-Men is quite a fami- 
liar one to those who knew him. 

Two members of a society for the relief of 
somebody, somewhere, heard of uncle Elihu 
Norton and his great wealth, with the same; 
pleasure that the discovery of a silver mine } 
affords; and, without delay, hastened to secure 
the treasure. 


The hour chosen by them for this friendly } 


visit was the one between daylight and dark, 


3 to get nothing, and went through with it merely 
& for form’s sake. 
My uncle listened attentively, asked a few 
clear-headed questions, and then, finding that 
the project was really a deserving one, handed 
them a fifty dollar bill. 

A look of surprise passed between them; and 
they thanked him in some embarrassment, as 
they called to mind their rather uncomplimentary 
observations. 

“‘Now, gentlemen,” said my uncle, “I think 
it my duty to mention that I overheard your 
conversation, and I am, consequently, aware of 
your sentiments toward me. Permit me to 
observe that I consider them somewhat un- 
founded—were it not for these save-alls, that 
you so much despise, I could not have given 
you this fifty dollar bill.” 

The committee-men departed, with a lesson 
that they never forgot; and my uncle pursued 
; the even tenor of his way. 





: Uncle Elihu was dead; and the bright radiance 
; of a summer morning streamed into the room on 
the day of his funeral. The sharp features in 
* the coffin were the same that I had so often seen 
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distorted with a cynical smile when living; and 
yet, as I bent over the rigid figure, a choking 
sensation of grief rose up to unman me, and I 
hid myself in a quiet corner to conceal the tears 
that I ae more fit for girlish sorrow. 

A massive silver plate ornamented the coffin— 
the heirs had shown all possible respect to one 
whose death would be to them a gain; and a line 
of handsome carriages extended as far as the eye 
could reach. 

At length, however, the funeral pageant was 
over; and with ill-dissembled impatience, all 
were collected in the library to listen while the 
will was read. 

That pale man, with the iron-grey hair, had 
never been remarkable for quickness; but, now, 
his proceedings seemed worse than slow, as he 
lingered, half-fondly, over each unimportant sen- 
tence. I had expected nothing, and was, there- 


fore, not disappointed; but a murmur of angry 





surprise showed that I was not alone in my 
apathy. 

The bulk of the property was left to found an 
hospital for indigent old men who were unable to 
work; while legacies to such of his connections 
as were at all in need, showed that uncle Elihu 
had not forgotten that ‘‘charity begins at home.” 
A certain sum was entrusted to my care, for the 
use of the poor woman mentioned above; and in 
a letter to me, where his wishes were more 
thoroughly explained, he said, 

“To you, my dear nephew, I leave but this 
piece of advice, for you are not in want of a more 
substantial legacy; in all the transactions of life 
carry out the principle of lighting the match at 
both ends; and you will live, as I have done, to 
be reviled by the rich, and blessed by those of 
whom our Saviour has said, ‘Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto the least of one of these, ye 
have done it unto Me!’” 





THE DEAF CHILD. 


BY M. A. BICE, 


Sue sat within a lofty room 
On cushions quaintly wrought, 
Her eyelids drooping tremblingly 
As if in painful thought. 
She du yus of the place 
With all its gorgeous things. 
Then to her side her harp she drew, 
Her attitude a listener’s too, 
While eagerly her fingers flew 
O’er its familiar strings. 





She was the idol of her house, 
For her was treasure piled; 
A sickness came, and—she was left 
A weak, deaf, suff’ring child; 
And now when waking from the dream, 
*T was terrible to know 
That all the sounds she loved to hear, 
The harmonies of earth so dear, 
Must fall in silence on her ear— 
So fast the hot tears flow! 


But soon amid the sunny curls 
That little hand was pressed, 
To chide the fevered, throbbing brow, 
And bid the tear-drop rest. 
And then the drooping head was raised, 
Its soft locks backward flung, 
And then the melting deep blue eye 
Was peering through the lattice high, 
Into a broad and glowing sky, 
Where scarce a cloud was hung. 








She gazed again upon her harp, 
As a fond mother might 

Who sees a dearly cherished child 
Dying before her sight. 

Then staggering to the casement quick, 
She panting leaned for rest; 

But as she caught the sunset bright, 

Her lips half-parted with delight, 

The tiny hands were folded tighy, 
Above a heaving breast. 


The tall old trees that round her home 
Reared their huge branches high, 

Stood like so many sentinels 
Against the evening sky; 

The low winds gamboled with their leaves, 
The night-dews silent fell, 

Bright blossoms closing their soft eyes 

Sent up a perfumed sacrifice, 

And earth seemed whispering to the skies, 
“He doeth all things well.” 


And then the invalid’s pale cheek 
Was lit with a warm glow, 

And angels seemed to touch the lips 
That murmured soft and low. 

Past was the spirit’s discontent, 
Soothed was its anguish wild, 

Shut out from hearing’s wondrous sense, 

Vision should be the recompense; 

What wondrous beauty Heaven had sent 
To charm the pale, deaf child! 





THE LEGEND OF LOWENBERG. 


BY MRS. ANNA BACHE, AUTHOR OF “‘THE FIRESIDE SCREEN,” ‘LITTLE CLARA,” &C, &C. 


“Tt is a romance, and it is not a romance. 


It is a truth for those who can comprehend it, and an extrava- 


gance for those who cannot.” —ZANONI. 


INTRODUCTION. 


“Pray!” repeated the countess, almost shriek- 


“Tat is a noble pile,” said the traveller to : ‘ingly, ‘‘pray!—for what? Heaven’s vengeance 
his companion, pointing to the castle, whose tur- ; on the traitor? Pray! what will prayer avail 
rets rose darkly against the glowing western } me? Did I not pray for six long years, earnestly 


sky. 


$ and trustingly ? 


Did I not pray for him? Did 


“It was a noble pile,” replied Frederic, ‘‘and I not, day and night, ask of heaven to keep 
a proud banner once floated over those battle- ; him safe and virtuous—and is he not stained, 


ments.” 


; loathsome, leprous with sin. Oh! most accursed 


“How richly the ivy tapestries the grim old ‘ traitor—oh! most cool and deliberate villain. 


walls,” continued the traveller, with his eyes 
still fixed upon the castle. ‘‘I could fancy many 
a wild and wondrous tale connected with those 
ancient towers.” 

‘“‘Whoever heard of a German castle without a 
legend?” said Frederic, smiling. ‘‘ Lowenberg 
is no exception to the rule.” 

“Can you tell me any?” asked the traveller, 
eagerly. 

“T were no true son of Germany, if I could 
not—but a hill-top at sunset, is no place on 
which to begin my story. It is time we were 
turning homeward, and afier supper, I will, if 
you wish it, read to you the legend of the 
castle.” 

So, after supper, when the traveller was com- 
fortably settled in a large arm-chair before a 
blazing fire, the pastor’s son unrolled his manu- 
script, and read as follows: 


PART I. 


“___Tt wounds indeed, 
To bear affronts too great to be forgiven, 
And not have power to punish.”—Anon. 


“LEAVE me, leave me, Gertrude. Talk no 
more of resignation or forgiveness. I cannot be 
resigned. I wil. not forgive. Tell me not,” con- 
tinued the countess, passionately stamping on 
the floor, and wringing her hands, ‘tell me not 
of peace. You mock me. Time? whet can time 
do but deepen the sense of my wrongs? Hope? 
what have I to hope for—to live for? Did I not 





Pray! to whom should I pray? Heaven hears 
me not. Wilt thou hear me, lost one?” she con- 
tinued, extending her arms, and gazing wildly 
around her, ‘‘ wilt thou hear a being as wretched 
as thou art, without thy guilt? Fiend! demon! 
wilt thou hear me?—wilt thou give me venge- 
ance?” 

**Oh, in mercy cease!” exclaimed Gertrude, 
clasping the countess in her arms, ‘‘cease these 
blasphemous ravings, Irmengarde, or I shall die 
at thy feet.” 

Gertrude’s terror, her paleness, and her tears, 
arrested the attention of the countess. She stood 
for a moment silent and motionless, then sinking 
on her knees, she hid her face in Gertrude’s lap, 
and weeping, sobbed, ‘‘Oh, God, forgive me!’ 

“Oh, God, forgive and comfort her!” said 
Gertrude, mingling her tears with those of her 
unhappy sister. 


The proud young heart of Irmengarde had 
owned no law but its own will, until she saw the 
Count Von Léwenberg. Many obstacles there 
were to the union of Irmengarde and Count 
Herman, but Irmengarde shrank from no peril, 
hesitated at no sacrifice for his sake, and she 
became his wife. Oh! how well she loved him: 
How quickly did the alchymy of affection turn 
to pure gold all the baser metal of her lieart: 
The proud, wayward, wilful Irmengarde, grew 
humble, kind, and self-denying. She, over wliose 
beauty and talents the harsh had prophetically 


: sneered, and the good forebodingly sighed, be- 


love as woman never loved? Did I not trust as $ came the best of wives and mothers. 


martyr has seldom trusted? 
deceived, betrayed, duped! Oh! fool, fool that I 
was! DUPED.” 


And I have been $ N 
‘he did not. 
3 fickle,” said the poet. 


Did Herman merit this devoted love? Alas! 
“Thou art not false, but thou art’ 
Vacillating, selfish, and 


‘Wilt thou not pray?” gently asked Gertrude.  self-willed, Herman could feel the passion, but 


Vou. XXIX.—3 
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not the sentiment of love. 
the word had no meaning. 


The count held a commission in the imperial 


Constancy ?—for him } 


menenanenennnnAtn AI nnnnninnnnnnninnnecae 
} can hear no more, death or madness will release 
$ me.’ 


And Gertrude could only weep. 


army. Military duties called him away from 
home. Irmengarde could not accompany him,; The count soon grew weary of contemplating 
and the count forgot alike her love, her virtues, } the misery he had caused, and procured a com- 
and her charms; or remembered them, only to | mand which obliged him to quit the castle. 
wish that the ties which bound him to his} Relieved of the presence she had learned to 
unoffending wife, could be broken forever. | loathe, for the proud and delicate Irmengarde 
How did Irmengarde, in her solitary castle, 3 could not continue to love where she had ceased 
spend the days of her husband’s absence? Un- to esteem, she became more tranquil. But it was 
suspicious as she was fond, she believed that he ; the tranquillity of the victim when the torturer 
regretted, as she did, their enforced separation. $ has left the dungeon. He goes—but the crushed 
She instructed her children—she taught them 3 limbs, the bleeding veins, the wounds and the 
to pray with her for their absent father; she } agony remain. 
governed her household with prudent care; she} She strove to resume her daily duties, but 
went forth on errands of mercy among the sur- they were mechanically performed. She did not 
rounding peasantry; nor did she, while per- 3 cease to minister to the wants of others, but she 
forming her works of duty and charity, forget ceased, in a degree, to pity their pairings. 
to cultivate the mind whose powers her husband § ‘Their sorrow is not like to my sorrow,” was 
had once professed to prize. With beauty undi- § ‘ the ceaseless murmur of her heart. 
minished, with mind improved, she awaited his; She ceased to cultivate her talents; she re- 
return. ‘How happy we shall be!” she said to; membered that she had hoped to please her 
herself, and many a picture of domestic bliss } husband by their display. She tried to resume 
floated before her fancy. : her habits of intercourse with her children, but 
Alas! dreamer—thou sleepest on a volcano’s {she could not talk and laugh with them as she 
side. The lava flood is rising, and will soon} had been used to do, and they, with the quick 
overwhelm thee. Would that thou mightest die  8Y mpathy of childhood, became grave and silent 
without awaking! Sin her presence, oppressed by the mysterious 
$ sorrow they could neither understand nor relieve. 
Who can describe the bleak and hopeless: Once she sat alone in her chamber at sunset. 
misery that followed the discovery of Herman’s } That hour she had formerly dedicated to the in- 
falsehood. dulgence of affectionate musings. From habit 
‘-Every hour that passes,” her thoughts turned to heaven. Her lute lay 


said the countess, 3 
‘adds to the weight of my burden. And I must } near her—she took it up, and as she touched the 
try to smile, while my heart is weeping tears of $ strings her reflections formed themselves into 
blood. Oh! Gertrude, the horrors of a life thus § song. 


spent. And I must go on from day to day, from § 
year to year, perhaps, with these serpents sting- § 
ing at my heart. If it were a wrong that could $ 
be repaired—but it cannot—it cannot—the past 
is irrevocable.” 

‘*But may not the future, Irmengarde?”’ 

“The future ?—what can I hope from a future 
haunted with the spectres of the past? He can- 
not even pity me aright. He grieves for the 
revelation of his own baseness; he feels his own 
punishment; but my own broken heart he can- : 
not feel for, since he believes that I may yet be $ $ “T saw a home—it was a lowly cot, 
happy.” And Toil and Poverty abided there; 


‘And may you not?” asked Gertrude, without $ Wein thas Cerene cell, 
believing so herself. Smile gay defiance to the shafts of Care; 


‘* Happy ?—yes, Gertrude—such happiness as $ 3 For Love and Faith dwell with them—day by day, 
the frozen and famished Russians extracted from § 3 Those angel guards drive Fear and Grief away. 
$ I have no home—the ange! guards are fled, 
their snows, when they dug among them for the $ s And my heart’s first-born lies before me—dead. 
scanty and polluted offal of former plenty. Fs 


“No, no. While I can endure I will; when I$ 


“We met—I sprang to his embrace, 

My heart had found its resting-place. 

We met—no glowing lip repaid 

The tender impress mine had made. 

My love, my grief, my trath forgot, 

I felt, I feel—he loves me not. 

My heart—how soon, poor arkless dove! 
’T was driven abroad, alone to rove. 

And seek, how vain, how wild the guest! 
Some olive-branch on which to rest. 

For me there bloomed no sheltering spot, 
Peace without, when he loved me not.” 


She paused for a moment, then sang again. 


I have no home—I view these lofty halls, 
Through tears, that ever pouring , drown mine eyes; 
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‘Hope comes not here’—and these enclosing walls 


not but feel that those brilliant eyes were bent 

admiringly on her. Her woman heart swelled 

with mingled emotions. ‘‘I can please others, 
4} ” . 

“'The day creeps by me on reluctant feet, still,” she thought—‘‘ others can appreciate an, 

Timing its steps to my heart’s aching beat; though he, the ungrateful, forgot and forsook: 


N 
But echo back to me my own sad sighs. 
$ 
; 
And when outworn my weary heart and head, ; and her pale cheek flushed. 
‘ 
: 
g 
N 
N 


His bosom was my home; alas! its gate 
Has closed another in, and I am desolate. 


I sok for rest——" One after another, the accomplishments of the 

Her voice faltered—she dropped the lute, and : paron were displayed, and Irmengarde discovered 

burst into a passion of tears. that he who thought so highly of her talents, was 

himself most richly gifted. She rose in her own 

PART II. $ estimation. She resumed her intellectual pur- 

“ She who loves ‘ suits; she had a companion, a teacher, an ad- 

Goes out to sea upon a shattered plank, : mirer; one who never pointed out a fault without 

And puts her trust in miracles for on : insinuating praise. Thus another step was taken. 

Ament yar cept amas. Img ane’ vat bares nen 
strong mind had wrestled with her misery, and } tion, and that emotion not a painful one. 

partially prevailed. She had acquired the power 


] ‘ : She resumed her social habits; the castle doors 
of suffering without complaint. She had torn} were again opened to festive guests. The baron 


her affections away from the unworthy object : was courteous and delightful in the brilliant 
round which they had so long, and so fondly 


clung; but oh! the agony of that effort. Those 
only who have banquetted on love’s ambrosia, 
know how the famishing heart turns from all 
other nourishment, and craves for that celestial 
food. And Irmengarde craved in vain. Even 
the support of friendship’s presence was denied 
her, for Gertrude’s duties called her to her own 
home in Vienna. 


circles assembled to do him honor, but he made 
Irmengarde fully comprehend how much he pre- 
ferred a quiet hour beside her. Slowly, but 
skilfully, was the web woven round the uncon- 
scious captive. 

Irmengarde, with surprise, felt herself more 
and more interested in the baron’s society. With 
the instinct of her sex she became aware that he 
loved her. Her wounded self-love was soothed. 

The countess was one day informed that a 3 «He is very amiable,” she said to herself, “and 
stranger, bringing letters from the count, re-} had it been my happy lot—but I must go to my 
quested admission to her presence. She de-3 grave unloving and unloved. Oh! were these 
scended to the saloon where the stranger awaited 3 craving affections, was this capacity for happi- 
her coming, and found a young and handsome } ness, bestowed but to curse me? I, who have 
man, whose air and dress announced high rank. $ loved so fondly, so truly—no matter—I can never 
Gracefully he lifted the plumed cap from his 3 love again.” 
head, and with courteous respect presented the$ The frozen spring of her affections was thaw- 
letters. Count Herman desired his wife to re-$ ing, but she knew it not. 
ceive and entertain the Baron Von Lindorf, as The time came when Lindorf, at Irmengarde’s 
the honored friend of her husband, until he $ feet, avowed his love. She gave him her confi- 
should himself return to the castle. dence in return. She told him of her wrongs 

Week succeeded to week; then weeks grew and sufferings. ‘Even were I free to love 
into months, the baron still lingered, and still s again,” she said, “I could not. My heart is 
the count came not. Irmengarde had received 3 crushed. Lindorf, I would not twine the young 
her husband’s friend courteously, but with in- ; buds of thy life with the fading flowers of mine. 
difference. As a wife she had obeyed her hus- : But it is sweet to feel that I am not alone on 
band’s command; as lady of the castle, she was} earth. Lindorf, let us be friends,” 
hospitable and attentive; further she thought 8 ‘Let it be as thou wilt, sweetest and déarest,”’ 
little about her handsome guest. Gradually, ; said Lindorf, and he passed his arm round her 
the charm of his manner, the intelligence of his $ waist, and drew her to his bosom. Irmengarde 
conversation, awoke some slight interest in her } leaned her head on his shoulder and wept. 
mind. Her attention once excited, she, who in$ And she repeated to herself—‘‘“We may be 
poetry and painting so ardently worshipped the $ friends. I need not grudge myself the few brief 
beautiful, could not but notice the symmetry of : emotions of delight his society affords me. God 
Lindorf’s form, the beauty of his features, and ; knows I have purchased them dearly !” 
the melody of his voice. Irmengarde observed ’ Now that Irmengarde had looks of love to rest 
that the baron’s eyes were brilliant—she could } on her again, she became attentive to her dress, 
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and occasionally replaced her long neglected ; more attached to Lindorf. And now the morning 
jewels. One day she wore a cross of gold ap- } rose brightly, the day passed swiftly, and the 
pended to a string of Turkish amulets. When j sunset brought no gloom, for Lindorf’s eyes 
Lindorf entered the apartment she arose to meet ; : beamed with unchanging fondness. The wounds 
him, but as she advanced an exprescion of ex- jin Irmengarde’s heart were not healed, but balm 
treme pain crossed his features, and he stopped } ; was poured into them, and they ceased to ache. 
rhort. ‘‘What is the matter?” cried Irmengarde, } Lindorf loved the chase, and was often absent 
springing to his side. He repulsed her with a} among the hills. Irmengarde sat in her balcony 
vonvulsive gesture and averted head. ‘Those ; to listen for his bugle, and watch him bounding 
amulets,” he stammered, ‘‘the perfume.” Irmen- ; up the rocky path which led to the castle. When 
garde hastily undid the clasp and flung the orna-} he came she hastened to meet him; he smiled 
ment from her. Lindorf, recovering, kissed the } upon her, he pressed her hands in his, and 
fair hand extended to support him, and thanked ; leading her back to her seat, he placed himself 
her for her kindness, explaining to her that the} beside her. Together they gazed on the beau- 
oder of roses (with which the amulets were ‘tiful landscape. The glittering Rhine, with its 
strongly scented) always affected him very pain- castle-crowned banks, its loftv mountains, and 
fully. Irmengarde summoned her page, who, : its dusky forests, with the aeep blue sky spark- 
on entering, presented her with letters which ‘ling above them. They seldom spoke—a look, 
had just arrived from Vienna. She directed him $a pressure of the hand, a murmured word of 
to carry away the amulets, and tore open the} endearment conveyed their feelings. Irmen- 
letters, exclaiming, ‘‘From Gertrude—my dear, ; garde’s heart overflowed with grateful tender- 
dear Gertrude.” $ness. Once she said to him, ‘I was so watched 

‘And what does the fair Gertrude tell thee?” 3 before thou camest. Thou hast brought light 
demanded Lindorf, seating himself at her feet. {into the dungeon of my grief. I think thou 

‘Something very strange indeed,” replied {must be my guardian angel. Art thou not?” 
Irmengarde, after rapidly casting her eyes over } She looked smilingly into his eyes as she spoke, 
the epistle; ‘‘so strange, that—but listen, and : but even in that dim light shrunk back from 
then you shall hear it.” } their wild and sad expression. Who can tell 

‘Some months ago,” wrote Gertrude, ‘thou 3 what Lindorf thought or felt at that moment? 
mayst recollect that I informed thee of the sud- ; And was Irmengarde happy? No. Happiness 
den death of the young Lodowick, Count Von } is a calm and self-approving state. Irmengarde 
Eichenwald. At his death, his noble estates {was neither calm nor self-approving. In Lin- 
became the property of a distant relation. When } dorf’s absence, a sense of danger and sadness 
the heir took possession, on inspecting the family : pressed upon her mind; she tried to argue her- 
jewels, a ring of great value was missing. Search } self into the belief that a friendship so pure as 
was made for it in vain, and it was suggested, } hers, a love so tender and respectful as Lindorf’s 
that as the deceased count wore it frequently, it; could not produce evil; but conscience, more 
might have been buried with him. The vault $ faithful than reason, cried, “Beware!” Some- 
was opened—thou mayst imagine the consterna- 3 times she almost regretted the blameless misery 
tion that prevailed, when it was known that {of the past. Sometimes she prayed that she 
Count Lodowick’s coffin was found open and } might be enabled to resign the society of Lin- 
empty, nor has the body yet been discovered.” 3 dorf ; then, hearing his footsteps, she started 

“Ts it not horrible?” said Irmengarde, raising : from her knees, dashed off her tears, and has- 
her eyes from the paper. s tened to meet him, exclaiming bitterly, «Oh! it 

‘Horrible indeed,” replied Lindorf. $ is easy for the happy to be good.” 

After a few more comments, the conversation ; 
wandered to other topics—and Irmengarde in- 
quired tf Lindorf felt quite recovered. PART III. 

Quite,” “he replied, ‘‘buf, my Irmengarde, ‘How close the air is. I can scarcely breathe. 
wilt thou, to oblige me, promise never to wear } Open the casement, Ida. How dark it grows!” 
that necklace again? The perfume affects me; ‘‘A storm is coming on, madam,” said her 
so painfully.” attendant. ‘The clouds are driving swiftly 

The countess willingly assured him that she } toward the castle.” 
would wear the obnoxious ornament no more. Irmengarde was standing before her mirror. 

: «There, that will do. Give me my scarf, Ida.” 

Time wore on. Irmengarde said every day,: Splendidly attired, and radiant in beauty, 


5 


«I can never love again;” and every day became ‘ Irmengarde descended to the saloon where 
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Lindorf awaited her, and stealing playfully be- 
hind him, put her hand over his eyes. He 
struck the soft hand away, and sprang from her 
touch. His features were convulsed as she had 
seen them once before. 

“What ails thee now?” said she, amazed. 

“That necklace—put it off, I beseech thee,” 
he faltered, in tones of agony. Irmengarde wore 
that day a superb necklace, to which was affixed 
a diamond cross. She hesitated, but seeing that 
Lindorf stood pale and shuddering at a distance, 
she took off the necklace and placed it on a table, 
saying, as she threw over it the scarf which had 
hung on her arm—‘‘ There, thou shalt not even 
see it.” Lindorf’s beautiful features grew calm, 
and beamed with love as he approached the 
countess. ‘*Thou art all goodness, all kind- 
ness,” said he, kneeling before her, ‘‘how shall 
thy Lindorf thank thee?” He clasped her waist 
as he knelt, and Irmengarde, leaning on his 
shoulder, gazed with fond delight on the hand- 
some lover, and passed her white fingers through 
his glossy curls. 

“Dost thou love me, Irmengarde?” said he, 
at length. 

Her eyes answered the question. 

‘And wilt thou not be mine, sweet one?” 

“Am I not thine, Lindorf? Am I not, in 
heart and soul thy own? Do not I hope to 
spend eternity with thee?” 

«Wilt thou fly with me, Irmengarde!” 

‘And make myself unworthy of thee? 
dort, thou art not serious.” 

“T am not, my noble Irmengarde. 
isa proof of love r 

“Name it, my beloved. If it be what I may 
in honor give thee, it is thine.” 

Lindorf clasped her hands within his. ‘‘Then 
swear to me, Irmengarde, by all thou holdest 
sacred, though we must be parted on earth, to 
be mine in eternity. Declare that thou art 
willing to give thyself to me, in heart and soul, 
forever.” 

Irmengarde raised her eyes to heaven. She 
was about to pronounce the oath, but paused to 


Lin- 


But there 


look once more on Lindorf. A vague alarm § 


thrilled through her heart as her eyes met his. 


‘«T will not swear,” she exclaimed. ‘‘Lindorf, 
release me. Art thou mad? I will not swear.” 
Did terror and agitation deceive her sight, or 
did an incarnate demon hold her in his grasp? 
Those fire-flashing eyes, that altered face! ‘Thou 
$ art mine,” he exclaimed, in a voice, oh, how un- 
like the silvery tones of love, ‘‘didst thou not 
call upon me in thy sinful wrath?—thou art 
3 mine, for thou hast, of thine own will, cast off thy 
: safeguard.” 
‘*Oh! help me heaven!” shrieked the countess, 
; sinking on her knees, while Lindorf still grasped 
3 her arm. A gust of wind rushed through the 
3 open casement. It blew the scarf from the table, 
pay necklace, entangled in its folds, came with 
3 it, and the Cross fell at Irmengarde’s feet. 
3 ‘Fiend, now I defy thee!” she exclaimed, 
‘ seizing the Cross, and holding it aloft. With a 
; yell of pain and fury the baffled demon quitted 
$ his hold. 
‘«By this precious symbol of salvation, I com- 
3 


mand thee to depart!” 

A crash of thunder shook the castle to its 
’ base. Still grasping the Cross, Irmengarde pros- 
3 trated herself, atid prayed fervently. When she 
‘ arose, she was alone. 
3 The same day the dead body of Count Lodo- 
3 wick was discovered lying before the door of the 
; cemetery in Vienna. 


er rem 





Did the countess retire into a convent, and 
spend her time on earth in prayer and vigil? 

No—with a humbled and chastened spirit she 
resumed the duties of her station. She sought 
not to win back the worthless love of her incon- 
stant husband, but she prayed that she might 
forgive as she would be forgiven. Again she 
comforted the sorrowful, nursed the sick, sup- 
plied the needy, and sympathized with all. 
Again she was tle guide and friend of her 
children, and they ‘‘rose up and called her 
blessed.”” She strove to give her heart to a 
better love than that of earth, which perisheth; 
and when she died, full of years and honors, 
she left the history of her trials and her tempta- 
tions for a warning to those who may hereafter 
8 live, and love, and suffer. 








“I DWELL AMO 


Far and wide green hills are spreading, 
Near the solemn forest waves, 

Hard by is a tiny steeple, 
Yonder is the place of graves. 


Often ’mid these shades I’ve wandered 
Listening to the Autumn tone, 


MINE OWN.” 


And here, too, the pleasant watchword, 
“Lo, I dwell among mine own!” 


NG 


Sweet content was in the spirit, 
In the words, and in the tone, 

And I have it dearly treasured— 
“Lo, I dwell among mine own.” 





THE TWO MAGDALENS. 


BY HETTY 


I wonper if there exists anywhere upon earth 
a character which one could admire without 
wishing it improved! 

No matter how small the proportions—I have 
looked among high and low in my life—long for 
this pearl of price, and have not found it yet. 

I mean a character in which every virtue 
balances another virtue, instead of requiring 
the symmetry of the whole to be preserved by 
some corresponding growth of vice or frailty; 
for nature, we all know, is a genuine artist; 
order and beauty are the beginning and ending 
of her creed; she will round us off in some way— 
will draw our most unconscious deeds with the 
exact proportion of her own elliptical lines, and 
pile up our characters in pyramidal shapes, 
whether we wish it or no. 

Our hearts are like a certain wheat-field in 
which the devil planted tares; weed out the bad 
and you will trample down or uproot the good. 
Nay, worse, admiring the most beautiful flower 
of excellence, as‘it waves in the sunshine above, 
we have only to glance a little way down the 
stem and find it grafted into some stock of pride, 
selfishness or falsehood—wild figs and brambles! 
And just so, reaching forth our hand to destroy 
a monstrous growth of ill, without waiting an 
instant to examine the deformity, lo, there be- 
neath is the stem of some eden-plant, which 
finding no congenial air to draw its blossoms 
forth, had suffered the dull earth to send this 
ugliness climbing up throug\ its passive fibres. 

Perhaps it is because we are so prone to ex- 
cess, and good Piers Ploughman was right when 
he affirmed that ‘‘measure is medicine.” 
knows but our “sin-sick earth” might lift up 
her head once more among the angels, if we would 
all follow the prescription! 

So many cases in illustration of what I have 
said are crowding my mind, that I am puzzled to 
select one, and give the nearest. 

For just now the door-bell rang, and there 


Who ; 


HOLYOKE, 


}my pen, and the above sage observations were 
} checked in the midst, while sun-bonnet in hand, 
3I went across the garden to Madam Leslie’s 


S 
’ cottage. 

; The unopened box stood in the hall—the lady 
’ was not yet visible, and I- passed quietly into 
the parlor to wait. 

How elegant and refined, yet how simple were 
all its appointments, as through the shade they 
became apparent one by one to my light-blinded 
eyes. There were white vases, some modelled 
after the exquisite relics of Etruria, others of 
later design, pure and graphic and delicate, as 
though some great musician had conjured snow- 
flakes to drift into these forms, and bound them 
there by the magic of his melodies. Vases of 
crystal, too, that looked as though they were 
carved from the very glittering bosom of 4 
water-fall—etherial as air, and as free from 
stain; while some of the Bohemian make might 
have been moulded from the froth at its base— 
every bubble holding its rainbow petrified. 

Leaning quietly against the wall, were port- 
folios of prints whose beauty was well known to 
me, for the generous-hearted owner had long 
ago placed them at my service. The walls were 
dark with paintings—in that dim light I could 
only discern the gilded frames, and here and 
there the white wing of some angel, the gleam- 
ing hair of a Magdalen, or the meek, pale face 
of the Madonna watching above her child. I 
knew them all by heart, for my good neighbor 
believed that if it is sinful to conceal one’s own 
: light under a bushel, it is much worse to hide 
those which larger, purer souls have kindled! 
How benevolent and beautiful she seemed, as the 
old lady would say this, and with a smile, ‘‘ My 
;money can purchase these works of art from 
$men—not from God; they are still, as they 

should be, at the service of all his creatures— 
‘and it’s a happy thing for me I am rich enough 
Snot to care that keeping open house, as I’m in 





came from my neighbor a kind and cordial note } consequence obliged to do, wears out and fades 

of invitation to be present at the unpacking of ’my furniture. So whenever you meet a soul 

© picture she had received from Italy—a Mag- that loves beauty, remember how well I love to 

dalen, a genuine Correggio—for which she had $ display my treasures.” 

paid more (this wasn’t in the note) than all my 3 But now came the good lady herself, her lace 

ittle fortune of dollars and cents. ; cap-borders floating in the summer wind, about 
No —_ asked than accepted—down I threw } a pleasant, thickly-wrinkled face. 
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“Qh, you’ve come, dear, and I’ve kept you 
waiting. Why didn’t you open the blinds, and 
make use of your eyes? Forgive my delay, I 
had a beggar in the kitchen—thought I never 
should be rid of her. Don’t they trouble you 
dreadfully? Poor things, I never refuse them a 
meal, but don’t approve of indiscriminate charity. 
Ah, here’s the carpenter!” she rattled on. 

The box was opened and the picture hung— 
the curtains of silk damask were, in the old 
lady’s excitement, tied into knots that their 
shadow need obscure no beauty in her new trea- 
sure. 

Mrs. Leslie was something of a connoiseur, 
and luxuriated accordingly in the wonders of 
art her picture undoubtedly revealed; the beau- 
tiful forehead; the tear-wet eyes; the quivering 
breathing lips; the long, soft, shining hair—that 
might have been spun from the purple and gold 
of an Italian sunset; the exquisite hand, so deli- 
cately veined. 

It was a wonder, a miracle; and yet—yet—not 
the Magdalen we think of as a friend of Christ, 
to minister unto the necessities of those he 
loved. 

Far less was the woman pictured there, one 
whom for an instant Mrs. Leslie would admit to 
her parlor. But I praised the picture all I could 
in consgience, and came home. 

“Oh, Mrs. Walter,” said Biddy, as I entered, 
“I’m glad you’re here at last—there is a poor 
thing in the parlor taking on so, and waiting for 
you.” 

I found her there, a girl of nineteen perhaps, 
with a face like that of an antique statue, so 
regular and marble cold in its paleness; but 
there was life enough in the violet eyes and the 
wet, silky lashes. 

Alas! another Magdalen, one of great Nature’s 
painting !—but such a voice, sweet and fresh as 
if a violet’s odor were translated into sound. 

I recognized it instantly. Could this be Mary 
Wilton—whom I had known so well—through 
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garments in which Mrs. Leslie had clothed her, 
would support her wants—and then, bred in 
luxury and idleness, even if she had energy to 
work, she knew not how to begin, nor where to 
turn for an employer. 

It is an easy thing to say, ‘‘Why not work?” 
‘« «Be fed and clothed,’ and then go your ways.” 
But, reader, did you ever make the attempt, 
without the help of advice or early experience, 
to crowd your way into the ranks of those who 
earn their bread, and a woman too, a young girl? 

‘It was not pride or indolence,” said Mary 
Wilton, ‘‘if pride were not dead I should have 
been saved from that chilling repulse, which, 


$ though I deserved, I did not expect from Mrs. 


Leslie; it was,” and the lids drooped till their 
silky lashes touched her crimsoning cheek, ‘‘it 
was the dread of temptation that led me here to 
be driven back to the streets again—a beggar. 

“T can live in the midst of damask and rose- 
wood, and have fine pictures yet, if I choose— 
the thought keeps coming as if a fiend whis- 
pered it. Oh, save me, or I will kill this body: 
another fiend urges this, and save my soul from 
pollution!” 

Need I tell you that Mary Wilton is to abide 
henceforth as one of my own family? The doors 
of Mrs. Leslie’s cottage will close against me in 
consequence; but I would not exchange my Mag- 
dalen for hers! 

Neither can I find it in my heart to blame my 
neighbor, severely as a stranger might. Had 
not her generous nature poured forth its gifts 
and its love so profusely toward the orphan girl, 
the treatment which she considered rank ingrati- 
tude would not have stung her so keenly, and 
shut out all belief in Mary’s penitence. And if 
undutifulness, ingratitude, sin, deserved in’ her 
eyes, has vigorous punishment, would she rever- 
ence order and beauty enough to spend all her 
substance in Etrus-can vases—in pictures and 
prints? 

Does not her keen sense of wrong correspond 


whom I first gained access to the cottage, where } with her keen sense of beauty? and the opinion- 
she dwelt as Mrs. Leslie’s pet and child; a dis-  ativeness which will not listen or be convinced— 
tant connection too—an angel of sweetness and } is it not a growth from that decision of character 
beauty! which has led her to walk on so generously and 
I saw in an instant why she had come to me. : beautifully, regardless of the world’s fashion? 
Deceived and led away by the brother of her pro-; With her head full of the Magdalen’s gleaming 
tectress, a handsome man of the world—lured by 3 hair, how could she wait to consider that she 
promises of marriage and a whole life’s adora- ; might be driving the child to a life of sin and 
tion—alarmed too by the old lady’s decided nega- \ utter ruin? 
tive, she had consented to elope. We are safe, the churches say, within our 
Directly she discovered the deceit which had ; creed. Mrs. Leslie looked in hers and discovered 


been imposed upon her, for the man was already { —for we find in any form of words just what we 


married, Mary fled—she told me all now—lived } are looking after—that she was right; then with 
alone as long as her jewelry and the elegant} her beaming, neighborly smile had come to greet 
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me in the parlor, and forget the troublesome in- 
cident which had occurred. 

Just so with Mary Wilton: but for her beau- 
tiful girlish faith, her womanly doubt of any 
evil in the being she loved, she had never come 
so near the edge of ruin in another world—nor 
so irrevocably lost her good name in this. 

Now as this is no peculiar case, but one out 
of a world full of equally, often more than 
equally puzzling ones, there seems only one way 
left to escape from misanthropy: to take up the 
Eclectic method in our search for good among 
mankind; let one man be refined, another con- 
siderate, a third just, and a fourth generous; 
let one write books, another read, and a third 
find more in them then writer and reader both; 
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let one woman go about like the Madonna of 
artists, always with a child in her arms; let 
Urania study astronomy, Dorcas make garments 
for the poor, and Phillis cook in the kitchen. 

It is annoying to find the ideal which exists so 
complete in our own minds, and which we long 
to have reflected perfectly in some neighbor soul, 
reflected thus as in a broken mirror, only by 
parts: but we must work by the ‘Method of 
Nature;’”’ and looking back at the end of life, 
may, after all, find one great heap of isolated 
attributes have arranged themselves so symme- 
trically at last, that Nature will ‘‘adopt’” them 
as she did the pyramids—if not as a temple for 
worship, then as tomb over our own insinceri- 
ties and doubts. 
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THE WINT 


BY SARAH 


Ts a Winter night; a keen, sharp breeze 
Makes the icicles shake on the skeleton trees; 
But the stars shine bright in the far-off sky, 
And the musical bells jingle merrily by. 


There are crystal wreaths on the window-pane, 
And landscapes frosted with tower and fane, 
Which the moon lights up with silvery gleams, 
Like the fairy land I have seen if dreams. 


Oh! a strange and wonderful artist is He, 
That touches the window and jewels the tree; 
No other pencil draws pictures so fair, 

No jewels are brighter though rich and rare. 


Like the smile of a friend, as gentle and sweet 
Is this moonlight that falls on the floor at my feet; 


ER NIGHT. 


E. JUDSON. 


2 But without, it is shining pale and still, 
§ On the snowy valley and shrouded hill. 


$ Like some Fata Morgana vision of air, 
: ’Gainst the evening sky so coldly fair, 
3 Are the penciled outlines of cottages white, 
; Shadowed faintly forth in the dreamy light. 


’Tis a pleasant scene, yet it saddens me, 
3 For my thoughts will turn, loved friend, to thee, 
3 And ’tis but a short and fleeting year 
3 Since thou wert standing beside me here. 


8 
; This same sweet light then bathed thy brow, 

$ But light more glorious falls on it now; 

} Then thine eyes were bright with the light of love, 
3} Now chou’rt an angel in Heaven above. 





THOUGHTS AT TWILIGHT. 


BY MARY 


Dayuicut is fading from the earth, 
And many a dusky cloud 

Is gathering o’er the evening sky, 
Its brightness to enshroud. 


One ray alone of soft, pure light 
Dispels the lowering gloom; 

Broader and brighter grows the space 
Its starry rays illume. 


Till all the West hath caught its gleam, 
And clouds of blue and gold 

Are wearing robes of dazzling light, 
Sweet Luna to enfold. 


L. MEANY. 


Oh! is it not thus when the shrinking soul 
To the vale of Death draws near? 

Dark clouds and shadows are round the puth, 
And the heart grows chill with fear; 


When faint ’mid the shadows a ray appears— 
*Tis a beam from Calvary’s height— 
Brightly its lustre gleams around, 
And bathed in its shining light. 


The struggling spirit bursts its bonds, 
And in triumph soars away, 

Till the growing light is merged into 
The full glory of endless day. 








THE WOMEN WHO DID NOT CARE, 


AND WHO HAD 


NO INFLUENCE. 


BY ALICE CARY. 


Mrs. Everone, Mrs. Clark, Mrs. Morris, and 
Mrs. Burdsil, were neighbors once upon a time, 
no matter when nor where. On one of the closest 
and sultriest mornings that ever took its place 
toward the close of a July, these women might 
have been seen in pretty much the same mood— 
how it chanced I don’t know—perhaps ill-humor 
was the epidemic of the neighborhood. 

“There, Sally, I wish you would just stop and 
sew a button on for me,” said Mr. Clark, pre- 
senting himself to his wife, as she stood elbow 
deep over the dish-washing pan, in the hottest of 
kitchens. Of course Mrs. Clark did as requested, 
but the interruption marred her thoughts, and 
she forgot to ask her husband for the fourth time, 
whether or not he would come and fetch her 
home, if she should drink tea with her friend, 
Mrs. Everone, that afternoon. Three times she 


had inquired before, and good Mr. Clark had § 


made no definite answer. 

It was not until the button was sewed on, and 
the husband quite out of hearing, that Gilbert, 
Mrs. Clark’s little son, pulling at her skirts, said, 
“What did he say, mother? Can we go?” 

“There! bless my life!” exclaimed the irri- 
tated woman, ‘‘your father’s gone and never said 
a word about it. I'll declare, I believe I will 
hever open my mouth again—nobody pays any 
regard to what I say—lI don’t believe there is 
another woman in the world but that has more 
influence than I have—no difference what I do 
or try to do, (here she thought of having stopt 
her dish-washing to sew on the button) it don’t 
make one bit of difference—and if I was to die 
to-day, I don’t suppose there would be a tear 
shed,” and some natural tears filled the woman’s 
eyes at the picture of unlamented death she had 
drawn, 

“‘Oh, mother, don’t,” said little Gilbert, his 
eyes filling too. Mrs. Clark might have seen 
her influence reflected thus soon if she could 


s the wretchedness of the child, still looking wist- 
fully in her face and pulling at her skirt, and 
drying her eyes on the towel, she said, ‘‘Put on 
your hat, and go over and tell Mrs. Everone 
mother will drink tea with her,” and no doubt 
she cared little in her heart just then whether 
$ or not Mr. Clark came for her. 
$ She had no influence, even with her husband, 
she felt,-and when one or two tears that would 
come, fell on the dainty ribbon she was trimming 
her cap with, she said to herself it was no dif- 
ference, nobody would ever notice her cap, she 
supposed. 

“T had nearly forgotten,” said Mr. Morris, 
’ turning back to address his wife, after having 
gone some steps toward the field, ‘I had nearly 


forgotten to tell you there is to be a meeting at 
Squire Dick’s to-morrow, to take the case of the 





widow Smith into consideration. She has been 

$sick, you know, ever since her house burned 
down, and needs to have something done for 

’ her—of course you will go.” 

$ «Of course I shall not,” replied Mrs. Morris, 
3 whose irritability had been heightened by the 
misfortune of spilling a cup of tea on her new 
’ buff-colored dress, which had covered all the 
8 : 

: front breadth with purple spots. 

3 “Why not?” asked the husband, in astonish- 

‘ ment. 

: ‘‘Because I have nothing to give away,” re- 
3 plied the wife, shortly. 

; “I think you might spare some trifle,” urged 
; the husband, “but I would go if I did not give 
$a cent, and show a good-will, at any rate.” 

‘¢I would like to know who sees or who cares 
;Wwhat Ido? I don’t think I shall be likely to 
$give myself trouble for the sake of example, 
; anless I had more influence—it will do well 
senough for Mrs. Clark, and Mrs. Everone, and 

Mrs. Burdsil to go, for their movements are of 
$ some account.” 


have seen anything just then—but she could not, ; ‘Well, well, do as you please, I don’t care,” 
nothing but the dusty peach tree that stood too { answered the husband, disappointed and vexed. 
far from the window to shade it, and moving not ; ««Ah, I knew it,” said the wife, ‘‘you don’t 
a leaf—the swam of flies that blackened the air, } care what I do, nor no one else does, so I shall 
and the weary day’s work before her. After } remain at home and take my ease,” and with an 
awhile, however, she became dimly conscious of ‘angry toss of the head, she —- her 
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skirt and began dipping the spots in a bowl of opinions of Mrs. Morris, and Mrs. Burdsil, and 
vinegar. Mrs. Clark shall not weigh a feather with us, for 
Mrs. Burdsil meantime was fanning herself }I think we should find it quite impossible to be 
violently with her apron, and wondering why ; pleased ourselves with what pleased no one—for 
Thomas Bender, the hired man, had: failed to } myself, I expect to find my greatest pleasure in 
split the oven-wood as she directed. ‘‘I told} pleasing other people, and for all that keep a 
him twenty times,” she said, “but what is the trifling will of my own.” 
use—nobody heeds what I say.” ‘He is fast; ‘Very well, do as you choose, I am as willing 
asleep in the hay-mow,” said Mary Burdsil, } you should have your own way, as I am deter- 
coming in with her apron full of eggs. ‘*Dear {mined to have mine,” retorted the independent 
me,” said the mother, “he has been to the } Mrs. Everone, ‘and besides what I do is nothing 
tavern again—I do wish everybody would join ; to anybody.” ‘ 
the Temperance Society, and put down this ter- ‘*But, Jane,” interposed the light-hearted 
rible trade of drunkard-making.”’ Peggy, ‘‘I don’t want to do as I choose—I want 
‘*Have you joined the Temperance Society, to do as you choose, so tell me what is to be the 
mother?” asked Mary, innocently. $ order of the day’s work.” 
‘*No, child, don’t bother me any more,” an- **I told you once,” said Mrs. Everone; ‘I 
swered the mother, almost angrily. propose to do as I please for the future, and it 
“But why don’t you if it’s a good thing?” $is my pleasure to begin with doing nothing. 
persisted the child. Whether I work or play will make no differ- 
‘* Because,”’ said the mother, forced to make } ence.” 
some excuse, ‘it would take the united strength ; There was no use in talking to a woman in the 
of all the influential people in the neighborhood } mood Mrs. Everone was in, and Peggy seeing 
to effect the reform I spoke of, and what could } and feeling it to be so, said nothing further, and 
one poor woman like me do?” returning to another part of the house, busied 
The child was silenced but not convinced. 3 herself in examining her last year’s dresses. 


were. aa 











She could not understand why her mother should This one she would put new sleeves in, and that 


not have as much influence as the rest. one tighten a little in the waist, another required 

“Well, Jane, what are we to do to-day?” said $ simply to be ironed anew, and another an addi- 
Peggy Miles to her sister, Mrs. Everono, as she 3 tional hook and eye—then appeared one quite 
joined her in the shadow of the morning-glories } past further service, and as Peggy held it up to 
before the door. the light to be assured, before she should de- 

‘“*Not much of anything,” replied Mrs. Eve- 3 cide finally, she saw coming down the path and 
rone—‘‘I don’t see but that those who live idly ; making his way to the door, Mrs. Clark’s little 
get along just as well as I, who have worked hard } son Gilbert—she was hurrying down to see what 
all my life, and I am just going to begin, and 3 it was he wanted, when she heard Mrs. Everone 
from this time take my ease—I don’t care what } say, ‘Tell your mother I am not able to see her 
anybody says.”” And wiping her brow, as if she $ to-day.” 


felt the sweat that had been there many a time, 
she looked the defiance she spoke. 

‘Oh, yes, you do, Jane, care for what folks 
say as much as I; everybody cares, and every 
body ought to care for the opinion of the world.” 

‘“‘The world!” repeated Mrs. Everone, deri- 
sively, ‘‘what’s my world, I'd like to know— 
Mrs. Morris, and Mrs. Burdsil, and Mrs. Clark? 
A great world to care for, to be sure—I would 
not give my judgment for all theirs put together 
—and hereafter I mean to do just as I please, 


‘*Yes, ma’am,” said little Gilbert, hesitating 
and looking anxiously at the woman, in the hope 
that she would say when his mother could home, 
for his new shoes were come home the night 
before, and a nice summer hat that morning, 
and all the month past he had been looking for- 
ward to a happy visit to Mrs. Everone’s. If he 
: had laughed aloud when his father read the news- 
paper, his mother had immediately frightened 
him to silence by saying, ‘‘Gilbert must be a 
good boy if he wants to go visiting at Mrs. Eve- 





and have some satisfaction of my life—no one } rone’s.” He had one day held five skeins of silk 
can please one’s self and everybody else at the on his little tired hands, while his mother wound, 
same time, and the person who tries to please : tangled and untangled them; he had weeded in 
everybody don’t please anybody—that’s just the i the garden days without number—had picked 
amount of it.” ; strawberries and gooseberries, sticking his hands 

“Perhaps so,” said Peggy, “but it is not ; with the latter terribly, evening after evening for 
very wise, after all, to set one’s judgment against } the family tea—had gone to bed all alone bravely, 


that of the world, or indeed to resolve that the { though in his heart he was terribly fearful some 
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big, black monster would come and eat him up: j the ill-humor of the wife—here was her husband 
and all these and many more things he had done ; come an hour sooner than common, and she had 
to earn the pleasure of which he now saw him- } proposed to have dinner an hour later, besides, 
self so bitterly disappointed. No wonder he ’ she had been so engrossed with having her own 
hesitated, looked wishfully, and at last ventured } way, that she had given no thought to the cus- 
to say, ‘‘Shall I tell her nothing else, mam ?” * tomary preparation. She made no answer to 
Peggy stole softly back, resolved that for once 3 questions of her husband, but hastened to set 
= sister so have ond own way without in- ; before him whatever her hand could find, for 
erence, for many and many a time she had ; while the fire of her wrath had been burning, 
coaxed her out of the ill-humored asseveration ; the fire on the hearth had gone out, and to aa 
that she had no influence, and she did not care ; to her troubles the fruit proved to be sour, and 
jo nea. pony a rh le ot } the es too—of i last fact she effected igno- 
cooked the mouth } rance, however; so her slender stock would be, 
of little Gilbert became, and how the tears rushed { she thought, reduced altogether too much by 
into his eyes as he turned the corner of the house, : their removal. 
and she would perhaps have remonstrated with } : «Come, Jenny!’ said Mr. Everone, taking his 
Mrs. Everone, had she not seen that she had place at the table—he spoke cheerfally, for he 
risen and was looking after the little boy: and $ would have been glad to scatter the thunder- 
that her troubled face showed plainly enough ; asad that was in her face by a little sunshine. 
that she cared a great deal even for what little But Jenny replied ungraciously that she did not 
= would ee ye ‘ want anything, and resuming her seat, resumed 
is no way, thoug eggy, she must {also her enjoyment, as much doubtless as most 
. . . . by : 
re it wr tore a ane with having her 3 persons enjoy who have their own way altogether. 
way, and finding her influence. ‘Don’t drink the milk,” said Pe “it i 
At eleven o’clock Mr. Everone came in from 3 not good”—but Mr. Everone had oa sims 
ed cae ae his Benger mes a of it freely—‘*‘nor the fruit either,” added 
. What is the matter, Jenny?” he said, } Peggy—but the uncomfortable husband said he 
with more asperity than anxiety, seeing her sit- had already partaken of it, but that he had not 
po Pag shadow of the morning-glory vines, i tasted it at all, and had eaten simply from the 
nt an as well “ usual, abl necessity of eating something. ‘Never mind,” 
saan ’ pe i t the tone, she was in just } said Peggy, coming toward her brother-in-law, 
te nae 0 we i a tone, and without § and speaking below her breath, ‘‘let Jenny have 
ms shad oe oe oe eet her way this time, depend upon it, it will be the 
, “Nothing, sir. most effectual cure.” 
pe seri repeated Mr. Everone, sharper; So, pulling his hat low over his eyes, Mr. Eve- 
ne — ; ; rone left his wife without speaking further, and 
i “eee made you think anything was } with heart heavier than his footsteps, perhaps, 
“Why, of ee sie ge his broken plow toward the blacksmith 
thn 1 ; ought you must be very } shop. 
a ft you nar not able to see Mrs. Clark— } Peggy’s light dinner was no hindrance to her 
von > 4 > Seapean a pad clone I = vn —~ $ work, bev at sunset her summer dresses were in 
plow—it will 3 nice order. 
oe nx S vi a were or more to get it mended, Meantime Jenny had remained rocking to and 
ack “ ing—how did oe happen to send: fro as long as she could endure it, for before 
- a to our neighbors? night the rest became the hardest labor she had 
ne ~ a on , to get through just sever done. She felt it a duty she owed to her- 
uch wor at day, and he would easily ; self to have her own way, and for that day, at 
. ’ y, a 
roth her tae his a a for this interrup- } least, do nothing at all. From her childhood up 
res a inser : indrance of mend- } she had been haunted with the delusion that if 
plow, an e cost too—no wonder he ; she ld only do j i 
Was a little provoked, for it is not impossible fo th caiina io oye cae ; pe > 
vuligin we ne Ped th 7 “ mt $ the ot emaiae of her happiness—terrible 
: nusband to be provoked } mistake, as on one day’s trial she found it, 
with his wife. He looked at the sun, looked at : as any one else suits ‘tub ten nena ane 
his wife, looked at nothing—then at his broken } | once cut loose from what was wholesome re- 
cae Romors, Rewer “T om pwd . ai | oa we are not long in finding that we have 
inner—most ready, Jenny?” His} lost our greatest, or rather, perhaps, our best 
tone was mollified in the last words, but not so ‘ liberty. ' 











THE WOMEN WHO DID NOT CARE. 
She had enjoyed her independence, as I said, } afternoon, he said, and had hardly been able to 
as long as she could endure it, and with a head } set one foot before the other as he came home, 
aching, as much with uneasy thoughts as with } He looked pale and weak, and altogether sick 
abstainance, shut herself in her own roum, and } and spiritless as soon as he reached the porch, 
finished the day with a miserable crying. } He could not im»gine the cause, he said, but he 
A beautiful sunset shone and faded—the cows had never been so suddenly and severely ill in 
came gently home, were milked, and laid down : his life. Jenny could imagine, without going 
to sleep in the pasture that greenly sloped ; farther than the soured milk and fruit which she 
toward the sunset a little distance from her $ had so carelessly, so wickedly, she now thought, 
window—the birds sang their good-byes and} set before him, and her cheek tingled with 
2 ? 
dropt quietly to their leafy beds—the cherry tree, } shame as she took his head on her knee, and 
the pear tree, the lilac against the wall, had each } chafed his temples, and smoothed away the 
its little concert of hushes and twitters—but in } heavy hair from the chilly, damp forehead. In 
her dark, stilling room, Mrs. Everone saw nothing ; the refreshing air of evening, and the recipient 
of the beauty—heard nothing of the music—she } of such attentions, the husband felt better 
7 s . 
was having her own way, and the effect even directly, as what husband does not under the 
upon herself was anything but satisfactory. : like treatment, and when Peggy spread the tea- 
No doubt she secretly rejoiced when at last the } table within the morning-glory curtained porch, 
door opened, and Peggy entered, to say that Mrs. ; adding to the ordinary fare the pie, and the 
Morris, and Mrs. Clark, and Mrs. Burdsil were } cake, and the peaches, and the family sat down 
all come to see how she was. ‘You see,” said 3} together, they had never in their lives been hap- 
Peggy, ‘‘they care a great deal for you, if you § pier. 
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perenne ree. 


don’t care for what they think.” 


Mrs. Everone had not been accustomed to 


Mrs. Everone washed her eyes, and made the ’ bake either cake or pies. ‘The making of them 


necessary preparation with a very ill grace. She 
really did not feel like seeing one of them, she 


requires so much time,” she had been used to 
say, ‘‘not to mention the sugar, and spice, and 


said—could hardly, in fact, hold her head up, 3 butter.” Really, she did not feel that she could 


and she hoped they would mercifu!ly make their 
visits short as possible—such ceremonious calls 
she never enjoyed when she was well—and so at 


her friends a little ungraciously, I am afraid. 

Mrs. Morris could not stay a moment, she said, 
she had left her baby sick, but that she could not 
rest till she ran over to see for herself how her 
neighbor was. She had been at work hard and 
was very tired, but the walk had done her good, 
she said, and beside, it was a great comfort to 
find her friend doing so well—and as she spoke, 
her cheerful and hopeful words, she unrolled the 
white napkin from the fresh-baked blackberry 
pie she had brought, in the hepe that Mrs. Eve- 
rone could eat a mouthful or two. 


afford it. 
Mrs. Clark said, for herself, she cared very 


$ little for such things, but her husband and chil- 
last she appeared, wan and dejected, and greeted 3 
; thing as another—it was no trouble at all to slip 


dren liked them, and she might as well cook one 


a pie or a cake in the stove when the oven was 
heated, as it always was, with the preparation 
of dinner, and then, too, she fancied that per- 
sons felt better who ate what they relished. 
Jenny thought of the milk and the fruit, and 
said nothing. 

The following day, Mrs. Everone tried the 
experiment, and found the usual work went for- 
ward just so well as common; and besides, if 
Mrs. Clark could afford to have cake every day, 
she could. Peggy said nothing, but smiled quietly 





Poor Jenny’s heart was too full to say the } to think how much Jenny was influenced by what 
thanks she felt, and when Mrs. Morris left her, ’ Mrs. Clark thought. 
it was with the promise that she would spend; A day of busy preparation was that on which 
the day after the next with her. Mrs. Burdsil ; the visitors were expected. Mrs. Everone had 
had brought a nice, fresh cake, of her own} not been so gay, nor had she felt so well, she 
baking; and Mrs. Clark a small basket of the } said, for a long time—not one word said she 
most beautiful, blushing peaches. Mrs. Everone } about doing as she pleased. She was learning 
could not but hope, as she accepted the dainty } that to do as we please, is to please other people. 
presents, that these two friends would join the ; Only once, all the day, came a shadow to her 
other in her proposed visit—a suggestion to } face, and that was when she reflected that she 
which they readily agreed. ‘ had no suitable dress in which to appear. She 

It was late when Mr. Everone returned from } must and would go to town the very first day 
the blacksmith’s shop, dragging his plow be-;her husband would accompany her—her old 
hind him. He had been seriously ill all the ‘ dresses were so out of fashion, and in truth, so 
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much worn, that she should make no attempt at ‘“‘No, Peggy, only with myself,” said the re- 
renovation. Mrs. Burdsil had such a beautiful | pentant Jane, and steadily refusing her sister’s 
new dress and cape, she wished she knew where , entreaties, she entertained her neighbors in the 
she bought them. ; old-fashioned dress—never so happily. 

Peggy did not know, but she did know that; Still Gilbert thought he should like to live 
Mrs. Burdsil had worn them for five years— always with Mrs. Everone, so pleasing she made 
changed a little with the changing fashions, to : him amends for the disappointment he had suf- 
be sure, yet the same. fered. 

“Is it possible!” exclaimed Mrs. Everone. ‘*What excellent cake! I must get the receipt 
“Why I have not in my possession an article of of you,” said Mrs. Burdsil. Mrs. Everone smiled 
dress which I have had half so long. How very 3  —she had no receipt, and had imitated the cake 
nice they looked.” And forthwith she began to } Mrs. Burdsil had brought her. 
rummage in drawers and wardrobes till chairs, $ ‘‘And such nice rolls—how did you make 
table and carpet were heaped with dresses, capes, } them?” asked Mrs. Morris, holding baek her 
collars and laces. ‘Really, Peggy,” she said, } wide sleeve as she reached for another. Peggy 
“I don’t know but I can make something of this, explained, for her sister was too much engaged 
and this, and this,” holding up one article after jin observing the fashion of Mrs. Clark’s cap to 
another. ’ be attentive to what was said. Let it suffice to 

“To be sure you can,” answered Peggy, and say, the visit was so agreeable to all that Mrs. 
she thought, though she did not add, you would ; Everone quite forgot, in the enjoyment of her 
have thrown all these things away but for what } duties as hostess, that her sleeves were narrow 
Mrs. Burdsil does and thinks, but said instead, i and short, and her skirt of corresponding pro- 
“see what I did with my wardrobe, yesterday,” § portions. When they*were separated, it was with 
and she exhibited her last day’s work, which § ‘ mutual regret, and the agreement to meet at an 
showed her to be abundantly furnished, though } S early day at Mrs. Clark’s. 
from materials greatly more slender than her Mrs. Everone busied herself in preparation for 
sister’s. that visit, you may be sure, for she was resolved 

“Oh, Peggy, how pretty you look,” said Jenny, ; to be no whit behind her neighbors. Her cap 
admiring her smoothly ironed gingham dress and $ she made as nearly in the fashion of Mrs. Clark’s 
snowy collar. ‘I am so mortified to be seen in $28 she could remember, her sleeves as wide as 


this old thing,” and she pulled down the skirt 
of her dress, which was much too short, and 
tried vainly to give some width to the sleeve, 
which showed funnily in contrast with the ample 
proportions of the fashion. 

Peggy burst out laughing at the ludicrous 
figure her sister made, as she stood in an atti- 
tude of helpless despair, the tears, despite her 
efforts to restrain them, dropping down her 
cheeks. ‘And so, Jenny,” she said, at length, 
trying to control her mirth, “‘you do care a 
little, after all, even for what Mrs. Morris, wet 
Mrs. Burdsil, and Mrs. Clark will think! But § 
then, you know, though you might have put j 
your wardrobe in order yesterday, you could 





Mrs. Morris’, and nearly one whole day she spent 
in hem-stitching a handkerchief like Mrs. Burd- 
sil’s. On coming at Mrs. Clark’s, what was her 
surprise to find that lady without acap. ‘Don’t 
you think I have not worn one a day since I was 
at your house,” she said, addressing Mrs. Eve- 
rone, ‘‘you looked so nice and cool without a 
eap I resolved to go without too.” 

“Oh, what a pretty sleeve!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Morris, ‘‘very pretty and very becoming, I have 
some nearly the same, but I made these,” she 
said, (exhibiting to Mrs. Everone those she then 
wore) ‘‘after the fashion I saw you wear the 
other day!” And they were indeed quite as 
short and narrow as the old-fashioned ones of 


not, at the same time, have enjoyed the supreme } which Jenny had been so much ashamed. Mrs. 
felicity of disregarding every will but your 3 Burdsil laughed till the tears came, to think how 
own. You see you have influence on yourself, ; the neighbors had been imitating one another, 
at least.” ‘and taking out her handkerchief to wipe her 

“Pray don’t speak of it,” sobbed Mrs. Eve- $ 3 eyes, it was discovered that she had been making 
rone. ‘I am punished rightly, and I am sure I: ‘plain ones—just such as she had seen Mrs. Eve- 
**T thought,” she said, “they looked 


shall feel, when my friends see me looking in 3  rone use. 
this beggarly fashion, that I care for what they § $ just as well as the hem-stitched ones, and were 


think of me.” $so much more economical.” 
“Dear sister,” said Peggy, ‘wear anything, § “It is strange,” said Peggy, “chow we are 
Pray : influenced by one another, and I suspect they 


everything of mine, I was but in jest. 
don’t be offended.” ‘are wisest who ‘still have judgment left’ after 
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listening to that of others—for it is modification, : 
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If any of my readers feel that they have no 


rather than entire surrender of our own notions, ; influence, let them try to isolate themselves for 
that we require,” and in this opinion the ladies ; a single day, only a single day, and see what the 


findlly all agreed. 


: effect will be. 





SYBIL’S BRIDAL. 


BY ROSE RIVERS. 


Sortty blew the evening breeze, 
Stealing music from the trees, 

Stealing fragrance from the flowers, 
Whispering secrets through the bowers— 
As in reverie I lay 

This I heard the zephyr say: 

“Night was weeping to the earth, 
Listening to sounds of mirth, 
When sweet Sybil stole away 
From tho beings bright and gay, 
Whose blythe songs th®silence broke 
Till the waiting echoes spoke. 
Softly, swiftly to the wood 
Stole she on, and breathless stood 
Where the darkness lay profound 
Over all the sleeping ground. 

Only one lone moonbeam lay 
With a quivering, misty play, 
On the maiden’s bended head, 
Whence a golden gloom it shed, 
As the parting day had smiled 
On her golden-headed child. 

Soon was heard a rustling sound 
Swift approaching o’er the ground; 
And a light air touched her form 
Like the pressure of an urn; 

And a leaflet touched her brow 
Like the seal of lover’s vow; 
And a whisper in her ear 
Sounded low, and soft, and clear. 





Then her eye grew wildly bright, 
With a deep, unearthly light; 
Ne’er may mortal hope to meet 
From that eye a glance so sweet, 
Earthly lips may never press 
That fair brow with fond caress; 
None may iinger by her side 
Who is now a Spirit’s bride. 

On her brow, forevermore 
Dwells that touch, till life is o’er; 
And that fond protecting arm 
Holds her close, secure from harm; 
Ever in her heart she hears 
That soft whisper, drowning fears; 
Doubts and danger come not nigh, 
Grief and terror pass her by. 

Far apart from noisy strife 
Passes dreamily her life; 
Hasting, earnest to be free, 
Waiting still till she shall see 
Face to face, and eye to eye, 
Him she loves so faithfully.” 

Now the stars, through cloudless skies, 
Shower on me like Sybil’s eyes; 
Still the evening deeper grew 
Till the tell-tale breeze withdrew, 
And the whisperer, it seemed 
Of a listener never dreamed. 

But with eager ears I heard, 
And I made my own each word. 





“TWAS THEN WE BREATHED FAREWELL.” 


BY CLARENCE MAY. 


Wr parted when Night’s pale, sweet queen, 
Walked up the Autumn sky, 

And flowers drooped beneath the kiss 
Of zephyrs roving by. 

When over all the silent world 
Was cast a dream-like spell— 

’Twas then I gazed upon thee last— 
’Twas then we breathed farewell! 


And now, amid life’s busy scenes, 
By distance severed far, 

A thought of thee will still come back, 
Like rays from some soft star. 

And oh, of that sweet Autumn eve, 
T'll often, often dream, 

As I sit beneath the calm moonlight, 
Or the pure stars o’er me gleam! 





AUNT THANK’S FIRST JOURNEY: 
BY MABEL 8. MAITLAND. 


Pernars I ought not to say aunt Thank’s first: By selling everything that was saleable—fruit, 
journey—for I think I have heard a vague rumor, : vegetables, and poultry, and denying herself 
an indistinct legend, that a long time ago, when ; almost the necessaries of life, she accomplished 
aunt Thank was in her prime—or rather in the } the darling wish of her heart, and laid by con- 
first years of her widowhood, (for she has been : siderable money. Though now comparatively 
a widow from time immemorial) she undertook , om, yet her outward circumstances are not one 
a journey to Dutchess county, seeking whatever } whit improved, for she allows herself no indul- 
relations might still remain to her in that land $ < gence, but still pursues the same course of un- 
of the living. : ‘ wearied toil. 

The legend also runs that she travelled on foot, 3 Aunt Thank is an accomplished pedestrian, 
and begged her way, representing herself as a} sand scarcely a day passes that does not witness 
poor, lone widow, returning to her native place $ ‘her excursions. She lives about two miles from 
to seek aid from her relations, I will not vouch } the village, and summer or winter, rain or shine, 
for the truth of this story, for it is vague and ; : it matters not, she may be seen taking her rounds 
unauthenticated; but merely premising that it } with a basket of eggs or apples on one arm, and 
admirably consorts with her well known charac- ; a smaller basket of medicinal herbs on the other. 
ter for penuriousness, proceed to relate the re- The most fruitful source of annoyance, in her 
markable events of the first journey she has been $ daily travels, is the swarm of idle, mischievous 
known to take within the memory of the present : boys that grace our village, and the fun-loving 


generation. oom who play all kinds of jokes upon her 


I suppose it is necessary, in the first place, ; while she is striving for a good bargain. It is 
according to the custom of story-tellers, to give ; a perfect luxury for the youngsters to follow her 
some account of aunt Thankful—her early his- § and annoy her with their pranks. While some 
tory, habits, personal appearance, &. But per-} of the urchins engage her in an animated dis- 
mit me here to disclaim solemnly and forever all ; pute, others will steal her apples, supplying the 
ties of consanguinity with my illustrious heroine. } deficiency with pebbles; or accidentally coming 
Not a drop of her blood mingles its current with ; in contact with her basket, a general outpouring 
mine; she is only one of those universal aunts $ of its contents will ensue, to the rapturous delight 
that usually abound in country villages—thus ; of the young rascals, and the wild and ungovern- 
denominated from habit, not affection. sable fury of the old lady. She declares that 

With regard to her early life my knowledge is $ those boys almost drive her frantic, and she is 
limited, for her biography has never been written. 3 sure they will come to some bad end. 

I believe she was born and married within the ; You cannot but pronounce our aunt Thank an 
last century, in Dutchess county, from whence 3 original, even at first sight; her personal appear- 
she removed to our place with her husband, who 3 ance being rather striking than prepossessing. 
died shortly after, leaving her sole possessor and ? As long as I can remember she has always looked 
administrator of his property. That property $the same. Her form is tall and meagre, though 
consisted of a small house, whose architecture } somewhat bent by the weight of years. It would 
exhibits a happy medium betweeu a hut and a ? be difficult to guess at her natural complexion; 
cottage; a small piece of land, barely capable ; for constant exposure has so embarrassed it that 
of giving support to a few dwarf apple trees, } no traces f its original color remain. Her small, 
and to a patch of garden vegetables, that vainly } grey eyes are keen, sharp and cunning, and they 
endeavor to thrive in the ungenial soil. Hap- | oe down at the meeting of her long nose and 
pily aunt Thank’s courage did not fail at this } sharp chin in a most inquisitive, iniquitous man- 
important crisis; she gathered up all her ener- ; ner. Her usual costume is a dark flannel dress, 
gies to struggle with her fate. According to her : made in the ancient gored style, that is, of merely 
maxim, ‘“‘A penny saved was a penny gained;” ) a sufficient width to admit a long step—the length 
and from that moment the strictest economy, the : \ of which would rejoice a Bloomer, an old-fash- 


most rigid parsimony, were the rules of her life. ‘ ioned cape of some nondescript material, a blue 
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checked apron—an immense shaker bonnet of ; sallied forth one bright autumnal day—a travel- 
antideluvian make, projecting a quarter of a}ler. After a pleasant walk of several miles, she 
yard over her weather-beaten face, to protect it } stopped at a fine farm-house where she had often 
from the summer sun and wintry blast. Thick ; called in the course of her perigrinations, to 
leather shoes, with high heels, and soles of an ; claim hospitality for the night. She told her 
extraordinary thickness to make them weather- 3 hostess her plan—how she was going to visit her 
proof, with coarse, grey stockings, complete her } sister, and ‘‘kalkilated” this gentleman would 
strange attire; and in all seasons it remains the } overtake her the next day at least. 
same. ; ‘*But did you ever see him?” asked Mrs. 
Her character is described in few words; for ; B——?” 
her name has become a proverb for all thatis{ ‘Oh, no!” 
miserly. To gain money, and to hoard it, is the «Then how will you recognize him?” she said. 
one end and object of her life, the height of her; ‘Oh, I shall certainly know him as soon as I 
ambition. Nothing is beneath her aim—from } put eyes on him.” 
selling a goose that had perished from cold and} ‘But do you know his name?” persisted Mrs. 
starvation to apples, ‘‘two for a cent,” and : B—. 
‘*pennyryal, a penny a bunch.” It is asserted } : ‘*No, indeed! but what’s the use of that? If 
by those whose curiosity has led them to visit her $ he only takes me I don’t care for his name,” re- 
domicil, that she is perfectly oblivious to all out- 3 plied aunt Thank. 
ward discomforts. It matters not to her that: ; The next day with unabated hope and courage, 
her floor is broken and uneven, and covered with $ ; aunt Thankful resumed her toilsome march. But 
the accumulated dirt of years. She declares } alas! for human foresight. Her expected escort 
that it wears out a floor to clean it, and no mor- ; did not overtake her, and no one else came along 
tal eloquence can convince her to the contrary. } with whom she could ride. After travelling on 
Neither does she mind if an old hen takes up its } foot for two days, and accomplishing some thirty 
lodging in the middle of her spare bed—or if the : miles, she came to a rail-road station, and con- 
pig strays in to explore the interior of the house. } cluded to try the cars. The cars! aunt Thankful 
These are trifling things and disturb not her 3 had never seen them, nor heard the whistle, and 
equanimity; but touch the old stocking that con- } she was overwhelmed with the thought of riding 
tains her hoarded pennies, and that touches her ; in those nice-looking houses; it would be a new 
very soul—there she is vulnerable. ‘era in her hitherto uneventful life. They tried 
It was the autumn of 1851 that aunt Thank } to persuade her to take the evening train—but 
undertook the memorable journey I design to ‘no! she must have daylight for such a mighty 
commemorate. She had a sister living in Penn- $ ; undertaking. The sight of the iron monster, as 
sylvania whom she had not seen for many years; } : it came puffing and shrieking along with such 
and having accidentally heard that a gentleman ‘ giant strides, made her heart quake and almost 
from that town passed through our place on } ; die within her; she was sure it was an uncanny 
business, and would return the next day, strange ; : ‘ thing. Then her courage rose again; it would 
thoughts came into her mind. She thought of : ‘be such a nice affair to ride in those fine cars, 
her long-forgotten sister, their early affection ; * and to talk about it after she got home. So 
and long separation, and she felt a strong desire when the mail train came along she determined 
to see her again; here was a fine opportunity— ;to go. Cautiously she ascended the first step, 
she would go with that gentleman, and it would and poking her Leghorn bonnet toward the door, 
not cost her a cent, for she could take doughnuts $ called out in a shrill voice, ‘* Where’s the driver 
and cheese enough in her big ‘‘willer basket” to ; of this ere car?” 
last her all the way. No sooner thought than } The conductor politely advanced to help her 
determined. Fortunately she had no flocks nor } }in; but unheeding his outstretched hand, she 
herds to leave, and was unblessed with those ties } } demanded abruptly, ‘‘Is there any wimmen 
of earthly affection that sometimes embarrass us ; aboard?” 
in our mortal pilgrimage. All the preparation : ‘““No!” he replied, laughingly, “this is a mail 
necessary for her was to don her black stuff ; train; but jump on, we’ll let you.” 
gown and elephant-eared Leghorn, a costume : The old lady drew back hastily. ‘‘The massy’s 
religiously preserved for extraordinary occasions, : sake!” she ejaculated, ‘I'll do no such thing— 
and consigning her pig and chickens to the ten- ; ° T’ll not trust myself where there’s no wimmen,” 
der mercies of her nearest neighbor, with her and grasping her basket tightly by the handle, 
half-bushel ‘willer basket” on her arm, she } ; she strode indignantly back to her lodgings, amid 
closed the door of her ricketty domicil, and ‘the laughter of all the bystanders. 
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‘‘Why on earth didn’t you go?” said her land- ; the next station he told me I must get off there, 
lady, upon héaring her story, ‘‘one man is worth 3 or go tea miles beyond S——. I told him he 
two women any time to take care of you.” was real oncivil not to take folks where they 
But aunt Thankful was firm; she would not 3 wanted to go, and if I got off there I wouldn’t 
go till there were women along—she would not ; pay him; and I didn’t—I think it sarved him 
share the danger alone with a parcel of un- right. I walked the next ten miles, and had my 
civilized men, not she. The next train was an } ride for nothing. 
express, and aunt Thank resolving to delay no “I had a proper nice time visiting, I can tell 
longer, summoned all her fortitude and entered. } you, and when 1 came home I knew all about 
There were no lack of feminines this time, much ; the cars, and took pains not to get on one of 
to her relief; ‘‘ There was a hundred if there was 3 them plaguey express trains again that wouldn’t 
one,” she triumphantly asserted. She soon found 3 let anybody get off where they wanted to, and 
herself seated in the vicinity of fashionable ladies, } only stopped at tip-top places.” 
with whom she entered into conversation, and}; Aunt Thank found her relations in quite a 
probably edified with her quaint remarks. prosperous state. She also discovered several 
“But oh!” said she, when relating her won- ; people who had formerly lived in our place, and 
derful adventures to us, ‘“‘how I trembled when } labored perseveringly to visit them all. She 
I got on them cars—and I trembled when I got : would appear in the most unexpected manner, 
off, I mever was so scared in mylife. I knowed 3 and at very unfashionable hours—at six o’clock 
the ingine went pretty fast, for I couldn’t count in the morning, or just at noon, with a “good 
the lengths of the fences, and it made such a: morning! I thought I’d just run up to see you, 
whickity, whackity whew that I could hardly think ; if it was only to say, how d’ye do, and good-bye: 
at all, And then there was so many strangers ; and then I can tell your folks that you're well.” 
looking at me, that I felt dreadfully put out at: One poor friend of mine dodged her success- 
first. But they all took a deal of notice of me, ; fully for a week; but she was just as anxious to 
and talked to me about everything, and pretty } see him as he was to escape. Finally, the last 
sopn I felt quite comfortable; except when the { day of her stay he met her on a bridge, where 
cars stopped, and then the ingine give sich an ; there was no retreat unless he jumped into the 
awful screech, that I jumped up and run to the } river; and he was obliged to own himself check- 
door to see what had happened. Soon one told ; mated, and listen to the old lady’s congratula- 
me if I’d keep quiet nothing would happen, but $ tions and reminiscences of his boyish days. 
if I kept running round it would knock the cars} Aunt Thank is a much more important per- 
off the track, and we'd all be killed. sonage since she has seen so much of the world 
‘“‘By-and-by the driver—I can’t think of his $ by rail-road; and nothing pleases her so much 
tother name—came along, looking at the little $as to ask her about her ride on the cars. It is 
tickets some of the folks had, and tearing off je favorite topic, and she relates it with much 
little eseners; though what was the use spilin’ $ complaisance, chuckling at the thought of doing 
’em I don’t know. He axed me where I was 3 the ‘‘driver” out of halfa dollar. It is my pri- 
going? I told him to S——: when don’t you } vate opinion that she paid her fare by entertaining 
think the imperdent critter said the cars didn’t } the passengers, and that the conductor considered 
stop there? ‘Why not?’ said I. ‘Because this 3 he had fifty cents worth of fun out of the old lady. 
is an express, and don’t stop at small places?’3 For six months after her return, aunt Thankful 
said he. I was real mad then. I told him if he } talked poetry—rail-road poetry, I mean. Her 
wouldn’t take me where I wanted to go I wouldn’t $ laughs and stories had the true rail-road jingle— 
pay him a red cent. He talked and talked, and $ and were complete, I have doubt, in metre and 
80 did I—and everybody laughed. I guess he$ measure. Long life to the old lady, and success 
didn’t get much ahead of me. When we got to $ to all her future undertakings! 























WHERE AND WHEN. 


BY D. HARDY, JR. 


Wuere ave those who joined our circle, When our earthly dreams are ended, 
Those who shared our scenes of mirth? When our race on earth is run, 
They have gone like rainbow-shadows, May we hear the welcome plaudit, 
Like them passed away from earth. “Come up hither, well thou’st done !” 
Vou, XXIX.—4 





COUSIN KATE. 


BY CLARA 


CHAPTER I. 


‘‘Wuart are you reading, Paul?” 

“Tacitus.” 

‘*Won’t you read aloud?” 

‘*You wouldn’t understand it if Idid. Don’t 
interrupt me now.” 

The bride of a year turned away from her 
husband with a sigh, and sat down apart and 
alone in the bay window. For the tears in her 
eyes, she could scarce see the landscape that 
spread out before her, made lovely as some 
fairy realm, by the flood of light which the full 
moon poured over it. The lattice work of the 
verandah, was lost in the wilderness of vines 
that feil in wild luxuriance around it; and from 
the tangled masses of rich, green jessamine 
flowers gleamed out like stars, and clusters of 
honeysuckle, red as coral, swayed to and fro in 
the evening breeze. Every variety of shrubbery 
made beautiful the sloping ‘awn beyond. Noble 
old forest trees flung their siiadows on the sward. 
Avenues of lilacs, magnolias and laburnums led 
through the grounds, and in the distance swept 
the hawthorn hedge that encircled all. 

Never had Ashlea looked more lovely, yet 
never before had its young mistress gazed upon 
it with so sad a heart. Her husband, imagin- 
ing that he might have wounded her feelings, 
soon closed his book and followed her to the 
window. 

‘*What a mope you are, Nelly! Have you 
nothing better to amuse you than looking at the 
moon ?” 

‘I was not thinking of the moon, if I was 
looking at it.” 

‘Well, what were you thinking about?” 

“I was thinking of you. I dont’ believe you 
love me as well as you used to.” 

“‘Fudge! you are a silly little thing. Come 
here and sit on my knee, until I convince you 
that I do.” He drew her into his lap as he 
spoke. ‘Don’t you see, Nelly, one can’t always 
be talking love. These long days, when I am in 
the city, if you would improve your time in 
reading books that are worth reading, you might 
learn that there were other things than love, 
worth discoursing upon by way of variety. I 
love you as much aseverI did. I am just as 
= when away from you as ever I was, and 


MORETON. 


>I am not conscious of wishing you any other 
than you are; only, I do think that you are 
committing an injustice to yourself in your 
selection of reading matter.” 

“T cannot get interested in anything but 
novels, Paul. I always go to sleep over those 
stupid books that you pick out for me, and 
although I try ever so hard to think I am inte- 
rested, it is only make believe after all.” 

It was Paul Clifford’s turn to sigh. 

Helen read aright the disappointed expression 
on his countenance. 

“I know you think that I am not a fit com- 
panion for you—I know that I think so myself; 
but, Paul, I love you dearly—dearly ; and one of 
these days, who knows but that I shall turn up 
a genius. It would be no more wonderful than 


a thousand things that happen.” 
Helen could not see the quizzical smile upon 


her husband’s face, or it might have stung 
her into immediate and resolute action; for in 
Helen’s, as in every mind, there were germs, 
only awaiting a fostering hand to spring up in 
strength and beauty. She only felt the tender 
clasp in which he held her close to his heart, as 
he said, 

“You are a darling, Nelly, and you need never 
puzzle this little brain with any efforts to become 
a genius. I should not love you one whit better— 
no, I warrant me, not half so well.” 

Helen nestled down upon her husband’s broad 
breast, feeling that her world was there, and 
that all exertion on her part to be other than she 
was, was unnecessary, so long as he loved her 
so well. 

And so the summer glided away, and Paul and 
Helen continued happy after a fashion. She was 
as much as ever the pet of his idle hours—every 
wish of her heart was gratified, yes, even antici- 
pated; yet, there were many occasions upon 
which the young wife keenly felt her own de- 
ficiencies, for, as her judgment matured, she 
saw that she was but a plaything, when she 
yearned to be a companion. Even Paul, in the 
few hours which he spent at his home, frequently 
found himself the victim of ennui, but it never 
occurred to him that a better state of things 
might be brought about by a little painstaking 
on his part. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Late in August, Helen received a letter from 
an uncle in New York, stating that if convenient 
to her, her cousin Kate would make her a visit 
early in the month of September. It had been 
several years since they had met, but she well 
remembered her as a light-hearted, frolicsome 
girl, somewhat spoiled by her indulgent father, 
she being the only child, and motherless. Of 
course, Helen was very much pleased at the 
prospect of seeing her cousin so soon, and she 
wrote to that effect. Her fears that her home 
would prove a lonely place to her young cousin, 
were removed by the opportune arrival of Maggie 
Stuart, an old schoolmate. Singularly enough, 
they both reached Ashlea upon the same day. 
Paul gave them an hospitable welcome, but after 
tea he ensconced himself as usual in his library, 
preferring the society of his books to that of 
the three children, (as he mentally denominated 
them) whom he left laughing over the supper 
table. 

Catharine seemed merriest of the three, but 
her large, dark eyes were of too thoughtful a 
cast to deceive her cousin into the belief that 
time had not changed her; and notwithstanding 
all her witty sallies, Helen was not long in set- 
tling into the conviction that her merriment was 
assumed, but for what purpose, she was at a loss 
toimagine. One thing she particularly noticed, 
Maggie Stuart was very attentive to Kate, but to 
her attempts at conversation, Kate only replied 


“Of all persons!” repeated Mrs. Clifford, 
‘¢you surely never knew her before ?” 

“*T knew of her,” was the concise answer. 

“Tf any one has ever told you anything against 
Maggie Stuart, don’t you believe it. She is just 
as good and lovely as she looks. Perhaps it is 
some other one of the same name of whom you 
have heard. I have known of such mistakes 
before.” 

‘*No indeed. She has been too well described 
tome. She lives with an uncle, does she not, 
just out of New York?” 

“Yes, George Blight, of Blightdale.”’ 

‘¢The same one—I knewit was. You will know 
some day what cause I have to dislike her; but 
let us talk about something else now. Tell me 
S about yourself, Helen. I suppose you are as 
; happy as a queen.” 
’ More so, I trust. I never imagined that a 
$ queen could be a very happy personage. My 
{usband is all that I could doen I am very 
N proud of him, Kate, I assure you.” 

*«You deserve to be happy,” said Kate. ‘‘One 

3 of your calm temperament, I suppose, could not 
$ well be otherwise. You are like a peaceful little 
lakelet so cradled in amongst the hills that a 
tempest could scarce ruffle its bosom, but I—I 





$am like a wild mountain torrent dashing and 
| chafing against the rocks that impede its 
; course.” 

’ Helen’s calm face mirrored the surprise she 


felt, For a few moments neither spoke. Kate 


in monosyllables, and even those fell from her 3 was looking over a portfolio of prints with a 
lips like icicleg*so frigid and distant was her wearisome air, when suddenly a crayoned head 
demeanor. Helen wondered how she could be so } that she turned up, arrested her attention. She 
rude, for Miss Stuart was a most attractive per- } ‘ looked long and earnestly at it—took out her 


sonage. Her laugh was as low and musical as 
Kate’s was clear and ringing, and she was lady- 
like and gentle in all her movements. Her hair 
of brownish-gold encircled her head with a halo 
of brightness, her complexion was transparently 
pure, her features faultless, and her eyes of that : 
clear, full blue so seldom met with. 

After suppe:, the beauties of Ashlea were 
shown by its young mistress, and enjoyed to the : 
fullest ext-nt by her fair guests. They did not} 
return ty the house until the twilight deepened } 
into darkness, and then Miss Stuast pleading } 
fatigue, retired to her room, and left the cousins 
to their first tete-a-tete. 

“I had hoped to have found you alone, cousin } 
Helen,” said Kate. 


“And here I was rejoicing over Maggie’s$ 


arrival, sure that it would be so much more 
pleasant for you,” answered Helen. 

“Of all persons, I had never thought of finding 
her here.” 


$ pencil and traced a few lines underneath and 
finally laid it back with the others. 
‘<You look very tired, Kate. Won't you go to 
bed, now, and to-morrow begin a new life? I 
am no prophet if it shall not prove a happy one. 
‘I shall not let you indulge in mney wayward 
moods while you are under my care.’ 
Kate kissed her cousin affectionately, and bade 
3 her good night. 
The next morning, when Paul Clifford left for 
3 the city, Miss Stuart handed him a letter for the 
mail. 
«A love letter already!” said he. 
Kate glanced up in a moment from the ex- 
; } quisitely etched landscape on the goblet that she 
‘ held, but meeting Miss Stuart’s eyes, she fell to 
examining the glass again. 
‘‘Ah, you are too bad, Mr. Clifford, to, mis- 
; trust me of writing love letters. You have yet to 
learn that I have the reputation of being heart- 
: less,” answered Miss Stuart, in a playful manner. 
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“It is an undeserved reputation, I am sure,” 
said Helen. ; 
‘Tam not so sure of it,” said Kate Gray, in : 


IT am sure I could never go back with any zest 
to a different state of things.” 
** Ah, but you will have to,” broke in Maggie, 


a tone so low that not a word was distinguish- } ‘Your husband is making himself a name; and 


able; but Miss Stuart, who saw the lips move, 
and heard a sound, said, 

* Did you speak, Miss Gray?” 

Yes, I did,” answered Kate, ‘‘I have an 
ugly fashion of talking to myself My cousin, 
here, is going to try to humanize me. Cousin 
Paul, will you promise Helen the benefit of your 
advice and assistance occasionally, that she may 
not become discouraged in her arduous undcr- 
taking?” 

Paul fixed his expressive eyes upon her. 

**Do you believe in a 

‘‘There!” interrupted Kate. ‘I will not let 
you prove yourself such a Yankee, as to answer 
one question by asking another. Helen, when 
you took a Boston husband, I supposed you 
would consider it your daily duty to laugh him 
out of his peculiarities.” 

“My definition of duty embraced a wider 
scope. But seriously, Paul, why don’t you pro- 
mise Kate what she wishes you to?” 

‘Because I do not consider myself competent. 
Natures like hers submit to no control except- 
ing——” 

Again Kate was rude enough to interrupt him. 

‘What do you know of my nature?” she said, 
looking eagerly in his face as she spoke. 

“Helen has told me somewhat; but in the 
little I have seen of you, I have found you 
not a difficult book to read.” Turning to Miss 
Stuart, he added, “Your letter shall be safely 
mailed.” 

“T thank you; but won’t you do me the justice 
to read aloud the superscription? After your } 
bantering, I might suffer from unjust suspicion } 
if you did not.” 

Mr. Clifford hunted through his satchel of law 3 
papers, until he found the letter, and read aloud, 
‘‘Miss Mary Anna Delacroix, care of George 
Blight, Esq.” 

Kate, who had looked at Miss Stuart like a § 


; who knows but that he may yet be governor. 
} Let me tell you, you will have to brush up, Miss 
3 Helen—I beg pardon, Mistress Helen, I should 
; say. A Massachusetts governor’s lady ought to 
‘ be a very wise-acre.” 

’ Helen blushed. 

‘IT am sure Helen would grace any mansion 
$as its mistress, be it President’s or prince’s,” 
3 said Kate, with eager warmth. 

“Oh, of course,” replied Miss Stuart, raising 
her eyebrows a trifle. 

**And what is more, she is too good to be the 
wife of any of the people’s servants. If I had 
my way, she never should stir out of Ashlea, to 
be found fault with, and criticised, and con- 
demned,” continued Kate, enthusiastically. 

“Certainly not,” replied Miss Stuart. “ Should 
she ever be called to pass through such an ordeal, 
you should prove your devotion by donning mas- 
culine habiliments, and becoming her knight 
errant.” 

Kate was magnanimous enough not to notice 
her sneering tone. 

**Should oecasion require,” she said, ‘<I shall 
not be backward in doing battle for her, with my 
woman’s weapon. Come, Helen, sing ‘Auld Lang 
Syne’ for me.” 

Mrs. Clifford’s voice was very sweet, and 
Kate, who was a great lover of music, brought 
$ piece after piece for her. ? 

N “Really, Kate, you must take your turn, now,” 
$ said Mrs. Clifford, as she left the instrument. 
; ‘Do you remember that beautiful song you sang 

s for me, years ago, when you were home from 





; § boarding-school ? ? Just after your mother’s eng 
; That was the last time that I heard you sing.” 


$ Kate remembered it well. Under other cir- 
: cumstances she might have forgotten it. 
$ She sat down at the piano, and commezxced the 
prelude. 

Kate was a careless player, but what was de- 


hawk ready to pounce down upon her, at any § ‘ fective there, was made up by the exceeding 
moment when she could be taken unawares, now * richness and power of her voice, which only 
gcew quite meek and dove-like. ; needed cultivation to perfect its powers. 
‘Helen, won’t you tell us how you spend your § > So completely did she enter into the spirit of 
time when alone?” : her sad song, that when she arose from the 
**T have no method, Kate, but I always find § ‘instrument, her face was pale with emotion, and 
plenty to amuse me. Besides, there is seldom a: traces of tears lingered in her eyes. Helen 
day but that I have some company. I presume } wondered that after the lapse of so many years, 
we should have had our house full, had not the $a song associated with her mother’s death should 
death of Paul’s méther kept us out of society. ‘tein such power over her. 
Habit has become second nature with me, andI{ ‘What a wonderful gift is yours,” she said. 
have enjoyed the quiet life I lead, so much, that ’ «You must sing for Paul, when he comes home. 
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He is passionately fond of vocal music. Come, 3 print underneath which Kate had scribbled the 
Maggie, play us something lively now, or we ; evening of her arrival at Ashlea. 
shall all have the blues.” : ‘*Helen,” he said, ‘‘what does this mean?” 
Miss Stuart, who did not sing, was a brilliant } reading aloud, ‘Folko of Montfaucon. A feeling 
performer, but her waltzes and rondos now were ; came across Sintram that he must have seen this 
played in vain. Kate grew more and more} knight somewhere in by-gone times.” 
moody—a deeper dejection settled upon her } $ ‘Iam sure I don’t know, Paul,” she answered. 
expressive face, and her gloomy eyes filed with ; ‘‘Let me look at it. Why this is the head that 
tears that would not be kept back. : you told me you purchased for its resemblance 
Helen felt uneasy, and not a day passed but } ; to your friend, Mr. Campbell.” Then glancing 
that she wished from her heart that her cousin } from the picture to him, and back to the picture 
would give her her confidence. All her advances 3 again, she continued, ‘‘And so it is like—very 
were met in such a manner, however, that at ; like him—only look, girls. Isn’t it an admirable 
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length she concluded to take no more notice of 
Kate’s wayward moods. 


CHAPTER III. 

Paut Cuirrorp found a pleasurable excite- 
ment in the society of his wife’s cousin, and 
Helen was glad to see how well Kate appreciated 
him. Paul generally left his office at an early 
hour to accompany them in their drives and 
walks, but as he was almost always Kate’s com- 
panion, Miss Stuart’s acquaintance with him did 
not progress very rapidly. Indeed, he acknow- 
ledged to his wife, that he somewhat shared 
Kate’s antipathy toward her, and Helen, as in 
duty bound, became more devoted to her ne- 
glected schoolmate, exalting her to a still higher 
place in her affections, on account of these unjust 
prejudices, 

Occasionally, visitors at Ashlea pronounced in 
favor of Miss Stuart. Miss Gray was considered 
too blunt—too haughty and independent, but 
she never gave a thought as to what opinion a 
stranger formed of her. Those to whom she 
felt.herself attracted, she never failed to please. 
It was only where she was indifferent that the 
reverse occurred. Miss Stuart, on the contrary, 
seemed to have studied Lord Chesterfield’s policy 
in such matters. 


One afternoon, Mr. Clifford brought home a } 





likeness ?”’ 

“Capital!” exclaimed Miss Stuart. ‘‘How do 
you like it, Kate?” 

‘*T see the resemblance, now that it is pointed 
out to me,” she answered, her face all in a flush, 
notwithstanding her cold tones. 

‘‘And the writing,” continued Miss Stuart, 
‘‘it looks like the marginal notes that you are so 
given to defacing books with, Miss Gray. Pray 
tell us the legend of the noble knight—Mont- 
faucon.” 

‘Ah, Paul, we ought to have Maggie’s head 
sketched for Gabrielle. Wouldn’t it make a good 
one?” said Helen. 

‘‘And who was Gabrielle?” questioned Miss 
Stuart. 

‘Ah, you must read Sintram. You will un- 
derstand it all then.” 

Reginald Campbell, who had heretofore been 
silent, though not unobservant, now said, 

‘«‘And I must read Sintram. But where are 
those books, Miss Stuart, with the marginal notes 
you were speaking of? I am very far from 
agreeing with you in your opinion of their being 
defaced by them. On the contrary, I am always 
interested in a book where I see marks and anno- 
tations.” 

It was all lost on Kate. From that hour she 


: took particular pains to show Reginald that she 


was proof against his attractions; for she seemed 


college chum of his own, who promised to be 3 suddenly possessed with the idea that. he was 
quite a brilliant accession to their little party. i fally conscious of them. Her rebuffs, however, 
Reginald Campbell was a Southerner, upon whom } ; only added fresh stimulus to his exertions to re- 
fortune had showered every possible favor. A } ‘store her former manner; but as day after day 
faultless exterior, polished manners, talents, 3 passed, and there was no change for the better, 
wealth, and withal so well balanced a brain, that ; he at length fell back upon Miss Stuart’s society, 
he seemed totally unconscious of his numerous } whose never-failing sweetness of manner deserved 
advantages. to win her more notice than he had heretofore 
He made rapid progress in the acquaintance ; bestowed. 
and favor of his hostess and her guests. Kate} Mrs. Clifford was sorry that Kate should con- 
seemed like another being, until a circumstance, } duct herself as she did toward Reginald, but 
trifling in itself, was the cause of her relapsing ; still she was far from being displeased in seeing 
into her old ways. him bestow his attentions upon her favorite. 
Paul, one evening, took from the portfolio the Not so with Paul. From the night when unob- 
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served he had stood by the library window, and } 
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“T am sure I don’t know. Kate keeps her 


heard Kate liken herself to the wild mountain : own secrets. She must be a very unhappy tem- 
torrent in its artless course, he had felt an inte- } perament,” answered Mrs. Clifford. 


rest in her, which a farther knowledge of her } 
undeveloped character had only served to in- 


crease. Paul Clifford, in common with his sex, 


“You do her injustice,” said Paul, “I wish 
you could endeavor to gain her confidence. 
} When once she has opened her heart to some 


despised match-making, yet it must be confessed one capable of sympathy, her trouble, whatever 
that as he drove Reginald out to Ashlea, the} it be, will lose half its power. It is brooding 
thought occurred to him that he was just the } over it in solitude that gives it such strength.” 


one to teach Kate the lesson which he fancied she 
needed. The wild mountain torrent, he was 
sure, would never find rest until lost in the 
broad sea of love. 

But now his dream was at anend. Reginald 
seemed daily to become more and more the slave 
of Miss Stuart’s artless, winning ways, and she 
in turn was equally devoted. Even his corres- 


pondence with Miss Delacroix become a tax, } 


and when Paul had brought her several letters 
without taking back the accustomed answers, 
he ventured to make an appeal in behalf of the 
neglected correspondent. 

Miss Stuart seemed much embarrassed. The 
next morning she handed him a note bearing the 
usual superscription, but from that date the 
correspondence ceased. Miss Delacroix, it was 


to be presumed, had been chilled into silence 
by her friend’s concise answer to her numerous 
epistles. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“A teTTeR for Kate! directed in a gentleman’s 
handwriting! This is something new—why, Kate, 
it is the first love letter you have received since 
you have been with us!” exclaimed Mrs. Clifford, 
as she handed the letter to her cousin. 

A feeble glow spread over Kate’s face, which 
deepened as she recognized the writing. Her 
first impulse was to go to her room, but catching 
Miss Stuart’s eager, curious gaze, she carelessly 
broke the seal, and commenced reading it in the 
most nonchalant manner possible. But Kate was 
not sufficiently schooled in self-control to enable 
her to maintain her quiet demeanor. Alterna- 
tions of joy and indignation were pictured in 
her speaking face; but Miss Stuart, evidently 
wearied of watching her, joined Reginald in a 
walk through the grounds. 

Paul, reclining in the bay window at the oppo- 


“*T cannot help it,” said Helen, rather petu- 

3 lantly, “‘nor am I going to neglect Maggie to 
: encourage Kate’s scheme. She is not in the 
; least inclined to make me her confidant, but no 
’ doubt you would have better success, for it is 
3 very evident, Paul, that your partiality for her 

is fully returned. She can always sit down 
} stairs when you are at home.” 
The tones of her voice, even more than her 
; words, caused her husband to fix his eyes scruti- 
$ nizingly upon her face. 
“Helen!” he exclaimed, ‘‘is it possible that I 
$ cannot exercise the ordinary demands of hospi- 
tality, without awakening in the breast of my 
wife so mean a passion as that of jealousy?” 

Mrs. Clifford’s only answer was a flood of 
tears, and Paul, who had as nervous a dread of 
a scene as ever a husband had, desired her to go 
to her room until she became more reasonable. 

Meantime, Miss Stuart and Reginald Campbell 
beguiled by the beauty of the coming eve, had 
wandered on, and the usual supper hour found 
them some distance from Ashlea. As they com- 
menced retracing their steps, Miss Stuart said, 
‘“*T positively dread appearing in the presence of 
that little fury to-night.” 

‘‘What fury, Miss Stuart? I cannot imagine 
that you mean Miss Gray.” 

‘¢And why not? You do not know her as well 
as Ido. I feel prophetic. Depend upon it, the 
voleano that has been so long rumbling and 
seething in its hidden crater, will burst upon 
my ‘devoted head’ to-night.” 

‘Why upon yours, Miss Stuart? Miss Gray 
is surely not so unreasonable as to ‘pour the 
vial of her wrath’ upon an innocent person?” 

‘*Well, there is nothing like a candid confes- 
’ sion, Mr. Campbell, and to tell you the truth, 
she imagines me to be the cause of her unhappi- 
’ness. At Newport, this summer, I was unfor- 





site end of the suite of rooms, let no look nor} tunate enough to have a gentleman fall in love 
motion of Kate’s escape him; and when she} with me, upon whom Miss Gray had prior claims. 
arose with gloomy cheeks and flashing eyes and } It seems that she cannot forgive me for usurping 
went up to her chamber, he called his wife to; her place, although I was so innocent of the in- 
him. ; tention. We never met until we came here; and 

‘Helen, has it ever occurred to you that some} really, I have tried hard to overcome her un- 
love affair might be the cause of Kate’s unhap- } favorable impressions. Her cousin tells me that 
piness?” he said. ‘ she was always of an overbearing disposition. 
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Some trouble at home, I believe, is the cause of 3 me of a rich, old widower or bachelor whom she 
her visit here. I hope Helen will never have} had entrapped at some watering-place this sum- 
reason to regret her hospitality.” ; mer. You know she is dependant upon an uncle 
Reginald made no comment. He pulled from ; for a home, and I suppose she thinks it is time 
a wild shrub which they were passing a flower. } that she had an establishment of her own.” 
«What a pity,” he said, ‘‘that so beautifula} When Paul and Reginald returned to the 
flower should be poisonous. I am not sure but } house, Helen and Kate were sitting alone in 
I run a risk in gathering it,” and as he spoke, } the library with closed doors, for the October 
he tossed it from him as carelessly as he had evenings were getting chilly. Kate on a low 


pulled it. 


However unintentional it might have been, a} 


seat at her cousin’s feet, their hands clasped, 
thus evincing an unusual degree of confidence 


comparison was suggested to Miss Stuart, which } and affection. 


made her feel thoroughly uncomfortable. Their 
walk was concluded in silence. 


They found supper awaiting them. Paul’s 


Paul went straight to his wife and kissed her. 
Her humid eyes, as she glanced upward, ex- 


; pressed the pleasure she felt at the unexpected 


frown, Helen’s swollen eyes, and Kate’s flushed : caress. 


face attracted Miss Stuart’s observation, and she} 


‘Mrs. Clifford, I am sorry to say that this is 


looked triumphantly at Reginald. In vain he : my last evening at Ashlea,” said Reginald.” 


endeavored to restore the good-humor of the’ 


parties. His badinage was of no avail. The 
few remarks elicited from Mr. Clifford were 
quite common-place, and Helen and Kate an- 
swered only in monosyllables. 

After tea, Reginald proposed a walk to Paul, 
and the two, arm-in-arm, walked up and down 


Kate glanced up quickly—their eyes met, and 
hers fell again. 

‘Why, Mr. Campbell!” exclaimed Helen, “are 
you in earnest? Iam sure neither Maggie nor 
I had dreamed of such a thing? Where is Mag- 
gie? I thought she went out with you.” 

No one knew of the whereabouts of Miss 


one of the avenues, in close and earnest conver-: Stuart, but presently she appeared, bearing on 


sation. Soon after they left the room Miss 
Stuart followed, and walking cautiously on the 
other side of the avenue, overheard thus much 
of the conversation. 

Paul’s voice first. ‘Yes, I am afraid you are 
right. No other surmise eould explain Kate’s 
strange conduct. But do not go away yet— 
give her time, Reginald. A girl like Kate will 
not long throw away her love upon a man who 
has proven himself unworthy of it.” 

“Give her time!” repeated Reginald. ‘It is 
unaccountable the time I have already given. 
If I had half the spirit I had supposed in me, I 
should have left you long ago; but when one 
line of conduct failed, I was still in hopes that 
another might be more successful. You saw my 
devotion to Miss Stuart was entirely unheeded. 
By-the-way, Paul, I fancy if I only had the in- 
clination, I might urge a suit in that quarter 
with better success.” 

“So it seems; but then there is no dependence 
to be placed on these professed flirts, and Miss 
Stuart, if report speaks true, stands at the head 
of the profession,” answered Paul. 

“T am guiltless of any ambitious desires to 
convince you of my power,” said Reginald, 
laughing. ‘‘I should never fancy her for a wife. 
Bah! What was it you commenced telling me, 
last evening, about some flirtation between Fred 
Percival and her?” 

“No, you misunderstood me, Fred was telling 





the skirt of her thin dress unmistakable traces 
of the dew through which it had been trailing. 
Helen thought she had never seen her looking 
so well, and there was indeed an unusual glow 
in her eyes and on her cheeks, and her red lips 
seemed smaller and brighter than ever. She 
was ill at ease, notwithstanding her efforts to 
appear the contrary, and both Paul and Reginald 
suspected that their conversation had been over- 
heard. 

‘‘Who was your letter from, Kate?” said Paul, 
then seeing that she hesitated, he continued, 
‘Don’t answer if it is any secret.” 

‘¢‘T assure you it is not,” and Kate glanced at 
Miss Stuart as she spoke, with a mingling of 
mischief and contempt. ‘It was from Miss 
Mary Anna Delacroix.” 

The glow deepened on Miss Stuart’s cheeks, 
and her eyes seemed fairly ablaze with passion, 
but she said not a word. 

‘‘*What nonsense!” exclaimed Mrs. Clifford. 
“That is the name of Maggie’s correspondent. 
The letter was from her father, Paul. Kate has 
been so unhappy ever since she came here on 
account of her estrangement from him: but it is 
all over now, isn’t it, Kate? Do tell Paul all 
about it—that’s a dear girl. I declare, although 
poor Kate has suffered so much, I can’t keep 
from laughing when I think what a fool uncle 
Will has made of himself, May I tell Paul, 
Kate?” 
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“It is not very pleasant, Helen, to hear Pa § Both Paul and Reginald took Kate’s part, and 
laughed at, but tell him if you choose.” even Helen was obliged to acknowledge that she 

Kate's huur had come, and she was wicked had merited it all, when Kate had read her cer- 
enough to enjoy her triumph to its fullest ex- ; tain portions of her father’s letter. 
tent. From the corners of her eyes she kept 
watch of Miss Stuart while Helen innocently a ap ba 
went on with her story. bY ° 

“You see, Paul, uncle Will went to Newport, : Miss Sruarr took her leave the next morning 
this summer, and the report of his wealth caused } at an early hour; but to Mrs. Clifford’s surprise, 
him to receive all manner of attentions from } Reginald Campbell’s departure was indefinitely 
‘manceuvring mammas and designing daugh- ; delayed. 
ters.’ Well, uncle Will’s head was completely Kate expressed anxiety to return home on her 
turned, and he was sufficiently unsophisticated { father’s account, but neither Paul nor Helen 
to suffer himself to be caught by a frivolous and would listen to her, and all agreed that she need 
unprincipled woman—quite a girl. Kate says; not fear Miss Stuart’s threat, as no sane man 
she was reported to her as being very fascinating } would marry such a woman after her character 
in her ways. No doubt she thought his ‘gold’ a Shad been revealed to him. So a letter was de- 


fair exchange for her youth and beauty. Kate 
had friends there who wrote to her, telling her 
what a reputation the lady bore; and when her 
father returned and informed her of his pros- 
perous wooing, she showed him the letters and 
remonstrated with him, picturing the unhappi- 
ness he would bring upon himself by marrying 
so heartless and so mercenary a woman. Of 
course he wouldn’t listen to her, and Kate 
wouldn’t listen to him, and the end of it was, 
she was sent off here in disgrace, and I suppose 
he went on with his wooing. But now, it seems, 
the lady has met with a wealthier suitor, and 
has jilted uncle Will; and his long, well-filled 
letters to Kate shows that he is anxious to make 
amends to her, I think—she won’t let me read 
it though, and so I cannot judge how far his 
repentance goes: I am glad he has been brought 
to his senses before it was too late. What was 
the lady’s name, Kate ?—you did not tell me.” 

Even had Kate chosen, she had no time to 
reply, for Miss Stuart, who had scarcely been 
able to restrain her anger while Helen was 
speaking, now gave it vent in words. She had 
started to leave the room, and with her hand on 
the door turned and looked Kate straight in the 
face. 

“Miss Gray,’ 


she said, her voice husky with 
passion, ‘you shall repent this night as surely 
as I know that I have within me the power to 


One word of mine will 
Shutting 


make you repent it. 
bring your father to my feet again.” 
the door violently she left them. 

“Maggie! why what does she mean!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Clifford. 

“Cousin Helen you asked me the lady’s name 
—do you not know now?” 

“Ts it possible? why, Kate—who ever would 
have thought it? Oh, haven’t you been too hard 
upon her?” 





spatched inviting Mr. Gray to Ashlea, and Kate 
awaited an answer. 

Helen feared that their house would be lonely 
to Reginald, and she proposed to her husband to 
invite other guests—Kate was so unsociable with 
him, she said; but Paul did not seem in any 
hurry to obey her request, and somehow Kate 
and Reginald got on amazingly well together. 
They frequensly took long drives over the 
country, and as often long rambles through 
the forests, now glorious with autumn foliage. 
When in the house they were constant com- 
panions over their books in the library, or at 
the piano in the music-room. 

One afternoon they were in the conservatory. 
Kate with her scissors was clipping off dead 
leaves. They came to a heart’s-ease in full 
bloom. Helen’s scissors missed its destined leaf, 
and severed the stalk of one of the finest flowers, 
which dropped and fell close by Reginald’s feet. 

‘A good omen,” he said, ‘I will preserve this 
and some day you may take compassion upon 
me, and give me in earnest what I know would 
not have been mine but for accident.” 

Kate colored slightly, but did not raise her 
eyes, nor even attempt a playful reply as was 
generally her custom. Trifling as was the em- 
barrassment that she showed, it caused Regi- 
nald’s heart to beat quickly, but the next 
moment Helen called Kate away, and they both 
had ample time to compose themselves before 
they met at the supper table. 

Kate came down arrayed in a white muslin. 
The bright India searf carelessly thrown over 
her shoulders was very becoming to her clear 
complexion. A spray of fuschia trembled in the 
heavy masses of her black hair, which were so 
artistically arranged as not to hide the beauty 
of her classical head. 

Reginald thought he had never seen her look 
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so bewitchingly lovely as when her dark eyes 
drooped at sight of the yellow heart’s-ease, 
which he wore fastened in his vest. He grew 
absent-minded, and once, to Kate’s excessive 
annoyance, called her Gabrielle, which made 
Paul and Helen laugh heartily over the circum- 
stances of the picture which of course it recalled. 

This decided Reginald in determining to know 
his fate that very night; and that it was a happy 
one, Mrs. Clifford surely guessed, for she stole 
away from the room she was about to enter, to 
tell her husband of the strange sight she had 
seen therein, Kate’s head close held to Reginald’s 
breast, and his arm so tenderly encircling her. 

There was not so much wild merriment, nor so 
many jesting words thereafter between the two, 
but the deep happiness in Kate’s eyes, and the 
subdued tones of her voice were proofs that the 
wild mountain torrent was indeed lost in the 
broad sea of love. 

It was but a few days afterward that Kate 
received a letter from her father, ordering her 
return upon a certain day of the ensuing week. 
A note was enclosed to Paul and Helen, declining 
their invitation to Ashlea, and urging their re- 
tarn with Kate. 

It was arranged that they should accompany 
her, but Reginald was prevented by business 
from making one of the party. He was to fol- 
low them as soon as possible, and Kate preferred 
that no letters should pass between them, until 
her father had given his approbation to their 
engagement. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Kate found her father’s mansion brilliantly 
lighted, and everything in readiness for herself 
and cousins, on the evening of her return. But 
her father was not there to meet them as she 
had expected he would be. 

“Where is papa?” she said to the servant 
who waited upon them, after accompanying her 
cousins to their chamber. 

“We are expecting him every moment, Miss 
Kate; but he left a note in your room for you, 
in case you should get home first, Miss.” 

Kate went into her room. It was on the same 
side of the hall as her cousins, and, a door 
opened from it into Helen’s dressing-room. 
Helen, standing therein, was startled a few mo- 
ments after Kate left her, by the cry she heard 
her utter, and unlocking the door she went into 
her. Kate had sank down upon the floor, and 





Seven were she disposed to seperate you. 


“Qh, Helen! pa is married, and this very 
night he brings home that hateful Miss Stuart 
to take my mother’s place. Oh, is it not cruel? 
What shall I do?” 

Mrs. Clifford stood transfixed. She could never 
believe the words that Kate uttered. 

‘“‘Impossible!” she said, at length. ‘Oh, 
Kate, this is only a joke—some nonsense just to 
torment you.’ 

‘*Read—read for yourself,” answered Kate, 
handing the note to her cousin. 

Helen took it and read— 


“To-night, my daughter, I return with my 
wife to the home to which I have summoned you. 
It is scarcely necessary for me to say that the 
position you hereafter occupy in my affections, 
as well as in my household, rests with yourself. 
Miss Stuart has been much maligned, and I rely 
upon you to treat her with all the deference due 
to your father’s wife. 

“In haste, I subscribe myself, as ever, your 
affectionate father, Witi1aM Gray.” 


‘¢What shall I do?” said Kate. 

Helen knew not what ro reply, not what to 
advise. 

*<T will go and tell Paul,” she said. ‘‘He will 
know best.” 

But Paul was as much astounded as herself. 
In the midst of their consultation, a carriage 
stopped at the door, a bustle was heard in the 
hall below, trunks were carried up the staircase, 
and it was evident that the new mistress of the 
mansion had arrived. 

“‘T cannot stay here! I will not!” exclaimed 
Kate. ‘Oh, Helen, let me go back to Ashlea.” 

Helen looked supplicatingly at Paul. 

**You are quite welcome to a home with us, 
Kate; but would it be wise ?—would it be polite 
to leave immediately? My advice is, to remain 
here until Reginald comes, and he no doubt will 
insist upon a speedy marriage. Then you can 
leave without giving your father the offence you 
would be sure of giving now, were you to take 
so hasty a departure.” 

‘‘You may depend upon it,” said Kate, “if 
that woman can prevent it, I shall never see 
Reginald again.” 

‘Never fear. It would take stronger walls 
than these to keep him from carrying you away, 
Of 
course, she will not know of your engagement, 
and therefore will have nothing to plot against.” 

In the midst of their consultation, there came 


with her face in her hands was crying bitterly. ‘ summons to Kate, from her father, who was 
“What is the matter Kate? what is the matter, } waiting in his study to see her. She went down 


child?” 


‘ reluctantly. 
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«Well, my child,” he said, ‘‘I have taken you ; denial, submit to the trials that she saw must 


by surprise, but Maggie preferred it so, and as 
in duty bound, I waived my. own wishes for 
hers. I have sent for you to say that we desire 
no allusion to the past. I could explain every- 
thing, but Maggie desires me not to, and if she 
is satisfied, of course Iam. It is natural that 
after the letter I was so foolish as to write you, 
you should feel some anxiety concerning me, but 
I have not placed my happiness in her hands, 
without abundant reason for knowing that it is 
in safe keeping. You must combat the preju- 
dices that you have formed against her upon my 
account, for depend upon it, Kate, had you not 
thought that she had stolen away your father’s 
heart from you, you would not have been so 
blinded to her lovely and attractive qualities. 
She is as anxious as I am for a perfect recon- 
ciliation with you. Your treatment at Ashlea 
was a great grief to her.” 

Kate looked full in her father’s face, her eyes 
flashing indignation through their tears. 

“T see—I was prepared for this,” he con- 
tinued. ‘Really, Kate, there is one thing that 
I think it my duty to tell you, that you may 
know how perfect a character you are wronging 
by your most unjust suspicions. Maggie, at my 
instigation, went to Ashlea for the purpose of 
overcoming your antipathy, and it was because 
she found it impossible to do so, that she re- 
solved to break off our engagement. She could 
not endure the idea of separating a father and a 
daughter; nor could she without great self- 





; 


necessarily be hers, if she became an inmate of 
the same house with you. So for my sake, Kate, 
try to see her in her true light.” 

Kate buried her face in her hands, and wept 
vehemently. To find her father thus deceived, 
and yet unable to convince him of his deception, 
was more than she could bear. 

*‘T hope these are salutary tears,” he said, 
laying his hand tenderly upon her head. ‘You 
have been a loving daughter, notwithstanding all 
your wilful ways, and you will not grieve me 
now, by persisting in a wrong course. Answer 
me, Kate, you will not by so doing, close the 
door of your father’s heart against you—vill 
you, my child?” 

Kate, thus appealed to, flung her arms around 
her father’s neck, ‘‘Oh, father, only love me,” 
she sobbed, ‘and I will bear everything for your 
sake,” 

Her father kissed her, and smiled, as he 
thought how little she would have to bear. 

‘*Now go, and bring down your cousins, and 
we will do all in our power to make their visit 
pleasant to them. How singularly it happened 
that Helen and Maggie should have been school- 
mates. Very intimate too, they always were. 
Remember, Kate, you must not betray me. 
Maggie did not wish me to make any explana- 
tion of that rupture of ours.” 

‘Never fear, father,” answered Kate, ‘‘I have 
taken my resolution.” 

(T0 BE CONCLUDED.) 





THE OLD LOVE. 


BY FINLEY JOHNSON, 


’Trs ten long years since last we met, 
Yet still I dream of thee; 
Forgetting that thou art indeed 
Lost to thyself and me; 
I see thee in thy beauty’s prime, 
When first I breathed my vow; 
’Ere sorrow had its impress stamp’d 
Upon thy marble brow; 

The vision flies—my soul awakes 
To be bow’d down with care; 

To curse the day whose sunny dawn 
Makes darker my despair. 


If to mine eyes, all dark with grief, 
My bitter feelings rush; 

And tears—unmanly tears shall down 
My cheeks in torrents gush; 

’Tis thou that bidd’st those waters flow— 
And if my tears condemn, 





’Tis thou alone in bitterness 
Should’st blush and grieve for them; 
And oh, remember that my soul 
In shedding bitter tears, 
Is pouring forth from out its depths 
The treasured grief of years. 


Ah, me! ah, me! thou can’st not know 
The sorrows that I feel, 

Or what I suffer for thy sake, 
And for thy sake conceal; 

My name perhaps forgotten is, 
And all I was to thee; 

But thine is fixed upon my brow 
A star of memory; 

And though the world may fail to read 
The record that is there; 

Yet it shall burn like secret fires 
To doom me to despair. 





“DON’T BOTHER ME.” 


BY ELLEN ASHTON. 


Mr. Atpen had put on his slippers, seated 
himself in his easy-chair, and made ready to 
spend what he called ‘‘a comfortable evening,” 
when his little boy came running in from the 
play-room. 

“Oh, pa,” cried the child, ‘you should see 
what a nice house Helen and I have built.” 

The father, without even looking at the eager 
child, answered crossly, 

‘Don’t bother me!” 

The face of the child fell. His lip quivered, 
and he crept frightened and hurt from the room. 

We pass on a few days. 

It was Thanksgiving. Mr. Alden, after dinner, 
thought he would take a walk. Just as he was 
putting on his hat, his little daughter ran up to 
him saying, 

“Pa, mayn’t I go with you?” 

The face fairly shone with the anticipated 
happiness. But the father, reflecting that he 
would have to delay till her bonnet was put on, 
replied selfishly, 

“No. Ican’t wait. Don’t bother me!” 

The bright look faded from her countenance. 
As he closed the outer-door, tears started into 
the child’s eyes. 

“Pa,” timidly said the little boy, on another 
occasion, ‘‘won’t you show me how to do this 
sum? It’s dreadful hard.” 

Mr Alden was reading the newspaper, and was 
deep in some political article, in which, as in 
most such things, there was more abuse than 
sound argument. 

“Don’t bother me,” he answered, testily. ‘I’m 
reading.” 


On another occasion, Helen was singing, as 
innocent children do, out of the very joy of her 


heart. Her father looked sternly round, and 
taking the cigar from his mouth, cried harshly, 

““Who’s making that noise? I wish, Mrs. 
Alden, you wouldn’t let the children bother me 
so?” 

One night little Charley had the tooth-ache; 
and though he tried bravely, could not help 
crying. His father, woke from sleep, lost temper 
at last, and would have whipped the child, if it 
had not been for the mother. 

“It’s all a whim, that he cries; for it will 
do no good; and you'll spoil the child,” he 











answered, out of humor. ‘I’m always bothered 
in this way.” 

These things happened weekly, almost daily. 
Mr. Alden did not consider himself a selfish 
man, yet he thought of nobody’s comfort at 
home but himself, till at last he became a terror 
to his little ones. Their natural instinct of love 
toward him finally went out, for their little 
demonstrations nearly always met with a rebuff. 
If they rushed, when he came home, to climb 
about his neck, he put them away, saying, 
‘‘There, that’ll do, don’t bother me.” If they 
were lavish of their kisses, when the time came 
for their retiring, it was still, ‘‘Don’t bother 
me.” If, in their exuberant spirits, they made 
any excessive noise at their play, their mpther, 
or a servant was sent to bid them stop and not 
‘bother him,” And in a hundred similar ways 
their tenderness was repelled. 

Sometimes, indeed, Mr. Alden would be affable 
enough with his children. He would have them 
on his knee, help them with their studies, or 
even join in their plays. But then again, with- 
out any reason save the whim of the moment, he 
would harshly repulse their advances. By this 
fitful system, worse almost than a steady repul- 
sion, his children grew finally not only to fear 
him, but to lose all respect for him, They did 
not reason about the matter, they were too 
young to analyze causes; but they felt that he 
was unjust, selfish, and tyrannical. 

Gradually, therefore, Mr. Alden’s children 
became estranged from him. When they grew 
up, they never gave him their confidence, but 
living in the same house, were almost as stran- 
gers tohim. He began, as he grew old, to feel 
the want of their love, and to complain of it as 
an injustice to himself. ‘“‘Ihave done everything 
for them, that a father could,” he was wont to 
say. 

Alas! that which he should have done for 
them most of all, and which would have won 
their love, he had not done at all. Their child- 
ish, affectionate sympathy he had rudely re- 
jected. Instead of thinking of their pleasure as 
well as his own, he had selfishly consulted only 
his own comfort. And now he was paying the 
penalty. 

Yet Mr. Alden had always fulfilled ous he 
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thought his duty to his children. He had fed ; ‘*Don’t bother me,” was the key to all. | 
them well, dressed them well, and educated them } was in what may be called the minor duties that 
well. From none of the amusements suitable to} Mr. Alden was deficient. A great sacrifice for 
their age were they debarred. In matters per- } the sake of his family he could make. The little 
taining to money he was even a liberal parent. 3 sacrifices of personal convenience was the rock 
But what is all this, when sympathy and love} on which he split. 

are denied? 








ROSALIND. 


BY FRANCES M. CHESEBRO. 


Escarep from realms of Paradise, The mother’s eye is Heavenward bent, 
Through Heavenly ether borne, Watching for light of morn. 


An angel child from God was sent The rosy dawn wakes up the earth, 
To bless a heart forlorn. Streams beauty o’er the sea, 

The mother’s arms outstretched to clasp Touches the fields with radiant light, 
A joy she once has known, Steals over hill and lea. 

Closes in loving, fond embrace, 


And with the morning comes a sound, 
Around her child, her own. 


Like music in the air, 

Deep down into the parent heart It’s but the softly whispering breeze, 
Passes a joy divine; Waking the blossoms fair. 

Soft baby hands play on her breast, 


her’s heart i id 
Sek eyes tipen her shine. The mother’s heart is open wide, 


Her ear drinks in the lay, 

With lullaby she charms to sleep, The music is not of the earth, 
A long sweet kiss she sips, It melts in calm away. 

Ever burn on baby cheeks 


the sigh 
Love prints from mother’s lips. Ho ear cma.cen poo, he Hight 


Looking upward into air, 
The mother catches gleams of light 
Streaming through the portals fair. 





No warmer nest has birdling found 
Than that young mother’s breast, 
Alas! the nest is shorn and cold, 


The patent's atthe tareht. The snowy robes her fingers decked 


Her baby’s waxen limbs, 
And flutter in the golden light 
Borne on by angel’s wings. 


Sitting alone, she makes her moan, 
“My gentle bird, my fair, 

Oh, where hast thou, my birdling flown, 
Far through the upper air?” 


With folded arms, that pain to clasp 
Again that baby form, 


The mother rising from her grief, 
Smiles on the dawning day, 

And gratefully she blesses God, 
Who wooed her bird away. 


Oar wn nner 





SERENADE. 
BY W. F. B. JACKSON, 


Wake! lady, wake! the moonlight pale is streaming ; The wild brook hears it, and the shining river, 
Over the woodland, meadow, vale and hill, And, as on golden sands the ripples break, 
And countless stars, like jewels rare, are gleaming { In sweet entrancing tones they murmur ever, 
Upon the brow of night, so calm and still. $ Wake! lady, wake! 
= — we es “a ae oe hag g Wake! lady, wake! the waning moon yet lingers 
The lily pale is bending o’er the lake, . ‘ 
4 To bathe thy features with her mellow light, 
The pearly dew-drop glistens on each flower, Bre the tetehe ith d fi 
Wake! lady, wake! re the bright morn, with dewy, rosy fingers 
4 ° Casts off the jewelled veil from mist-robed night, 


The timid stars, that trembling dare to take 
Deep, ardent draughts from out thy beauty’s chalice. 
Wake! lady, wake! 


Unto the list’ning earth, and eager grove, 
And to the woodbine round thy lattice wreathing, 
With winning accents, a soft tale of love. 


$ 
: 

Wake! lady, wake! the gentle wind is breathing : And chases from his sapphire-tinted palace 
‘ 





SCOTTISH SONGS AND BALLADS. 
BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


Ir is not every poet who can write a song. A: which are now generally thought to belong to 
perfect lyric should be single in its theme, should ; Scotland, can be traced back to an English 
go directly to the point, should never lose sight} ancestry. So late as the reign of Queen Eliza- 
of the subject for an instant, should be clothed ; beth, music and song were household com- 
in language at once appropriate and musical, ; panions of the English, almost as much so as 
and should glow with patriotic enthusiasm, or} with the Germans of to-day. . But the great 
melt with tenderness, but always be made vital } Puritan revolution was as iconoclastic toward 
with the sentiment or idea. Only when the rote and rebec as toward images in the churches, 
heart is full and the imagination on fire, are} and trampled out song-singing beneath its piti- 
thought and passion fused to the white heat of 3 Yess hoofs, as remorselessly as Cromwell’s Iron- 
the lyric. It is for this reason that there are 7 sides rode down the cavaliers at Marston Moor. 
few really good songs in the language. A thou-} The Restoration, which made a vicious French 
sand times poets have said to themselves, ‘‘Now } taste fashionable, did nothing toward restoring 
I will write a lyric;” and never, when saying} the beauty of old English lyrics; and the acces- 


this, have they succeeded perfectly. Moore and} sion of the House of Hanover, bringing in a 
Bayley are instances in point. On the other} coarse, dull court, made the case more hopeless 
hand, some of the best songs we possess, have; than ever. In this way nearly all the old Eng- 
been written by persons unknown to fame before. 3 lish songs have perished. But Scotland, by a 


“Auld Robin Gray,” and a host besides, are ex-3 series of fortuitous events, was saved from a 
amples familiar to all. similar doom. North of the border, and up to 

The most perfect of our songs are Scotch. It} the very foot of the Highlands, the love of song 
is a mistake, however, to suppose that these } continued, wherever a dialect of the Saxon Eng- 
have a Highland origin, as the popular mind} lish was spoken; and not only continued, but 
believes and some writers even assert who pre- } took deeper hold than ever of the popular heart, 
tend to criticism, All the principal songs, which } till it culminated at last in the immortal Burns. 
are known as Scotch, can be traced to the Low-} Probably the most perfect song, in any lan- 
lands, where the inhabitants have been substan- } guage, is ‘‘ Ae fond kiss and then we sever.” It 
tially of the same race with the English, ever since 3 illustrates, in every burning word, what we have 
the Normans conquered at Hastings, the Danes said of the lyric. Its glowing thoughts, intense 
swarmed across the German ocean, or Scandina- } emotion, and vivid language rush from the poet’s 
vian sea-kings ravaged the British coasts. The? soul, like molten lava from a volcano, setting 
song of the Gael, like his bag-pipe, is rude and everything a-blaze. Never were words and 
wild. But south of his barbarous hills, and all} melody, pathos and passion, so fused together 
the way to the English border, the land is vocal } #8 in the second stanzas. 
with oweet lyrics. An able writer has said that “Tl ne’er blame my partial fancy, 
every river, stream and lake, every mountain- epg ood are a“ Ronen ; 

; 8 Ww: Vv 
wr ed emmy astoal vale ee | veh eer 
we never loved so kindly, 

the Scottish Lowlands has been celebrated in Had we never loved so blindly, 
song. Never met—or never parted, : 

It is, therefore, not because the Scotch are of Laiaameay wetagee vgs y+ oo FE 
4 different race from the English, that the first} But the songs of Burns are too well known to 
can show so many songs, and the last so few. } require further mention. It is sufficient to say, 
Five centuries ago the people south of the Tweed ; that no poet, in any language, has left behind 
Were as lyrical as those on the north of it; and} so many glorious lyrics. Next to him, perhaps, 
they continued to remain so till down to a com- } comes Allan Cunningham. There is one of his 
paratively recent period. It is even doubtful if } songs, at least, whose superior it would be diffi- 
the English, in the age of Chaucer, had not more } cult to select. We allude to that lament of the 
tongs than the Scotch. It is certain that many, } banished Jacobite, ‘‘Hame, hame, hame,” which 
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SCOTTISH SONGS AND BALLADS. 





Sir Walter Scott could never listen to without 
tears. Compare it with Campbell’s ‘Exile of 
Erin,” and see how far truth and Nature are 
above artificial trickery. 


“Hame, hame, hame! oh, hame fain wad I be! 
Oh, hame, hame, hame, to my ain countrie! 
When the flower is i’ the bud, and the leaf is on the 


tree 
The lark shall sing me hame to my ain countrie. 
Hame, hame, hame! oh, hame fain wad I be! 
Oh, hame, hame, hame, to my ain countrie! 


The green leaf 0’ loyaltie’s beginning now to fa’; 
The bonnie white rose it is withering an’ a’; 
But we’ll water’t wi’ the bluid of usurping tyrannie, 
And fresh it shal blaw in my ain countrie. 

Hame, hame, hame! oh, hame fain wad I be! 

Oh, hame, hame, hame, to my ain countrie! 


Oh, there’s nocht now frae ruin my countrie can save, 
But the keys o’ kind Heaven, to open the grave, 
That a’ the noble martyrs who died for loyaltie 
May rise again and fight for their ain countrie. 
Hame, hame, hame! oh, hame fain wad I be! 
Oh, hame, hame, hame, to my ain countrie! 


The great now are gane wha attempted to save, 
The green grass is growing abune their grave ; 
Yet the sun through the mirk seems to promise to me, 
I'll shine on you yet in your ain countrie. 
Hame, hame, hame! oh, hame fain wad I be! 
Oh, hame, hame, hame, to my ain countrie!” 


The ballad of ‘“‘Helen of Kirkconnell” dates 
back beyond authentic authorship. It is a 
fitting companion to the above. Its directness, 
earnestness, and vivid language, even in the 
modernized version which we quote, are in the 
highest style of the lyric 


“T wish I were where Helen lies— 

Night and day on me she cries; 

Oh, that I were where Helen lies, 
On fair Kirkconnell lea! 


Oh, Helen, fair beyond compare! 

T'll make a garland of thy hair, 

Shall bind my heart forevermair, 
Until the day I die. 


Cursed be the heart that thought the thought, 
And cursed the hand that fired the shot, 
When in my arms burd Helen dropt, 

And died for sake o’ me, 


Oh, think nae but my heart was sair 
When my love fell and spak’ nae mair; 
I laid her down w® meikle care 

On fair Kirkconnell lea. 


T laid her down, my sword did draw, 

Stern was our strife in Kirtle-shaw; 

I hew’d him down in pieces sma’, 
For her that died for me. 


Oh, that I were where Helen lies; 

Night and day on me she cries, 

Out of my bed she bids me rise, 
‘Oh, come, my love, to me!’ 


Oh, Helen fair, oh, Helen chaste! 

Were I with thee I would be blest, 

Where thou liest low and tak’st thy rest 
On fair Kirkconnell lea! 





aaa 


I wish I were where Helen lies- 

Night and day on me she cries: 

I’m sick of all beneath the skies, 
Since my love died for me.” 


As perfect a song of its kind, but in a different 
vein, is ‘‘There’s Nae Luck About the House,” 
The author was William Julius Mickle, who 
wrote it not quite a century ago. Burns pro- 
nounced it ‘‘the finest love-ballad in the Scotch, 
or perhaps in any other language.” The joyous 
happiness of the ‘‘guide-wife,” on hearing that 


her husband has come back safe, becomes in- 
fectious as we read, such is the exquisite har- 
mony between the thought and the rythm, till 
we can hardly avoid jumping to our feet and 
dancing with glee. 


“But are ye sure the news is true? 
And are ye sure he’s weel? 

Is this a time to think o’ wark? 
Ye jauds, fling bye your wheel? 

For there’s nae Inck about the house, 
There’s nae luck at a’; 

There’s nae luck about the house, 
When our gudeman’s awa’. 


Is this a time to think o’ wark, 
When Colin’s at the door? 

Rax down my cloak—I’ll to the quay, 
And see him come ashore. 


Rise up and make a clean fireside, 
Put on the muckle pat; 

Gie little Kate her cotton gown, 
And Jock his Sunday’s coat. 


Mak their shoon as black as slaes, . 
Their stockins white as snaw; 

It’s a’ to pleasure our gudeman— 
He likes to see them braw. 


There are twa hens into the crib 
Hae fed this month or mair; 

Mak haste and thraw their necks about, 
That Colin weel may fare. 


My Turkey slippers I'll put on, 
My stockins pearl-blue— 

It’s a’ to pleasure our gudeman, 
For he’s baith leal and true. 


Sae sweet his voice, sae smooth his tongue, 
His breath’s like cauler air; 

His very foot has music in’t, 
As he comes up the stair. 


And will I see his face again, 
And will I hear him speak? 

I’m downricht dizzy wi’ the thought, 
In troth I’m like to greet. 


There’s nae luck about the house, 
There’s nae luck at a’; 

There’s nae luck about the house, 
When our gudeman’s awa’.” 

Hogg, the ‘“Ettrick Shepherd,” has written 
many good songs, but the most famous, perhaps, 
is “‘When the Kye Come Hame.” As a rural 
picture it is perfect. Without rising to the 
power of ‘‘Scots Who Hae,” or moving the soul 
like “Auld Robin Gray,” it yet makes a lasting 
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impression in the memory, and is as perfect of its } ‘The Tea-Table Miscellany,” published in 1724. 
kind. The manner in which ‘‘When the Kye} It is as affecting as Motherwell’s ‘‘My Heid is 


Come Hame” is brought in at the end of every } Like to Rend, Willie, 


stanzas, is especially charming. 


“Come, all ye jolly shepherds 

That whistle through the glen, 
T'll tell ye of a secret 

That courtiers dinna ken. 
What is the greatest bliss 

That the tongue o’ man can name? 
Tis to woo a bonnie lassie 

When the kye come hame. 
When the kye come hame, 

When the kye come hame; 
*Tween the gloamin’ and the mirk, 

When the kye come hame. 


Tis not beneath the burgonet, 
Nor yet beneath the crown, 
Tis not on couch of velvet, 
Nor yet on bed of down; 
’Tis beneath the spreading birch, 
In the dell without a name, 
Wi’ a bonni®, bonnie lassie 
When the kye come hame. 


There the blackbird bigs his nest 
For the mate he loves to see, 
And up upon the tapmost bough, 

Oh, a happy bird is he! 
Then he pours his melting ditty, 
And love ’tis a’ the theme, 
And he’ll woo his bonnie lassie 
When the kye come hame. 


When the bluart bears a pearl, 


And the daisy turns a pea, 
And the bonnie lucken gowan 
Has fauldit up his ee. 
Then the laverock frae the blue lift 
Draps down, and thinks nae shame 
To woo his bonnie lassie 
When the kye come hame. 


Then the eye shines sae bright, 
The haill soul to beguile, 
There’s love in every whisper, 
And joy in every smile. 
Oh, who would choose a crown, 
Wi’ its perils and its fame, 
And miss a bonnie lassie 
When the key come hame? 


See yonder pawky shepherd 
That lingers on the hill— 
His yowes are in the fauld, 
And his lambs are lying still; 
Yet he dawna gang to rest, 
For his heart is in a flame 
To meet his bonnie lassie 
When the kye come hame. 


Awa’ wi’ fame and fortune— 

What comfort can they gi’e?— 
And a’ the arts that prey 

On man’s life and libertie. 
Gi’e me the highest joy 

That the heart o’ man can frame, 
My bonnie, bonnie lassie, 

When the kye come hame.” 


Among the older songs, ‘‘ Waly, Waly,” is one 


” 


while less diffuse; and 
the four last lines, perhaps, have never been 
surpassed, 


“Oh, waly, waly up the bank, 
And waly, waly down the brae, 
And waly, waly yon burn-side, 
Where I and my love wont to gae! 
I lean’d my back unto an aik, 
And thoucht it was a trusty tree; 
But first it bow’d and syne it brak: 
Sae my true-love did lichtlie me. 





Oh, waly, waly, but love be bonnie 
A little time while it is new; 
But when it’s auld it waxes cauld, 
And fades away like the morning dew. 
Oh, wherefore should I busk my heid, 
Or wherefore should I kame my hair? 
For my true-love has me forsook, 
And says he’ll never love me mair. 


Now Arthur’s Seat shall be my bed, 
The sheets shall ne’er be press’d by me, 
St. Anton’s Well shall be my drink, 
Since my true-love has forsaken me. 
Martinmas wind, when wilt thou blaw, 
And shake the green leaves aff the tree? 
Oh, gentle death, when wilt thou come? 
For of my life I am wearie. 


Tis not the frost that freezes fell, 
Nor blawing snaw’s inclemencie; 
*Tis not sic cauld that makes me cry; 
But my love’s heart’s grown cauld to me, 
When we came in by Glasgow toun, 
We were a comely sicht to see; 
My love was clad in the black velvet, 
And I mysel’ in cramasie. 


But had I wist before I kiss’d 
That love had been sae ill to win, 
I'd lock’d my heart in a case of gold, 
And pinn’d it wi’ a siller pin. 
Oh, oh! if my young babe were born, 
And set upon the nurse’s knee, 
And I mysel’ were dead and gone, 


And the green grass growin’ ower me!” 





; Even to enumerate all the good Scotch songs 
would require more space than we have to 
spare. We must content ourselves, therefore, 

; with naming merely afew. Allan Ramsay wrote 

’ several excellent ones, the best of which, per- 
haps, is ‘‘The Waukin O’ the Fauld;” but his 

; lyrics, in general, hardly deserve the praise they 

shave received. His *«Widow, Are Ye Waukin,” 

3 is a good specimen of his freer style. There is 

} an anonymous version of ‘Barbara Allan,” 

’ which has singular merit, and is doubtless the 

: original of the English song of the same name, 
which is far inferior. ‘Annie Laurie,” another 

° old song, is very good. Hector Macneil, who 

’was born in 1746, was the author of several 

capital lyrics. His ‘Come Under My Plaidie,” 


3 satirizes marrying for wealth as unmercifully 


of the most beautiful. The author is anony-}as Thackeray’s “‘Newcomes.” It is almost too 
mous. It first appeared, we believe, in Ramsay’s 3 bitter, as these lines show. 
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“He wander’d hame weary, the nicht it was dreary, 

And thowless he tint his gate ‘mang the deep snaw; 

The howlet bo screeming; while Johnnie cried, 
“ Wome 

Wad marry mi Nick if he’d keep them aye braw.” 


“The Braes of Yarrow,” by the Rev. John 
Logan, is a beautiful song. It is founded on a 
well known story, made immortal in Scottish 
ballads, but nowhere told more exquisitely than 
in Hamilton’s ‘‘Busk ye, busk ye, my bonnie, 
bonnie bride.” Jane Elliot’s ‘‘The Flowers of 
the Forest,” now more than a century old, and 
founded on an ancient ballad written after Flod- 
den Field, all of which is lost but two or three 
lines, is also very fine. ‘*Matrimonial Happi- 
ness,” by John Lapraik, is second only to Burns’ 
‘John Anderson, My Jo.” Susanna Blamire, } 
about 1788, wrote ‘‘The Waefu’ Heart,” a song 
of great excellence. And to William Laidlaw, ; 
Scott’s steward, amanuensis and friend, we owe $ 3 
that affecting song, ‘‘Lucy’s Flittin’.” 

In satirical and political songs Scotland is as 
famous as in those of patriotism or love. ‘Our ; 
Gudeman Cam’ Hame,” by an anonymous author, : 
first appeared in print in 1776; but is much 
older. Its satire is almost too broad for modern : 
ears. ‘‘The Barring o’ the Door,” which is: 
quite as old, is jollity itself. ‘‘Maggie Lauder,” 
to use the words of Burns, is full of ‘Scottish $ 
naivete and energy.” Burns himself has written : 
almost a volume of satirical songs, and among ° 
the best is “The Deil’s Awa’ Wi’ the Excise- ; 
man,” in which the metre goes dancing with re- ° 
joicing glee. ‘Carle, an the King Come” is a; 
chorus as old as Cromwell. An anonymous ; 
Jacobite song, under the same title, has con- 
siderable merit. We quote a stanzas to show ; 
how bitter political songs were a century ago. 3 

; 





“When yellow corn grows on the rigs, 

And gibbets stand to hang the Whigs, 

Oh, then we ll a’ dance Scottish j jigs, 
Carle an’ the king come.” 


3 stood a siege from the Hanoverian troops. 


In “O’er the Water to Charlie” is a similar 
stanzas. But who can wonder at it, when exile, 
confiscation and the scaffold rewarded those, 
who, from a mistaken sentiment of loyalty and 
duty, dared to fight for the Stuarts? 

“Tt’s weel I lo’e my Charlie’s name, 
Though some there be that abhor him; 

But, oh, to see Auld Nick gaun hame, 
And Charlie’s goes before him!” 

‘‘Bonnie Laddie, Highland Laddie,” an anony- 
mous Jacobite song, is characterized by the most 
terrible invective, directed against that Duke of 
Cumberland, who commanded at Culleden, and 
whose merciless cruelty won for him the name 
of the “Bloody Butcher.” This famous song 
amply revenges the beaten party, at least as far 
as poetry can. One may imagine the savage 
laughter with which it must have been hailed, 
when sung, with closed windows and doors, in 


:same old Jacobite mansion, which had probably 


It 
is, however, too brutal for modern ears. Yet 
this very brutality paints the age more vividly 
than volumes of ordinary history. 
Indeed, the song has often made the age, the 
s action, or the person it celebrates, more famous 
$than princes and kings. The Highland Mary 
of Barns will be remembered long after many a 
name, now thought certain to be immortal, has 
; passed into comparative obscurity. And to all 
time, if our language survives so long, the wife 
: of the Marquis of Montrose will be known by 
‘ his famous song, than whose concluding stanzas 
‘we know nothing more appropriate with which 
to bring this article to an end. 
“But if no faithless action stain 
Thy love and constant word, 
T’ll make thee famous by my pen, 
And glorious by my sword; 
T’'ll serve thee in such noble ways 
As ne’er was known before; 


Yl deck and crown thy head with bays, 
And love thee evermore.” 





HEED THY FOOTSTEPS. 


BY LOTTIE 


Heep thy feet, oh, wearied wanderer, 
Travelling down life’s changeful vale! 
Gird with strength thy trembling footsteps, 

Lest at last thy courage fail; 
Even now perhaps they falter, 
On the brink of death’s cold wave, 
And the bright and hoped-for morrow, 
Brings thee but a new-made grave. 


LINWOOD. 


Youthful dreamer, years are gathering 
O’er thy heart’s glad sunlight now, 

And earth’s cares will soon be tracing 
Lines across thy placid brow! 

Hast thou strength for earth’s temptations? 
Will they bind thy spirit fast? 

Or will Hope and Faith eternal, 
Lead thee safe to rest at last. 





MANAGING PAPA. 


BY CAROLINE FAIRFIELD. 


CHAPTER I. 

‘Isn't it too bad?” 

“It is positively shocking.” 

‘Papa is so queer: I wonder if all gentlemen 
are like him. I’m sure if they are, I’ll never 
marry.” 

«Nonsense, men are well enough in their way. 
They only need a little managing. They are a 
deal of trouble though sometimes.” 

“Only to think, this js my first summer out: $ 
and not to go to Saratoga, when I’d set my heart 
on it. It is too bad. Don’t you think we can 
coax papa yet, for at least a trip to the White 
Mountains, or a week at Niagara? It is so 
dreadfully unfashionable not to go somewhere.” 

“IT am afraid not. When he has once said 
‘no’ in that decided way of his, one might as 
well attempt to move Mt. Blanc as change him.”’ 

“I know it: what shall we do? To think of 
going off to that antiquated uncle’s to spend six 
weeks, with no other society than that of a half 
dozen uncivilized cousins, and the rustics they 
may happen to be acquainted with. What can 
make papa behave so ridiculously ?” 

“Oh! it’s one of his antideluvian whims, that’s 
all, but I think I know a way to cure him of it. 
Go we must since he has said it, but if we stay 
at that outlandish place six weeks then I shall 
be mistaken,” and Miss Ida Cameron compressed 
her ruby lips and looked determined. 

“What are you going to do?” asked Ella, 
delightedly. ‘‘You are so good at managing 3 
papa, I’m sure you will accomplish anything 
you attempt.” ’ 

“Trust me for that,”” was her confident reply. 
But no coaxing-on the part of Ella could elicit § 
one syllable of information in regard to her 3 
sister’s plan. She was just to ‘‘wait and see, 
and say nothing to no one.” So after indulging $ 
in many fruitless conjectures as to the nature of 3 
her sister’s plans, she was obliged to give up the 
solution of the problem as quite too difficult for 
her thoughtless brain, and rely implicitly on 3 








of fifteen years found him a partner in the firm. 
Meanwhile he had married an heiress, and had 
commenced life in fashionable way up-town. 

Ida and Eleanor were their only children, and 
as Mr. Cameron had steadily advanced on the 
road to fortune, it had been his delight to gratify 
their every desire, and they in return had gene- 
rally proved themselves good and dutiful daugh- 
ters, One thing only troubled Mr. Cameron. 
He had no desire to see his daughters growing 
up with the dwarfed minds and perverted tastes 
of mere women of fashion. In their education 
he had striven ‘to guard against this evil, and 
the cousequence was that their naturally fino 
minds had received more real discipline and de- 
velopment, than is usual with the daughters of 
fashionable mothers. 

Since Ida’s entrance into society, however, he 
could not but perceive that she was growing 
more and more artificial and selfish: and now 
that the time for Ella’s debut had arrived, he 
felt more keenly than ever the danger of ex- 
posing them unguardedly to the contaminating 
influences of the world. While this subject was 
still lying heavily upon his mind, it chanced 
that business called him in the direction of his 
sister’s home, and he resolved to pay her a visit. 

Before his marriage he had visited her occa- 
sionally, but since that time distance, his grow- 
ing cares, and his wife’s distaste for the country, 
had prevented all intercourse between the two 
families. Now, however, it occurred to him that 
if he found Cottage Grove and its occupants as 
agreeable as he used to fancy them twenty years 
ago, he might bring his family there to pass the 
summer. 

A pleasant visit confirmed his resolution. The 
effect of the announcement upon the young ladies 
we have seen. 


CHAPTER II. 
Corrace Grove, the home of the Clevelands, 


Ida’s abilities to ‘manage papa.” $was a large, handsome residence, pleasantly 
Mr. Cameron was the son of a thrifty New 3 situated in one of those charming little vallies 

England farmer. At an early age he had left ’ which wind among the green hitls of New Eng- 

the paternal home, and entered a store in New $land. Behind it rose lofty wooded eminences, 

York as clerk. He was prudent and industrious, $from whose rocky heart came winding down 

gtew in favor with his employers: and the lapse : silver murmuring streams, that spread freshness 
Vou, XXIX.—5 78 
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and yerdure over all the valley below. On the 
other side stretched green meadows and rich § 
mowing lands, while on the rocky pastures, on } 
the far-off hill-sides beyond, the lowing cattle § 
fed, the drowsy tinkling of their bells borne 
softly on the pure, still air. 

In the distance, up the valley, a tiny crystal 
lake, its pulseless waters glassing the heavy 
wooded marge that shut them in, and the soft, 
blue sky that bent lovingly over them. 

The house itself was a large, square building, 
a story and a half in height, with a broad piazza, 
and wings at either side. The lawn in front was ; 
richly studded with elms and maples, and trees $ 
of smaller growth, affording the most delightful ; 
protection from the rays of the summer sun. 3 

Here lived, in the quiet retirement of a life of $ 
leisure in the country, Mr. and Mrs. Cleveland ; 
and their family. William was their eldest son. 
The two years which had elapsed since his re- } 
turn from college he had spent in travelling, and } 
had only returned a few months before our story } 
opened a handsome, intelligent young man of } 
twenty-five. There was something in his tall, 





proud form, and dark hair and eyes that half 
over-awed the young girls of the country around, 


and his sisters, in merry allusion to the circum- 
stance, called him ‘Will, the stately.” Susie, 
the next in age, was a quiet, elegant, but warm- 
hearted girl. While Harry, just from college, 
and blue-eyed little Annie, were just as full of 
life and fun as ever were gleeful, untroubled 
hearts at seventeen and twenty. 

The intelligence of the expected visitors pro- 
duced little commotion among the older members 
of the family, but while the few quiet prepara- 
tions were going forward, Harry and Annie were 
indulging in profound conjectures as to ihe 
character of the expected guests. 

“‘T expect they’ll think because we live in the 
country we don’t know anything, and so they’ll 
be putting on airs to show off their superior 
refinement,” said Harry. 

“I only hope they won’t be like those city { 
friends of cousin Celia’s, who came last summer $ 
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Susie had entered just in time to hear the last 
remark. ‘How can you speak so unkindiy, 
Harry,” she said; reproachfully ; “I had thougit 
you incapable of such harshness.” 

‘‘Well, the truth is, Susie dear, I don’t like 
the idea of people coming here to interrupt our 
pleasures just when I have come, hoping after 
so long an absence, to have a good time.” 

‘How do you know they will prove an inter. 
ruption?” 

‘Oh! city people never do behave naturally 
when they just go into thecountry. They either 
are shocked, and go into hysterics at the first 
cow they see, or they romp and race about like 
so many colts let loose.” 

‘Harry, it is really wrong for you to talk so, 
If you think it, you ought to have sufficient re- 
spect for mamma’s brother not to say it.” 

‘<Well,” said Annie, ‘‘I suppose we must be 
resigned, and take it as meekly as possible: but 
TI do feel as if they were going to be an inflic- 
tion.” 

It was late in the afternoon, when a great 
travelling carriage, loaded with trunks and band- 
boxes, wound around a hill-road which led to 
Cottage Grove. Harry and Annie stationed them- 
selyes behind a curtain, where a convenient loop- 
hole afforded them au opportunity of gaining 
some idea of their guests before advancing to 
greet them. / 

‘‘There comes my Lady Stately,” said Harry, 
as Ida alighted, ‘‘a fit companion for Will, only 
not half as good-natured.” 

“‘T like the other much better though,” said 
Annie, as Ella sprang from the carriage and 
responded heartily to the salutations of her aunt 
and cousins. 

‘Oh! she’s Miss Harum-scarum, you may de- 
pend upon it,” returned Harry. ‘Well, here 
are the materials for a very good farce, and you 
and I will have our own fun out of it, my little 
sis,” and he gave Annie’s arm such a pinch that 
she could scarce refrain from screaming, as they 
went forward to be introduced to their cousins. 

Ida was freezingly formal; presented her cheek 


to uncle Hawthorne’s, and ran on the walls and } for Annie to kiss, and extended the tips of her 
climbed trees, and chased the cows so unmerci- ; fingers to Harry for the faintest possible shake: 
fully, because they said, ‘Everybody romped in $ and yet as she entered the house and looked 
the country, it was all the great fields were good { around upon the quiet elegance which reigned 
for; and as for the appearance of it, there was $ there, she could not but be surprised at such 

nobody to see them who knew any better.’ I ; evidences of taste in the country. 
am sure I could bear anything from them better} Ella took a hint from her cousin’s plain dresses, 
than such rudeness.” ;and donned a cool, simple muslin for tea, but 
‘Well, if they’ll only keep out of my way and Ida, bent on her plan of showing how very u2- 
congenial was country life to her tastes, came 


let my fun alone, I don’t care what becomes of 
them. I fancy they don’t know much: girls who 3 out in magnificent robe barege, with Valenciennes 


are brought up at boarding-schools seldom do.” ‘ laces, and her new set of cameos and pearls. She 
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noticed that her father blushed as she seated 
herself at the table, and it pleased her. If she 
could have seen the sly look of amusement which 
beamed in Harry’s eyes as he glanced toward 
Annie, her overpowering self-complacency might 
have been a little dashed. 

After tea Mr. Cleveland remarked, ‘‘ The even- 
ing is so fine, and the young ladies seem so little 
fatigued by their journey, perhaps they would 
enjoy a drive around the lake; the sunsets there 
are very fine.” 

Ella was delighted with the proposition, but 
Ida stiffly declined. ‘She didn’t feel inclined 
to ride.” Her father insisted the rest of the 
party should not be kept at home for her, so 
the carriage was ordered, and Mr. Cameron 
and Henry with Annie and Ella seated them- 
selves; Susie quietly preferring to remain with 
her cousin, and Will devoting himself to the 
ladies at home. 


The ride was delightful. Ella’s earnest and 


hearty enthusiasm, and agreeable manners. soon 
overcame the prejudices of her cousins; and 
when late in the evening, for it was a moonlight 
night, and the ride had been prolonged, the 
merry party returned in the best possible spirits, 


Ida was secretly sorry that she had refused to 
go. ‘But then what was a drive in the country, 
even if it was by moonlight, to a summer at 
Saratoga?” and she was bent on “managing 
papa” into a relenting mood. So she resolved 
more firmly than ever not only not to be happy 
herself at Cottage Grove, but to make others 
uncomfortable if she could. 

“T am so sorry you didn’t go with us,” said 
Ella, after they had reached their room. ‘I am 
sure you would have enjoyed it exceedingly, 
Harry and Annie are so pleasant. Harry is really 
the wittiest person I’ve seen in a long time.” 

“The very perfection of a country beau, doubt- 
less: but, Ella, I am astonished at your rude, 





neat, plain prints. Ella put on the plainest 
muslin she possessed, and looked much prettier 
in it than her sister in her elegant robe. 

After breakfast the young people proposed a 
walk in the woods, but Ida was certain she could 
not endure the fatigue, and again declined accom- 
panying them, greatly to the grief and mortifica- 
tion of her father, and the regret of the rest of 
the company. Susie and William, however, very 
cheerfully remained at home and did their best 
to entertain her: and had she not been resolutely 
unsociable, she could not but have yielded to the 
sunny temper of the one, and the charming con- 
versational powers of the other. 

They talked of music, and as Ida boasted of 
her superior advantages for instruction, Will 
opened a fine piano and desired her to play. She 
begged to be excused as she had brought no 
music with her, and it was scarcely possible 
that her cousin would possess any of her favorite 
pieces. 

“It is possible you may find something here,” 
remarked Will, with a quiet smile. ‘My sisters 
usually procure the best pieces as they come out, 
although of course we have not the advantages 
which you in the city possess.” 

Ida looked over the portfolio, and was sur- 
prised to find that its contents were quite similar 
to those of her own. ‘Was it possible that her 
cousins was so thoroughly accomplished?” Still 
she felt confident of her own powers, and selecting 
a very difficult piece performed it faultlessly. Her 
execution was commended, and she played several 
pieces quite to her own satisfaction. Then rising, 
she said carelessly to Susie, 

“You play, I suppose?” 

“Yes,” was the quiet reply, ‘‘we are all fond 
of music.” 

“Will you not favor us with a song?” 

‘¢Certainly, if you desire it.” 

She selected a simple ballad, familiar enough 


hoydenish ways. You will have lost all manner to them all, but Ida was fain to acknowledge that 
by the time you return to the city. If you go} never before had she heard it so truthfully 
on as you have began, you will end with a ruined $ rendered. Then followed a piece in which Will 
complexion, horny hands, and the air of a milk-$ joined with his flute. Ida was really a proficient 
maid.” >in music, and she was astonished to find that 
“Oh! don’t be alarmed for me, I beg of you: } though she might excel her cousins in brilliancy 
so long as Susie and Annie are so very different | of execution, they were far her superiors in 
from the being you describe, I shall not feel } truth and beauty of expression. 
very much troubled.” The days passed, and Ida still kept up her 
Ida could say no more, for her cousin’s grace : state, and refused altogether to join in the 
and elegance had been a constant theme of won- } amusements of her companions. In vain had 
der to her all the evening. >her father expostulated with her. She only 
‘ looked angry, pouted, and finally took™ refuge 
CHAPTER III. behind a shower of tears, declaring petulantly, 
Ar breakfast Ida appeared in the most elabo-; that if she could not go to Saratoga, she had 
rate of morning dresses, while her cousins wore ‘ no desire to be hippy elsewhere. Her father, 
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though ever ready to gratify her reasonable de- 
sires, knew that it would be but strengthening 
her evil temper to yield to such a fit of passion, 
and so he left her to the companionship of her 
own thoughts. 

Ida was alone in her room, and she gave her- 
self up to a hearty fit of crying. She had set 
out deliberately upon this rude, selfish course 
of conduct, for the purpose of so mortifying her 
father, as to oblige him to remove her from 
scenes which she had hastily judged would be 
80 distasteful to her. But she had failed in ac- 
complishing her end, and now her pride forbade 
her retreat from her unenviable position, even 
while her heart told her she would be happier 
to do so. For gradually it had dawned upon her 
that Cottage Grove was a charming residence, 
that her uncle’s family were very delightful 
people, and most conclusive of all, that Ella 
seemed quite as happy as she could expect to be 
at the most fashionable watering-place. 

The Clevelands, after vainly striving te ac- 
count for Ida’s unamiable conduct, came to the 
conclusion that whatever might be the cause 
they were in no way at fault, and so strove to 
take the least possible notice of it. Harry was, 
perhaps, most of all annoyed by it. Not that 
he was particularly attracted toward her, but 
because to one of his volatile, sympathetic 


CHAPTER IV. 

‘*Frank HawrnorneE has returned from Eu- 
rope, girls,” said Harry, one evening, as he 
entered the parlor. ‘He arrived this morning, 
and has brought an English gentleman with him, 
Lord F I met them down by the pond, 
and actually had the honor of being introduced 
to a live lord.” 

‘Ts it possible?” cried Anne. 
not overcome by the honor?” 

‘Well, I managed to survive it; but it was 
rather overwhelming.” 

‘*How old is he?” asked Ida, with more of 
interest than she usually manifested. 

‘That means is he marriageable,” said Harry, 
with a sly twinkle, “the isn’t married, and is 
withal young and fine-looking. So set your caps, 
girls.” 

‘¢Do tell us how he looks, Harry,” cried Annie. 
“Has he black eyes or blue——” 

“You must wait and see; they are coming 
here this evening, and I shall ieave them to 
make their own impression. So not another 
word of information do you get out of me, this 
day,” and with a quizzical smile he left them. 

Early in the evening, the gentlemen arrived. 
Frank Hawthorne was a cousin of the Cleve- 
lands, and was warmly welcomed. Then he 
, a tall, elegantly-formed 
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«Were you 





: 


} introduced Lord F. 


nature, it was positively painful to see any one; ; young man, with a fair complexion, and whiskers 
so resolutely unhappy. At last some unusually ’ and moustache that curled exquisitely. He was 
petulant freak so annoyed him, that he seized : handsomely though rather showily dressed, and 


the first opportunity of saying to Ella, 

‘*What is the matter with your sister? Is she 
a natural hypochondriac, or what is it?” 

Ella was vexed, and yet she laughed. 

“She is a very good-hearted, sensible girl, 
usually, but since she has been here, she has 
been victimizing herself in a manner of which 
she is heartily sick, but which her pride pre- 
vents her abandoning. That is the plain English 
of it.” 

“What is her whim? Didn’t she want to 
come here?” asked Harry, quizzically. 

Ella hesitated. 

‘You needn’t be afraid to say so; for now 
that I know you so well, I’m not afraid to tell 
you, that before you came, Annie and I had 
made up our minds to have our summer’s or 
ment spoiled by you; and I suppose it woul 
be strange if your ideas of us were no more 
pleasing.” 

So then Ella explained the whole of Ida’s 
scheme of ‘“‘managing papa,” at which Harry 
laughed heartily; and them they laid their merry 
heads together to concoct a. scheme for curing 
her of her unfortunate whim. 


t$ very consistently say so. 


$ wore a profusion of expensive jewelry. He 
; seated himself near Ida, and commenced a con- 
| vereation. After a few common-place remarks, 
he asked, 
: Do you rethide in this part of the country, 
Mith Cameron?” 
$ ‘Oh! no. My home is in New York,” she 
replied. 

“Ah! that accounteth for your thuperior 
refinement of manner, and appearanth. You 
muth excuthe me; but everything in thith part 
of the country is tho rude and unpolithed, one 
cannot at onthe become accuthtomed to it. Do 
you not find it tho?” 

Ida was indignant. There was nothing rude 
or unpolished in her uncle’s family or residence. 
: Yet conscience whispered that she could not 
So she only replied, 

“Perhaps you have not yet become accus- 
tomed to the difference between English and 
3 American manners.” 

“Oh! no, it ith not that. We have been thop- 
ping in New York, and there I find perfect culti- 
: vation of manner; but thith is tho far in the 
; country, you know, it ith different.” 
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Ida winced sorely, and changed the subject as 
goon as possible. 

In the course of the evening, Harry invited 
the gentlemen to join their party in a fishing 
excursion the next day. The ladies were going, 
and they hoped to have a pleasant time. 

Frank immediately thanked him, and expressed 
his inclination to accept the invitation if it should 
prove agreeable to his friend; but Lord F—— 
‘begged to be excuthed, as the heat would be 
unthupportable, and he wath not fond of fithing.” 

‘How ill-bred,” thought Ida, but she blushed; 
it was precisely the excuse she had given a few 
hours before. 

“You and Miss Cameron seem to be of the 
same mind,” said Harry laughingly. ‘She de- 
clines going for the rame reason.” 

“Tam happy to find that our tathteth are so 
congenial,” he said, turning to Ida, with an 
insipid smile. 

Ida was greatly relieved when they rose to go. 

No sooner were they out of hearing, than Ella 
and Annie commenced praising Lord F furi- 


ously. He was ‘‘so well-bred,” ‘‘such an air of 
refinement,” ‘‘really, quite a wonder to unso- 
phisticated country-people,” said Annie, inno- 


cently. And it was all so earnestly said, that 
Ida could not suspect they were insincere. She 
however demurred violently. ‘‘ He was affected,” 
“insipid,” *over-dressed,”’ ‘‘rude,” ‘‘ positively 
disagreeable.” 

‘‘How can you say so?” exclaimed both the 
girls in a breath. How could she, indeed, when 
he had copied her own manner so assiduously, 
and she blushed as she thought of it. 

That night Ida’s brain was full of thoughts. 
She was ambitious, and Lord F——, spite of his 
disagreeable manners, was a real, indisputable 
nobleman, for Frank had visited him in England. 
He was handsome and wealthy, and had paid 
her as marked attention as was possible during 
a call. Should she encourage him, or should 
she not? She fell asleep and dreamed about it, 
and awoke as undecided as ever. 

The days passed on; and Lord F—— came 
often to see Ida. He found that she seldom 
joined her cousins in their plans for amusement, 
and as Frank Hawthorne had joined the pleasure 
party, he often rode over to pass the hours of 
their absence with Ida. It was strange, but she 
grew every day more and more disgusted with 
him. Yet he complimented her tastes, sympa- 
thized with her overpoweringly in her prefer- 
ence for city life; anathematized the country as 
heartily as she ever had, and ended by feeling 
sure they were congenial thpiritht. t 

It grew insupportable; yet she dared not in 


§ the least disagree with him, for once, when she 
had done so, he had informed the family that 
Mith Ida was growing fond of the country, he 
wath afraid if she did not thoon return to New 
York, her mannerth would become contaminated ; 
and that would be thuch a pity.” 

At last, one day, an unusually impertinent 
remark, reflecting upon Mr. and Mrs. Cleveland, 
whom Ida really admired and respected, proved 
the one drop too much, and she overflowed. 

‘Her aunt and uncle were not unsophisticated, 
they were persons of superior intelligence and 
refinement. Cottage Grove was a delightful resi- 
dence, and the country, at least during the sum- 
mer, was decidedly preferable to the city.” 

Lord F was dumb with amazement. There 
was a merry twinkle around his eye, but he said 
nothing. 

Before he left he invited her to a ride on horse- 
back with him the next afternoon. She did not 
wish to go, for she disliked his society; and be- 
sides, she knew there was a gipsey party planned 
for the day, which she secretly desired to attend; 
but then she had not been invited, and she rather 
doubted if she would be, for she had so often re- 
fused such invitations, that it had come to be 
rather a form than anything else to ask her, and 
it was sometimes omitted. 

“‘T know, Mith Ida,” he said, ‘¢the roadths are 
very bad, and the thenery is utterly devoid of 
intereth, but by riding on hortheback we shall 
avoid the jolting, and I had hoped my company 
might atone, in part, for the other disthagree- 
ables.” 

“Fudge,” thought Ida, half audibly. 

If Lord F heard the exclamation, it only 
made a merry look come in his eye. 

“Thank you,” she replied. ‘I shall be at 
leisure, and shall be happy to go with you.” 


CHAPTER VY. 


Earty in the afternoon the gipsey party started 
for the woods, and some time afterward Lord 
F and Ida were habited for their ride. They 
both rode admirably, and very soon Ida yielded 
to the excitement of the exercise, and conversed 

freely and with enthusiasm. Lord F—— also 
grew really entertaining, and Ida liked him much 
’ better than ever before. The scenery too was 

very fine, and Ida indulged in many exclamations 
3 of delight, which were heartily echoed by her 
companion. In short, Miss Cameron was in far 
better spirits than she had been before in some 
weeks. 

They were winding around a hill-road, when 
suddenly Lord F—— called the attention of his 
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companion to a beautiful ravine, on whose brow , then his whiskers, revealing a frank, manly 
they stood. It was very deep, and just at their } merry face, and laid them on the ground beside 
left a small stream of purest water fell down for { him, and then gravely commenced his repast. 
forty or fifty feet over huge black rocks, laving Ida looked on in astonishment, a gradual look 
them with its own silver foam, and then with { of intelligence drifted over her countenance. 
tinkling sound running on over its uneven bed. Pride struggled within her, but her better genius 
A rod or more and its course was hidden from } conquered. 

view by a wall of foliage, formed by the inter- “T see it all,” she said. ‘Thank you, sir, 
lacing boughs of trees and shrubs which grew ; for I presume your title is as false as your mou- 
upon its banks. Looking down through the: staches. Thank you for allowing me the privi- 
overhanging branches into the basin thus formed, 3 lege of seeing myself as others see me. I hope 
they saw a pic-nic party. The distance was so; I may not soon forget the lesson.” 

great, and their view so obscured by foliage that ‘‘Bravo, coz, bravo,” shouted Harry, while 
it was impossible to distinguish forms, but a} Ella kissed ber sister’s cheek with tears of joy 
shout of merry laughter came ringing up that 3 standing in her eyes. 

told of happy hearts. The plot was soon explained, and the spell 

*‘Isn’t it charming there?” said Ida, “show: broken. Ida found little difficulty in according 
much I wish I was with them.” a cheerful pardon for the deception practised 

*<Do you really?” said Lord F——, ‘TI think } upon her. 

I know one of the young ladies there; will you: Very pleasantly passed the remainder of the 
go down?” day, and the ride homeward in the evening was 

‘Can we?” she eagerly asked. delightful, and when Ida retired to her own room 

«‘Yes, I believe there is a bridle path just a } she confessed to herself that never, in the midst 
little further on.” of fashionable gaiety and dissipation, had she 

She did not stop to ask how he knew it, but ; been happier thin at that simple pic-nic party 
spurred ahead. A few moments more and they 3 in the woods. 
were in the midst of the party. Ralf Lemaine, an old friend and travelling 

‘*Ella, Harry, Annie, is it you?” companion of Frank’s, proved a much pleasanter 

Surely, who else should it be?” person than Lord F had been, and that night 

Ida was embarrassed for a moment, but the he mingled in her dreams—without his mou- 
pleasure of the ride had heightened her spirits, 3 staches. 
and her pride slumbered. There was a bridal at Mr. Cameron’s not many 

“‘Haven’t you a word of welcome?” she said, $ months later. Very beautiful was Ida in her 
gaily, ‘‘and can’t you ask me to alight? Well, ; robe of spotless white, and very happy looked 
then, I must e’en invite myself,” and she sprang} the bridegroom as he stood beside her; and 
lightly from the saddle. everybody pronounced Mr. and Mrs. Ralf Le- 

They were all too considerate not to treat the ; maine the handsomest couple of the season. 
thing as a matter of course, though they gave} Ella and cousin Harry were bridesmaid and 
her a hearty welcome. Lord F appeared as $ groomsman, and as he parted with her that 
delighted as any of them, and Ida observed that $ evening his arm was around her slender form, 
he had dropped his lisp. But before she had {his lips upon her forehead, and then he whis- 
time to remark upon it they were summoned to $ pered in her ear words that made her hide her 
tea. blushing little face upon his shoulder. 

A cloth had been spread upon a large, flat; Mr. Cameron often smiles and says, ‘‘ Manag- 
rock, and a nice cold collation awaited them. ;ing mammas” often accomplish wonders, but 
When they were seated around it, Lord F—— ‘never before did so much good result from 
deliberately removed first his moustache, and ¢ ‘‘Manaqina Papa.” 








THE WHITE STAIRWAY. 


BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


A wars sheet woven in the clouds, : Upon the mountains furrowed brow, 
Enwraps the silent hills, which lie By Summer’s awful thunder riven, 

Like giants sleeping in their shrouds, The winds are heaping banks of snow, 
Clasped in the blue arms of the sky. Building white stairways up to Heaven. 





FORTUNE- 


TELLING. 


BY JENNY A. STONE, 


Nor one of us girls believed in it, oh, no! and; upon a low shelf, served only to heighten the 
yet we were determined to hear what the old} mystery of dark corners and cupboards. 


witch would say. 


I felt Laura’s hand tremble in mine. I looked 


“You must knock, Kate,” whispered Ella, as ; at her, and she was colorless as marble. 


we reached the door. 


‘‘Laura,” I whispered, “‘you do not fear her 


“TI won’t,” I answered, stoutly, but as the rest } prophecies? Come, let us go home—you are not 
all drew back, I advanced and gave a timid rap. ; well, your hand is cold as ice.” 


The door opened instantly, and we saw, not$ 


‘«Wait, Kitty, wait,” she answered, earnestly, 


exactly the sybil our imaginations had conjured ; ‘«my heart burns like fire, if my hands are cold. 


up, but a woman who looked enough like the} 


witch of Endor to have been her twin sister. 
You may laugh, but I saw the old lady once, at 
an exhibition of wax figures. 

‘‘Walk in,” she said, in a voice that sounded 
to us very hollow and ghastly indeed. We looked 
at each other, and silently obeyed. 

“Sit down,” she muttered, waving her hand 
toward a row of wooden chairs that stood against 
the wall. I could hardly keep from laughing at 


her solemn manner, and I saw that Ella, who, 
by-the-way, is a sister of mine, was in much the 
same condition. However, I have more command 
over my risible faculties than she has, and I had 
the satisfaction of seeing the old witch frown as 
her silvery laugh rang through the room. 

Laura Bell looked frightened, and cousin 


Mary was absolutely shedding tears. ‘‘Endor” 
pretended not to notice them, and busied herself 
in putting together a few dirty cards that lay 
scattered over the table. 

Then she turned to Laura, and asked her if 
she came to have her fortune told. She was 
answered in the affirmative, and opening a side 
door, which none of us had noticed, she motioned 
Laura to follow her. The poor girl looked at me 
imploringly, and starting to my feet, I asked the 
old witch if I might go with her, thinking all 
the time how strange it was that I, the youngest 
of the troop, should be endowed with such su- 
perior courage. 

“Not if you wish your fortune told,” she an- 
swered, solemnly. I immediately disclaimed any 
such intention, told her I only came with the 
other girls for the sport of the thing, and at 
last gained an ungracious assent. 

Following our guide, we entered a room so 
cheerless and desolate, that one might almost 
believe every ray of natural light was shut out 








Don’t leave me,” and she grasped my dress 
tightly. I felt strangely, and the old witch’s 
voice rang in my ear like a knell. 

“Young lady,” she commenced, “I am the 
voice of Fate. Give heed to my words, for I can 
read your very heart and soul—your past and 
future.” 

Involuntarily I uttered an impatient “‘pshaw,” 
but Laura loooked at me again, imploringly, and 
I said nothing. 

The sybil continued, ‘‘ You have loved once, 
and the object of that love is lost.” Fearfully 
I gazed into Laura’s eyes, as the image of Will 
Stanley, as I saw him last, rose up before me. 
She was pale, very pale. 

**Go on,” she whispered, hoarsely. The woman 
raised her voice. ‘But you will love again— 
you will wed another.” ‘Never,” whispered 
Laura, and an unnatural glow, for a moment, 
succeeded the pallor on her cheek—it was gone, 
and she leaned against me for support. 

**You will wed another, and you will have 
bitter cause to regret that you ever did so. 
Your life will be long and weary. Is it enough?” 
questioned the woman, as she glanced at Laura’s 
rapidly changing features. 

‘Too much,” I answered, almost angrily, as I 
drew the half fainting girl from the room. 

Ella and Mary had been consulting together, 
and were full of courage when we entered. ‘Are 
you ready?” asked the woman, who had fol- 
lowed us to the door. ‘Yes, yes,” they an- 
swered, ‘which shall come first?” 

“You may come together,” she replied, ‘for 
so will your fortunes lie.” 

Gaily whispering to each other, they entered 
the fatal door, while I sat in the dim November 
twilight, waiting, with Laura’s head upon my 
shoulder. She was weeping bitterly, and my own 


forever, and the tallow candle that burned dimly * unbelief had been terribly shaken. *s knew 
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how well she had lov@il poor Will Stanley, and 
how their faith had been plighted when she was 
almost a child. Her gentle heart was yet bowed 
beneath its first, great sorrow, and the fortune- 
teller’s hand had probed the wound most cruelly, 
without bringing a shadow of hope to soften the 
pain it inflicted. Will Stanley left her when she 
was but sixteen, for a few months absence. 
Four years had passed since then. For three, 
she had worn mourning in memory of the lost 
one—not so deep as that which shrouded her 
young heart. Could she love again? Something 
seemed to whisper ‘‘yes”—it was strange, this 
fortune-teller’s power. 

In about half an hour Mary and Ella returned, 
but the woman did not come with them. Silently 
they laid some money on the table, and we all 
left the cottage together. I saw they were in no 
mood to answer questions, and we walked home 
slowly and in perfect silence. 

The next day, as Laura and cousin Mary were 
preparing to go home, I laughingly asked Ella 
what the witch said to her. She refused to tell 
me, and to my surprise Mary did the same. 
They never told me, and never even smiled when 
the subject was mentioned. But Laura’s secret 
was mine, and I determined to watch it closely. 

Six years have passed since our visit to the 
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but too well.” Iam thinking of the sybil’s cot- 
tage, and of the fulfilled prophecies. Yes, Ella’s 
fortune and cousin Mary’s have been strangely 
woven together. She visits their grave daily, 
with littlé Herbert at her side. For his sake 
she will be always what she is now—nobody’s 
Ella but our own. 

Laura Bell, the gentle, the good, was married 
four years ago, this very day, to a man whom 
she now detests. I do not know whether she 
fancied she loved him at the time or not, but I 
do know that since the day Will Stanley set his 
foot on American soil—three years since—she 
has been a changed creature. Oh, to see her 
sacrificing her young affections on the altar of 
duty—wringing out her very heart’s blood to 
satisfy the demands of one, who is a stranger 
alike to honor, to truth, and to love. To see her 
walking by his side, a living statue of despair, 
and then to watch her pale cheeks glow, and 
the joy-light sparkle for a moment in her eyes, 
when the love one of other years comes before 
her vision, comes alas! too late to redeem the 
past: and yet he is blameless, and on her head 
this weight of woe must rest. And the demon 
beside her rejoices in her misery, and strives to 
crush her still further down into the depths of 
despair. Oh, to see all this, and to know that 


fortune-teller, and I, the wild, careless girl of ; she must still live on, when life is weary to her 
fifteen summers, have been transformed, oh! so} spirit as a twice-told tale—poor Laura! my heart 


strangely, into a sober, thinking woman. Reader, 
would you learn the fulfilment of the prophecies? 
Cousin Mary has long been resting beneath 
the church-yard mould. Her young heart soon 
found its mate. ‘They were lovely in their 
lives, and in death they were not divided.” Her 
chosen one sleeps beside her, and on the smooth 
stone above them are traced these words, ‘‘ Her- 
bert and Mary.” Close to the turf, on the very 
edge of the marble, is a name, “Ella,” showing 
whose hand raised that token to their memory. 
And she is sitting here beside me, that sweet 
sister of mine, with a dimpled cherub in her 
arms, given to her keeping by our dead Mary. 
And I know by her tearful eye and quivering 
lip, that she is tracing in little Herbert’s face 





bleeds for her. 

And what if I am to be Will Stanley’s bride? 
It is Laura’s wish, she has prayed me to accept 
his entreaties, though I withstood them long. I 
could forgive him for loving Laura first, but I 
could not forget that she loved him still. But 
she has told me that could she choose for him, I 
would be her choice above all others. 

And we are to be married to-morrow, and 
Laura will be here. Oh, how willingly would I 
give up my place at his side, could the past be 
all forgotten, and Laura stand there as of old. 
Dear Laura! it cannot be, but I may wish it for 
your sake, 

And when I stand proudly at Will’s dear side. 
Will, so much older and wiser than I, Laura’s 


the image of his lost father. Ella, dear sister, } pale face will ‘seem to glide between us, and I 
you are not the first who has loved ‘‘not wisely, } shall weep even in the midst of my joy. 





FADED. 


Tue bloom on the heart has faded, 
And the light of youth has gone— 

Life’s sunniest spots have shaded, 
And clouded one by one. 

The faith that the heart has cherished, 
Has sped like the mists of morn, 


Its brightest hopes have perished, 

Like flowers that the blasts have torn. 
But Bethlehem’s star is shining, 

It beams as in olden time; 
It knows no dim reclining, 

It glows in a fadeless clime. 
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NIGHT AND DAY. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


Iz was indeed a ‘‘feast of roses’ not all un- 
worthy of comparison with the oriental pageant 
of that name. The occasion upon which Mr. 
Wilmot’s elegant mansion and grounds were 
thrown open to such a brilliant assemblage of 
guests was a joyous one, for the marriage of his 
only daughter was celebrated on that bright 
June morning. 

Emma in her youthful loveliness vied well 
with the flowers that strewed her pathway, and 
fell in wavy garlands all around. She stood in 
a bower of roses, and beneath the clear blue sky 
took those vows that conferred upon her the holy 
dignity of wife. Congratulations followed, and 
in many a glass of sparkling wine, health and 
happiness were pledged to the newly wedded 
pair. The bride, in responding, raised a crystal 
goblet to her lips, and bent forward to sip its 
contents, but suddenly started back leaving the 
bright beverage untasted. 

“What is the matter?’ whispered her hus- 
band, 

“Twas but a thorn on this overhanging rose 
that slightly pierced my brow; ’tis nothing, and 
see how beautifully the flower is reflected in my 
glass!” 

Aye! lady, and there too lurks a thorn that 
one day shall ‘‘sting thee like an adder.” 

She did not think of this, but quaffed the wine 
and brighter flashed her eyes—more roseate grew 
her cheek. The happy groom had plucked the 
blossom, cut off the offending thorn, and placed 
the flower in her bridal wreath. 

Qh! that he could have taken the sting from 
the wine cup too! 

A handsome residence in Brooklyn became the 
home of James Lowrie and his lovely wife, and 
their splendid dining-rooms were often filled with 
gay parties of intelligent, refined, and aristocratic 


friends. Everything that wealth could purchase, 
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withdraw from the brilliant throng. But chiefly, 
the lady of the mansion strove to render happy 
all who came within her sphere. Her beauty, 
varied accomplishments, and fine conversational 
powers admirably fitted her to be the presiding 
genius at such scenes. 

So a few years glided by, and the proud hus- 
band became still prouder of his wife. But an 
increasing family and multiplied domestic cares 


Sat length wore upon Emma’s naturally delicate 


constitution. The stated reunions were not en- 
tered into with her former zest, and proved quite 
a tax upon her failing energies. Mr. Lowrie, 
however, enjoyed them so much that she could 
not propose giving them up, and when those 
evenings came she would recruit her exhausted 
strength and drooping spirits by taking, first a 
little wine. 

The frequent use of stimulants creates an in- 
creasing demand for them, and with Emma they 
soon became indispensible on other occasions. 

After awhile it was remarked that she was 
losing her “‘spirituelle” and delicacy of feature; 
that she was more excitable than formerly; still 
no one dreamed ,that her increased gaiety of 
manner, lively wit, and impassioned vocalization 
in song had now their origin in wine! Yet so it 
was! insidiously and by slow degrees the ser- 
pent that ever lurketh in the ruby cup had her 
entoiled within its life-poisoning folds. The 
daughter, sister, wife and mother, once so radiant 
in charms of person and of mind, was now the 
victim of that destroyer, which, like death itself, 
ever ‘‘loves a shining mark.” 

In the lassitude that followed unnatural exhi- 
liration, the drowsy morning hours passed in 
bed, an unquiet flash and fading of the eye, the 
gradually acquired sensual expression of those 
exquisite lips, and an angry irritability of dis- 
position, James Lowrie at last read, with horror 


skilful artists design, or taste suggest, was made ; and dismay, the evidences of confirmed inebria- 
to contribute to the pleasure of their guests, ; tion in his idolized Emma, Her doting father 
There were music, paintings and sculpture to ; saw it too, and her proud-spirited brothers; all, 
gratify the most enthusiastic amateurs; there; alas! arrived at the truth too late jor their 
were refreshments to satisfy the most fastidious } warning words to have any effect, 


palate. A conservatory filled with rare plants 


s 


It is needless to describe the downward pro- 


and bright plumaged birds; vine-wreathed bal-; gress of this fair and gifted woman; to open to 
conies and verandahs open to moonlight, and the } the public those blotted pages of her life history. 
breeze allured those who wished temporarily to} Entreaties and expostulations of her _ 








82 NIGHT AND DAY. 


husband were unheeded; the cries of three } he made a hasty signal for silence and beckoned 
neglected children fell in vain upon her ear. } Mr. Wilmot from the room. The recognition had 
Her own beauteous person no longer attired} been mutual: and almost overcome with emotion 
with neatness and taste, but slovenly in the} in his eagerness to inquire about the family, Mr. 
extreme, became an object of loathing even to Lowrie (who was known at the west by the name 
those who loved her best. 3 of Lansing) could only articulate the words— 





This entire debasement of his household divi- 
nity, and a disordered and comfortless home, be- 


came at last intolerable to the proud and sensitive } 


Mr. Lowrie. One morning he left as usual to 
attend to business in New York, and returned no 
more. 

It was long after his departure before Mrs. 3 
Lowrie admitted the appalling fact that she was $ 
a deserted wife! 
fate, having proved recreant to the trust of a 
fond husband’s happiness given to her keeping. 


Then she awoke from her infatuation to realize } the truant husband and father. 
the dreadful position into which she had plunged 3 


herself and family. . It was not, however, until 


her father had removed the children, and forbid- $ 
‘ 
den her all intercourse with them, that she saw ; 


‘¢wife—children ?” 

‘*Well—when I left,” was the brief reply. 

*« And———” faintly uttered Mr. Lowrie, as if 
he wished but feared to know more. 

Divining the import of his brother-in-law’s 
marked question, Mr. Wilmot replied smiling, 

‘Entirely reformed, and assiduously devoted 
$ to the education and care of her daughters, than 


And more, that she merited her; whom our city boasts none of greater promise 


or loveliness.” 

‘*What do they think of me?” anxiously asked 
This was not 
so readily answered, for Emma Lowrie had not 
mentioned her husband’s name in many years, 
and not even her own family could tell aught of 
her real feelings concerning him. * * * 


the sun of her domestic happiness entirely set,: One month from that time, in the handsomest 
and deep guilt and woe attain their midnight } private parlor of the Planter’s Hotel in St. Louis, 
meridian in her soul. S sat a lady—alone. She was in the prime of life, 

Fallen as she was from a lofty moral and; very beautiful, but her features bore an expres- 


social height, there was still an abyss below, } sion of deep, past suffering, a shadow, as of pre- 
over whose verge she already hung toppling. A > mature decay and present anxiety; yet there was 


long spell of sickness ensued, and like a loosened 


fragment threatening every moment to give way, ; 
From that point she } terized her person. 


it arrested her there. 
looked downward and upward—forward and be- 
hind. In the one direction all avas darkness and 
despair; from the other, a single ray of light let 
in through the avenue of contrition upon her 
soul. To continue onward was irretrievable 
ruin: to return—the toilsome ascent of one 
bruised and weakened by the previous fall. She 
chose the latter and was saved! 


Reinstated in the paternal home, her whole 3 the heart of her who receives it. 





a sweet, subdued look that contrasted strangely 
with the air of dignity and pride that charac- 


Her dress was of black velvet, made plain and 
high, and perfectly fitting an exquisite form. 
Upon her neck was a small, elegantly wrought 
collar, fastened with a diamond pin. A ring set 
with the same precious stones glistened upon the 
forefinger of her left hand, while on the third 
appeared that plain golden circlet which imposes 
such a precious burden of love and duty upon 
Her right arm 


time was devoted to the education of her daugh- } supported her head, and a beautiful arm it was, 


ters. 


kept from them, and their father mourned as} 
dead. No tidings of him had ever reached the } 


poor repentant wife. 
Ten years had elapsed. In the autumn of 
1850 a brother of Mrs. Lowrie visited St. Louis, 


All knowledge of their mother’s fault was } as half revealed amid the fall of rich lace that 


peered from beneath the velvet sleeve. The lady 
half reclined upon a crimson-covered fauteuil 
which formed a fitting ground for her striking 
and graceful figure. The soft, bright radiance 
of a solar lamp fell full upon her face, which 


and had occasion to transact some business at} * was pale with forced calmness. 


a bank in that city. He was struck with the 


Soon the door opened—a gentleman was an- 


countenance of one of the officers. For a few; nounced, evidently expected, yet she rose not 
moments memory was busy in trying to associate to receive him, and words of greeting, if any 
a name with those familiar features. Another} such were contemplated, died in silence upon 
glance revealed similar thoughts agitating the} her quivering lips. For a moment, the visitor 
mind of the person observed, still another pene- } seemed paralyzed too—the next instant, and the 
trating look, and the words “Mr. Lowrie” ; two were clasped in each other’s arms. 
escaped his lips, 2 The single word ‘forgive!’ welled up in 
Startled as was the individual thus addressed, ' sweetly repentant accents from the hearts of 
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poth, and the long separated wife and husband 
were reunited once more. 

As James Lowrie gently seated his almost 
fainting wife, the single white rose that adorned 
her raven hair fell from its place; he picked it 
up, and while readjusting it among the curls, 
said, “It is indeed my own Emma, even to the 
attire in which I most loved to see her.” 

“A trifling coincidence occurs, too, in this 
our second reunion,” said his wife, ‘don’t you 
remember placing one of these your favorite 
flowers in my hair the morning we were mar- 
ried?” 

“Yes, dearest, but that had a thorn, and this 
has none.” 

The lady’s eye glistened, and her cheek and 
brow were suffused with a blush of shame as 
she thought of the thorn that had pierced their 
wedded hearts, even to sundering, for long, long 
years. But conscious penitence and true con- 
trition for the past, mingled with high resolves 
for the future, restored her to composure, and 
rising from her seat, she said, ‘‘Now come with 
me, I want to show you my treasures, our chil- 
dren.” 

She led him to another room, and pausing 


3 Upon the threshold, pointed to a group that 
Guido would have rejoiced to perpetuate in 
colors of living light. 

3 Before a harp stood a young girl of fifteen, 

; Who seemed the very incarnation of beauty. 

coe attidude was grace itself, as with fairy 
touch she swept the strings in accompaniment to 

the song that gushed from her rosy lips. Another, 
quite her peer in loveliness, and but little her 

3 junior, sat upon an ottoman by her side, sport- 
ively crowning with a wreath of scarlet berries 
and green leaves, the youngest of the three who 
reclined at her feet, and seemed absorbed in 
listening to the music. 

And these were his own! The children from 
whom he had been go long banished through 
their mother’s error, which was now so nobly 
redeemed in restoring them thus to his arms. 

Was he altogether faultless who forsook them 
in that darkened time? 

We strove not to rend the veil of guilt and 
sorrow that for awhile obscured the fortunes of 
this family; now let us forbear to gaze too long 
upon the brightness of their present joy, lest it 
dazzle us and we see not the instructive lessons 
this over true history affords. 
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BY 8. W. HAZELTINE. 


I wAVE finished it, the letter, 
That will tell him he is free; 
From this hour, and forever, 
He is nothing more to me! 
And my heart feels lighter, gayer, 
Since the deed at last is done— a 
It will teach him that when courting, 
He should never court but one! 


Everybody in the village 
Knows he’s been a wooing me; 
And this morning he was riding 
With that saucy Anna Lee! 
They say he smiled upon her, 
As he cantered by her side; 
And I'll warrant you he’s promised 
To make her soon his bride! 


But I’ve finished it, the letter, 
From this moment he is free— 
He may have her, if he wants her, 
If he loves her more than me! 
He may go—it will not kill me— 

I would say the same, so there, 
If I knew it would, for flirting, 
It is more than I can bear. 


It is twilight, and the evening 
That he said he’d visit me; 
But no doubt he’s now with Anna, 
He may stay there, too, for me! 
And as true as I’m a living, 
If he ever comes here more, 
T'li act as if we never, 
Never, never met before! 


It is time he should be coming, 
And I wonder if he will; 

If he does, I'll look so coldly— 
What's that shadow on the hill? 

I declare, out in the twilight, 
There is some one coming near— 

Can it be? yes—'tis his figure, 
Just as true as I am here! 


Now I almost wish I'd written 
Not to him that he was free; 
For perhaps ’twas but a story 
That he rode with Anna Lee. 
There! he’s coming through the gate-way, 
I will meet him at the door, 
And Ill tell him sti!l I love him, 
If he'll court Miss Lee no more! 
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A DRESS FOR A YOUNG GIRL. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


Again we are before our readers, in our j No. 2. Side-piece of the back. 
department ‘‘How To Make One’s Dress.” Our} No. 3. Back. 
; 
‘ 


pattern, this month, is that of a new and beau- No. 4. Half the sleeve. This part is cut douil. 

tiful style of a dress for a girl five or six years , like an ordinary sleeve, then an opening is made 

old. The engraving represents this exquisite } by making a slit with the scissors of the length 

dress complete. No directions, further than ; indicated here; then sew on three bars. 

those supplied by the engraving, are neces- ; No. 5. Revers with opening on the shoulder, 

sary for this part of the dress. But the body of ; and bar as on the sleeve. 

course is more difficult. We accordingly give,: No. 6. Basquine with opening at the side, and 

on the opposite page, six diagrams by which to } bar as on the revers, 

cut this portion, We repeat what we said in the December 
No. 1. Is the half ‘front of body with cross- : number. We are always. ready to give, in this 

bars. This part may be cut all out of one piece, } department, patterns for any article of dress, or 

or the bars may be sewed on; they may also be ‘ for any fashionable novelty, on being addressed 

made 8 ribbons. : through the publisher. 
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TRIMMING FOR CHILD’S DRESS, 
IN BRODERIE ANGLAISE. 


BY MLLE. DEFOUR. 


Exatisn working cotton No. 24 and 80. The the edge, which should be considerably raised 


former is used for the flowers, and the latter for ! before being overcast. 





ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTIONS IN TATTING OR FRIVOLITE. 


BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


For a consideranle period the art of tatting, ; from each other, and bring it again between 


long disused in this country, has been revived 


the thumb and forefinger, thus making a circle 


in the fashionable world; and like many other 3 round the extended fingers. 


things which have disappeared for a time, has § 


acquired greater lustre and beauty than it ever 
before possessed. 


Two stitches only are used in tatting, and it 
is usual to do each alternately, as a prettier 
edging is thus formed than can be made in any 


The exercise of the art of tatting, as known 3 other way. This is, therefore, called the doubk 
to our grandmothers, was merely an elegant } stitch. 


apology for exhibiting a pretty hand and bril-} 


The first stitch to be learned is termed the 


liant rings; the actual production was never ; English stitch. This is made in the following 
more elaborate than a neat, but rather substan- ’ manner: 


tial edging for a child’s dress or a lady’s frill. 3 


No wonder that our friends on the other side of 
the Channel christened this apology for a lady’s 
idleness pre-eminently by the appropriate term, 
Frivolite. At the late French Exposition of In- 
dustry, however, some very beautiful and elabo- 
rate specimens having been exhibited, this kind 
of work again became the rage, both in France 
and England; and doubtless the elegant pieces 
of tatting which may be seen in our own exhi- 
bition, will tend yet further to keep the work 
popular. 

The only necessary instruments are the shuttle, 
or short netting-needle, and a gilt pin and ring, 
united by a chain. The thread used for frivolite 
should be both strong and soft; something like 
knitting-cotton, indeed, but of a rather different 
kind to that fabric. The only article really suit- 
able for this work is manufactured by Messrs. 
Walter Evans & Co., of Derby, who, recognizing 
the unfitness of all other cottons for this purpose, 
have spun a thread expressly for tatting. This 
aiticle is at once so soft that it never twists, 
and so strong that it will bear the jerk with 
which the knot is formed. It is made in three 
s'zes, termed Evans’ tatting cottons, Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3. 

The first point to be attended to in tatting, is 
the mode of holding the hands. The shuttle, 
filled with thread in the manner of a netting- 
needle, should be held between the thumb and 
the first and second fingers of the right hand, 
about half-a-yard of the thread being unwound. 
Take up this thread two or three inches from 
the end, between the thumb and first finger of 
the left hand, letting the end fall in the palm of 
the hand; pass the thread round the other fingers 


of the right hand, keeping them rather apart ° 
86 





Let the thread between the right hand and the 
left fall toward you, (as will be seen in the 
engraving) slip the shuttle under the thread 
between the first and second fingers, and draw it 
out to the right rather quickly, keeping it in a 
horozontal line with the left hand. It will be 
found that a slipping-loop is formed on this 
thread with that which went round the fingers. 
Hold the shuttle steadily, with the thread 
stretched tightly out, whilst with the second 
finger of the left hand, you slip the loop thus 
made under the thumb. 


I may here remark that when tatting will not 
draw up, it is because the operation is reversed; 
and instead of the loop being formed by the 
thread round the fingers, it is formed by that 


connected with the shuttle. This is usually 
caused by the worker letting the thread from 
the shuttle hang loosely instead of drawing it 
out, and holding it at full stretch. 

There is very little difference between the 
French and the English stitch. It simply con- 
sists in throwing the thread in a loop over the 
left, and inserting the shuttle upward under the 
circle round the fingers, instead of downward, 
as in the English stitch. 
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LACE IN FRIVOLITE FOR SLEEVES. 
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The engraving below gives a clear idea of the 
manner in which this is to be done. The shuttle 
is drawn out, and the stitch formed exactly in 
the same manner as in the previous stitch. 


Slip the ring on the left hand thumb, that the 
pin, being attached to the chain, may be ready 
for use. Make as many double stitches as the 
directions prescribe, twist the pin in the circle 


of thread, and hold it between the forefinger 
and thumb whilst making more stitches; repeat. 

Tatting should always be done with a very 
cool, dry hand. 

Common tatting is merely a length of tatted 
loops, with or without picots. 

Trefoil tatting is done by drawing up tightly 
} three loops, made quite close together, and then 
$ leaving a short space before making more. The 
: Trefoil is sewed into shape afterward with a 
common sewing-needle. 

A pretty variety may be made by trimming 

The two stitches thus made form one double a number of large loops with others very much 
stitch; and when as many are done, and drawn § smaller, which should be sewed round them. 
close to each other, as may be directed, the stitches g In this case a little distance must be allowed 
are held between the first finger and thumb, and ; between all the large loops. 
the other fingers are withdrawn from the circle: I should always advise learners to use coarse 
of thread, which is gradually diminished by $ crochet silk for their first attempts in tatting, 
drawing out the shuttle until the loop of tatting ; as it is very much easier to do with this material 
is nearly or entirely closed. The tatted loops § than with any other. 
should be quite close to each other, unless par- Tatting is usually sewed on net, for collars, 
ticular directions to the contrary are given. & &e. I, however, greatly prefer the effect when 

Sometimes tatting is ornamented by a succes- $ the tatting is formed into a solid mass by the aid 
sion of tiny loops, something like pearl edging; $ of Point-lace stitches. Diagrams of these were 
these are made with the pin previously spoken of. 3 given last year. 








LACE IN FRIVOLITE FOR SLEEVES. 


BY MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 


Tue lace is formed of sprigs and edgings in; be large enough to allow margin beyond the 
frivolite, connected by bars in Venetian and} edge, and must be lined with a bit of cloth. 
dotted Venetian, with an English rosette worked } After the sprigs and edging are tacked on, the 


in the centre of each flower. The sprigs are { connecting bars and rosettes are to be worked. 
made quite perfect in themselves; then the : Those who prefer it may lay the frivolite on net, 
article to be made being cut out in colored ; and appliguez it; but this mode does not produce 
paper properly scalloped, they are arranged on } so rich an effect. The design given is extremely 
it, and the edging made to fit. The paper must ‘ * pretty for a collar, the edge of which should be 
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slightly scalloped only. In other respects it 
should be made up just like the sleeve. 

Marteriats.—Evans’ tatting cotton, No. 3, 
steel shuttle, fine pearling pin, and common 
sewing needle. 

For tHe Frower.—Having filled the shuttle, 
thread the needle with the end of the cotton, 
allowing a long needleful of thread; but do not 


break it off. Hold a loop of the thread between 
the finger and thumb of the left hand, and with 
the needle work on that part of the thread 
attached to the shuttle, 16 common button-hole 
stitches. Draw up the thread from the shuttle, 
so that the loop quite disappears; then with the 
shuttle begin to work the leaf, leaving the long 
needleful of thread attached to the work. 

Lear.—lst loop.—9 double stitches, 1 picot, 3 
double. Draw it up, but not tightly. 


6 double, 1 picot, 3 double. Draw it as before. 
To join loops of tatting, make a picot on the 
first of the two to be joined, and at the corres- 
ponding place of the next draw the thread which 


goes round the fingers of the left hand through 


the picot. When a loop is sufficiently drawn 
out, slip the shuttle through it and tighten it 
again over the fingers. Loops thus connected 
are much firmer than they could otherwise be. 
Srd.—3 double, 4 join, 6 double, 1 picot, 3 
double. Draw up this loop rather tighter. 
4th.—8 double, join, 8 double, 1 picot, 8 
double. Draw it up quite tightly. 
5th.—Like the third. 
6th.—Like the second. 
7th.—3 double, join, 9 double. 
like the first. 


Draw it up 


Now with the needle, work on the bars of 
thread at the base of the loop, thus: 8 button. 
hole stitches on the Ist, 2 between; 8 on 2nd, 
2 between; 6th on 8rd, 2 between; 1 on 4th, 
2 between; 6 on 5th, 1 on the thread between. 
Slip the needle between the two after the second 
loop; draw it out leaving a short bar of thread, 
on which do 6 stitches, 1 more between the 5th 
and 6th loops; 8 on 6th, one afterward, and 
connect as after last loop between the Ist and 
2nd; 1 more before the 7th; 8 on 7th loop; and 
take one button-hole stitch, to join the first and 
last loops together at the stem. This completes 
the leaf. 

Srem.—44 button-hole stitches with the needle. 

Fiowrer.—Frst loop.—4 double, * 1 picot, 3 
double, * 4 times, 1 picot, 4 double. Draw it 
up quite tight; and when you have worked down 
the stem to the first leaf; repeat the leaves, 
allowing half an inch of thread between it and 
the stem. Covering this with button-hole stitch 
after the leaf is finished, will bring both the 
needle and the shuttle threads to the main stem. 
Work down that to the end and fasten off. 

Tur Epaine.—Double the thread, and begin 
with the needle with 8 button-hole stitches, 1 
picot, 8 more button-hole stitches. Then use the 
shuttle. 

1st loop.—4 double, join to the picot, 12 
double, 1 picot, 4 double. Draw it up quite 
tightly. 

2nd.—4 double, join, 12 double, 1 picot, 4 
double. Draw it up quite tightly. 

8rd.—4 double, join, 7 double, 1 picot, 3 
double, 1 picot, 4 double. Draw it up to cor- 
respond with the Ist. 20 on the bar of the first 
10 button-hole stitches: 2 between it and the 
2nd; 1 on the second; 2 between it and the 3rd; 
10 on the 8rd, slip the needle through the Ist, 
and work back on the bar 12 button-hole. Then 
8 on the thread, join to picot; 10 on the thread, 
1 picot, 8 on thread. 

Ist loop of 2nd Pattern.—4 double, join; 5 
double, join to picot of the 3rd loop; 7 double, 1 
picot, 4 double. 

} Proceed with the remainder as in the Ist pat- 
tern. 

This edging is very suitable for infant’s dresses. 

For straight lengths a few more stitches must 
: be worked on the threads between the patterns. 
Work 9 button-hole stitches on the thread, be- 
} fore the next loop. 
$ 2nd to 6th loops (inclusive.)—4 double, join, 
; * 3 double, 1 picot, x 4 times, 4 double. Draw 





it up tightly, and work 9 button-hole stitches 
: after every loop. 
To Work pown THE Srew.—Having done 9 
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stitches after the last loop, lay the long piece of ; former line after every stitch, and thus making 
stem evenly on the finger, and parallel with it, {a double line. Of course 9 stitches must ‘e left 
the thread connected with the shuttle. On this } at the beginning of the flower, before the 1st loop, 
thread work a series of button-hole stitches, } as well as after the second. 

passing the needle through one of those of the > 





ORIENTAL NECK-TIE. 


Marerrats.—A pair of large nee- 
dies; eight-thread Berlin wool; white, 
six ounces; scarlet, orange, green, 
blue, and black, one ounce each; and 
Chine wool, ‘one ounce. 
To be knitted in Brioche stiteh— 
that is, bring the thread in front, slip 
one, knit two together; repeat. Cast 
on with the Chine wool thirty-nine 
stitches, and do three rows. Then 
the other colors in the following order: 
White, four rows; Chine, four rows; 
orange, four rows; blue, four rows; 
black, six rows; green, four rows; 
scarlet, four rows; Chine, four rows; 
orange, four rows; blue, four rows; 
white, four rows; Chine four rows. 
Do about three-quarters of a yard of 
white only. Then the other end, re- 
versing the order of the colors, so that 
they may correspond. Knit in a hand- 
some fringe at both ends. This com- A iS 
forter is equally suitable for a lady or A\ (i) AO AN wy 
gentleman. ie : i ne i (\ RN 
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SMALL GIMPS IN CROCHET. i! Lay | Ue wal fi 


Tue pattern for this is in the front 
of the number. 
MareRIALs.—Marsland’s griffin cro- wy LY van TW SAN, ¢ 
chet cotton, No. 6; crochet hook, No. 7 \ yy Vi Wy fl) K : M V, KY IA Ohi (ity 
18 Ws \ Vi, 
No. 1.—Make a chain the length Wise AOw NG toy an ) nt 
required, and then work back in de. wa we 
This is a very neat little trimming for Vk ‘ \)) ‘) : { 
children’s dresses; and if required to 
be made of silk, and purse twist be 
used, will be found to answer every 
purpose for which a narrow gimp may 
be required. It forms also an excel- 
lent substitute for the braid which is 
run on the skirt of a dress, as the 
wools of which it should then be made, 
can be procured of any shade whatever 
which the braid itself cannot. 
No. 2.—Make a chain of the length 
required, and on it work 1 de, 1 ch, 
miss 1, 
Vou. XXIX.—6 





DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING HONEYSUCKLE-* 


BY MRS. A. M. HOLLINGSWORTH. 


Mareatats.—Coral, sweet-scented and yellow, } very small leaves and a bud, then two leaves and 
these flowers can be obtained ready stamped, ; two buds, two leaves and two flowers, two leaves 
stamens, leaves, buds, and gum. ‘and four flowers, increasing the number of leaves 


ery) 


~ and flowers in proportion to the length of the 
Fold down each petal nearly in half, leaving { branch. 
sufficient to gum over on one side, when the gum } 


is dry mould each flower over the end of yours Marerrats ror Maxine Paper Fiowers.— 
plyers, slip the stamen through, touching it first} Tissue paper of various colors, carmine paptt 
with gum to keep it in its place. The buds may $ for pinks, dalilias, and red roses, variegated for 
be made of white wax, painted the natural color, } Japonicas, pinks, &c., wire, wax, gum arabic, 


. stamens, pipes, green leaves, calyx, sprays, cups 
or they can be had ready for use. Take six buds ‘ for roses and buds, all the small flowers being of 
to form the centre, arrange six of the flowers } sixty varieties, can be obtained ready stampel 


around the buds evenly to form a cluster: slip on } of Mrs. A. M. Hollingsworth’s Fancy Store, No. 

the green leaf. The Woodbine and Coral Honey- } 31 yee a pocorn Rees org Orders 
~_ 3 mail punctually attended to. ox, with mat 

: ty a in oluaters, me Rrreet-Boentas) in ; rials for a large bouquet or basket, sent, by mail, 

ong branches—it has a different leaf from the ‘on receipt of one dollar, post-paid. 

two og In branching commence with two - 








EMBROIDERED COLLAR, FULL SIZE. 


BY MES. PULLAN, 
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MATERIALS.—Fine jaconet muslin, on which : The flowers in this pattern are almost entire'y 
the design is well traced, a yard of any narrow} overcast, the large ones being worked in outline 
thread insertion, and embroidery cotton, Nos. 30, } only, with a veining sewed up the centre of each 
40 and 50. petal, and adouble round of buttonhole for tle 

This style of collar is of a kind entirely new; } centre, with a single spot of English lace worked 
it contains a centre and border, divided by a} in the glace thread. There is no satin-stitch 
line which may either be worked in open-hem, } whatever, every part being either in Broderic 
or formed by a piece of pearling. This is laid } Anglaise—that is, pierced and sewed over—or 
on and fastened by a line of buttonhole-stitch, } worked in raised overcart-stitch. 
after which the muslin underneath it is cut away. ; 





CORNER FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 


To be worked with fine English working cotton, : knot. The long, feathery leaves, and the stems, 
No. 100. The two large pointed leaves, the top {are to be worked in satin-stitch; and the tendrils 
of the large flower, the top of the buds, and part : in over-stitch; while the long, serrated leaf is to 
of the grape-leaves,’are to be done in French ° be filled in dots done in eee 





EMBROIDEY, BRAIDING, ETC. 
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EMBROIDERED MUSLIN. 
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NAME FOR MARKING. LETTERS FOR MARKING. 





EDITORS’ 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Has He Come Yer.—It happened not very long} : 
ago in our good city of Philadelphia. Every day 
she went down to that particular wharf, at which 3 
the great steamer was expected, asking the same } 
mournful words, “Has he come yet?” And heart $ 
sick at the repeated “No”—heart sick at the forced $ 
smile of the anxious agent—dying, almost, whenever } 
she saw groups standing together, and caught the { 
words, “Glasgow”—*“lost,” she would go home to} 
that old, crazy house, and read that letter for the 
hundredth time. 

“My dear old mother,” it said, “you shall be so 
happy when I get back, for it was all true about the 
fortune, and now we shall have money enough, thank 
God! I mean to put you in a pleasant house; (how 


: 


I long to get you out of that old tumble-down) I 
mean to buy you lots of good shawls and blankets, 
and we’ll have plenty of hot meals, please God! and 
you shall never go again to the slop-shops, to lug 
home great bundles of work, and sit and sew all 
night for sixpence. Yesterday I engaged a passage 


in the City of Glasgow. She’s a staunch and hand- 
some boat. It will be for all the world like sailing 
in a comfortable parlor; nothing to compare with 
the old lumbering thing I came out in. I had a 
chance to go back in the same barque, but I thought 
for once I’d come like a gentleman, and see how it 
seems to have plenty of money. Keep up heart, 
mother, and pray for ALFRED.” 

It is a dark, stormy morning. The rain falls 
drearily—the steerts are dismal and deserted—and 
the pavements are slippery wifh mud. 

The poor old porter with his wooden leg looks 
wearily up street and down. Not a job yet. In 
mournful rows stand the carriages in front of the 
hotels. Under ragged umbrellas the old apple § § 
women sit, munehing hard crackers for the morning $ 
meal. All visible humanity looks wet and uncom- 
fortable. Here she comes, the poor, old widow. $ 
Weak and faint she drags her weary feet along, and N 
as she passes, the wooden legged porter rubs his 
eyes with the back of his hand, and slowly turas to 
watch her out of sight. She has had no breakfast— ; 
and yet she is not hungry, for oh! she dreamed a : 
dream; she saw her boy—her Alfred. ‘He had come } 
home, triumphant with success, radiant with happi- 
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“No—and never will,” says a harsh, but solemn 
voice. 

God help the poor, old mother! See, she has tot- 
tered to a log, and sitting down, her grey head falls 
upon her hands. The day wanes apace. Teamsters 
whistle, wharfingers go tramping by her. A ragged 
boy gathers sticks close to her feet, peering under 
$ her limp bonnet. She never moves nor looks. The 
rattle and din of business grows noisier. 

“T say, old woman!” 

He shakes her roughly. 

“Old woman—wake up—heavens! Jack—she's 
dead; look.” 

Her poor hands have fallen, revealing the glaysy 
eyes, the sunken features. The dream is a won- 
derful reality—mother and son have met. 

There was a meagre funeral that day. It took 
place in our good city of Philadelphia. 

Our List or ContrisutTors.—As editors, if we are 
proud of any one thing, it is of our list of contribu- 
tors. We only echo the general voice, when we say, 
that it is so far superior to that of the other ladies’ 
Magazines, that there is really no comparison. We 
wished, at first, to have a story from each of our best 
writers in this number; but the list was too large; 
and besides, illness and other causes prevented 
our hearing from all. Yet the reader may look in. 
vain in the January number of any cotemporary, 
for such articles as those furnished by Alice Cary, 
Mrs. Bache, Martha Russell, Mrs. Fairfield, A. L. 
Otis, Mrs. Denison, Ella Rodman, Hetty Holyoke, 
Clara Moreton, &c. &c.: and yet these comprise but 
a portion of our regular contributors. For there is 
the author of “Susy L ’s Diary,” there is Vir- 
giria F. Townsend, there is Carry Stanley, there are 
E. W. Dewees, Alice Gray, and a host of others. 
° With such a list of writers, the reader is always eure 
of variety. We are proud to say, also, that not one 
of them ever pens a line, which we, or they in after 
life, would wish to blot. Their stories, even when 
they convulse with laughter, or agonize with the 
deepest pathos, never lose their purity cf thought 
and expression. It is this characteristic, quite 3 
much as their intellectual ability, which renders 
them unrivalled as a corps for a lady’s Magazine. 


ness, and folded her in his arms. Look—how the } Tue KyickersockeR GALLERY.—This being the 
sunken ‘eye is lighted up. Watch how eagerly she ; season for Christmas and New Year’s gifts, we call 
scans every countenance! And now, as she nears } attention to the “Knickerbocker Gallery,” pub- 
the wharf, her whole frame seems sinking. One } S]ished by C. Hueston, New York. This beautifel 
superhuman effort—on she totters through the mist. { ‘ work contains articles from nearly all the contribu- 
There ron the agent, anxious, restless. ; } tors to the Knickerbocker Magazine, that is from 

“Oh! sir,” and she clasps her withered hands, $ ; * most of the eminent authors of the United States: 
“ have we heard any news? Has he come yet?” : and each article is accompanied by a portrait of the 
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writer. Among the names are Bryant, Halleck, Evementary Ingrructions in Crocuet, Emprot- 
Lowell, Longfellow, Boker, Leland, Taylor, Cozzens, } Dery, &c,—We shall give, this year, a series of 
Benjamin, and Lewis Gaylord Clark, the witty editor } monthly articles, containing elementary instructions 
of the “Knickerbocker.” The volume is tastefully g in Crochet, Knitting, Netting, Tatting, Embroidery, 
printed and bound; and contains several hundred } } Broderie Anglaise, Point-Lac., Shell-work, Hair- 
pages. Nowhere else can so complete a gallery of 3 work, &e. &c. These will be in addition to the 
portraits of American authors be had. It is a pecu- § usual monthly patterns of novelties in these several 
larly appropriate present for a person of intelligence species of work. Thus, “Peterson” for 1856 will 
anu refinement to give or receive; and can be had, { contain, besides its tales, poetry, &c., a complete 
bound in cloth gilt, for $5,00, or in full Turkey ‘ Iady’s work-table book, with instructions for every 
morocco for $7,50. Address C. Hueston, New York. { description of fancy work. We begin, in this num- 
pala $ ber, with “Tatting.” 

Asovr “CiuBBiInG.”—The editor of the Litchfield 
(Ct.) Republican is a wit. Here is what he says, on 
the subject of “clubbing,” in his notice of our De- 
cember number! 


Tue Dottar Newspaper.—We call attention to 
this capital journal, advertised on the cover of the 
present number. We believe it to be altogether the 
best weekly published in Philadelphia; and it is 
“Now's your time to put your heads together, and § certainly the cheapest. The proprietors are men of 


form clubs. Give Peterson such a clubbing all the : : : 
way up hill, that he will remember it for a long time euteryrinn and onengy,:whe yay Uemi\prioes © 


to come. Show him no quarter, but spot him with } Secure, in every department, what they consider the 
fives and tens and twenties, until he is convinced that ; very best talent. As a news, not less than a literary 
you mean to carry out this club law to its full extent. { paper, the “Dollar” is pre-eminent. Those persons, 
He richly deserves it; and the more clubs you raise, wish: atid tp -nclimentiin. Bee 2a eennattion eth 
the better he will like it. He is not altogether un- } | i ” 
tamable. Send your addresses to Cuanes J. Perer- } “Peterson,” can have both, for one year, by remit- 
sox, No. 102 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. You will $ ting $2,50 to us. 
club off something better than chesnute from that —_— 
tree, by so doing. Fetriver’s Pustications.—Fetridge & Co. have 
To which we add, club away, one and all. For $ in press two novels, which deserve great popularity, 
the harder you club, the less chance there is that $ for their merit is unusual. One is “The Lost Love,” 
any rival will beat us. and the other “The Wife’s Trials,” and having seen 
— extracts from both, we agree with the London Athe- 
Gouri & Co.—For the privilege of copying “The 3 9®"™ in saying that they are the best novels, of 
Speaking Likeness,” published in our December their kind, lately written, Fetridge & Co. will 
number for 1855, we are indebted to Goupil & Co., 3 *#Pidly earn a reputation for their books if they 
print-sellers, importers of prints, &c., New York. The § ©Mtinue to issue such first-rate publications. 
print was from a copy-right engraving, which that - ‘ . 
enterprising firm had just published, and which is was. Sue oo omar we inteafinee, thie menth, to 
having an immense sale. Goupil & Co. are at the the readers of “Peterson,” Mrs. Anna Bache, a lady 
head of their profession. It would be worth while ~~ as, Maer Sania - a eet epeame. 
for those desirous of adorning their parlors, boudoirs, wren have 8 ge’ “— . oe war's 
or ether apartanents, with framed engravings, to $ story from her pen. The exquisite finish of her 
write to Goupil & Co. for a catalogue, in order to SO ES Hee” Se wt ee 
select from their collection. G@ & Co. are liberal in §° perredgperene tandiccmpetheg ne snpnifherting recent 
terms ag well as prompt. terly manner in which the incidents are conceived 
and developed. 


Tas Moxtn’s Ex@ravixes.—Are they not beau-} Bravx axp Beties.—An editor, out West, says 
tiful? How “cunning” the infant looks, in the first $ that the girls, in his neighborhood, would rather 
mezzotint. What elegance and grace in the fashion } have no beaux than not have “ Peterson’s Maga- 
plate. Nor could anything be more effective than : zine.” He adds that the belle of the village was 
the “Departure of Rachel.” The “Lighting the won, at last, by one of her lovers subscribing for a 
Beacon,” also is capital. While no two resemble { copy for her. She yielded, she says, not to the 
each other in the least. bribe, but because the act proved his excellent taste. 

Tue Ove ror tHE Lapres.—I have learned from 
one year’s experience,” writes a lady, “that ‘Peter- 
son Magazine’ is the one for the ladies, and that no 


To Tax Pornt.—The Carlisle (Pa.) American, after 
apologizing for having unintentionally copied some 
of. our stories without credit, says:—“ Peterson con- 
tains, monthly, the choicest and most appropriate < one should be without it.” 
stories and poety we can find anywhere, gems which — 
we take pride in transferring to our columns, and Keepine Promises.—The Miama (Ohio) Visitor 
which we feel certain eur lady readers read with says :—Peterson invariably performs all his pro- 





svidity and pleasure.” * mises.” And so say all who know us. 
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Quantiry or Reabdine.—Th@ three dollar illus-; The Gloria In Excelsis: A. extensive collection of 
trated Magazines give only twelve hundred pages, } new Church Music. By W. Williams. 1 vol. Bos. 
yearly. “Peterson” gives nine hundred. This is }ton: Phillipe, Sampson & Co.—The author of this 
one hundred more than the proportion, as eight hun- } compilation is organist of Boudoin Square Church, 
dred for a two dollar Magazine is as much as twelve ; Boston, and professor of music at the Charlestown 
hundred for a three dollar one. $ Female Seminary. It is, therefore, presumable tha: 

— he is competent to the task he has undertaken. 
Erratum.—In the quotation from “O’er the Water ; The “Gloria In Excelsis” consists of hymn tunes, 
to Charlie,” on page 72, read the last line as follows: } 8Nthems, sentences, chorusses and chants; includes 
“And Charlie’s foes before him!” an entirely new and practical arrangement of the 
elements of music; and contains, in addition, a 
$ variety of vocal exercises and glees for social 
gatherings, singing-schools and choir practice. So 
far as we are capable of judging, the work is a ve 
REVIEW (OF: UE W.. BOOKS. meritorious one. We commend it to the oltenttia 
‘The Christian Year: Thoughts in Verse for the } o¢ churches, schools and families. 
Sundays and Holidays throughout the Year. By the 
Rev. John Keble. Elegantly illustrated by Schmolae,; The Wager of Battle. By W. H. Herbert. 1 vol 
1 vol. Philada: E. H. Butler & Co.—This is a New York: Mason Brothers—A stirring tale, illus- 
work well known to the intellectual and religious trating the relations between Saxon and Norman, 
public. It is a series of Christian lyrics, appropriate and depicting English manners, in the twelfth cen- 
to the various festivals of the church, such as Christ- tary. Some of the chapters are intensely interesting, 





mas, Easter, &c. &c. Several inferior editions of it particularly those Goseribing the excape of the fugi- 
have been issued, but we are glad to see it, at last, in 
a form befitting its great merit. The publisher, Mr. 
Butler, tasteful as he always is, has really surpassed 
himself in this superb edition. The paper is white 
and thick; the type large; and the page beautiful; 


tive across the sands, the rise of the tide, and the 
destruction of the pursuers. Edith, the heroine, isa 
lovely character. We own to a predilection for the 
historical novel, because, if honestly and capably 
written, it not only affords intellectual pleasure to 
the reader, but gives, as in a mirror, the very spirit 


while the illustrations, nine in number, are line 
of the past. 


engravings, designed and executed in the best style. 
It will be, we predict, the favorite gift-book for the: Klosterheim; or, The Masque. By Thomas De 
holiday season, among the moral and religious por-} Quincey. With a Biographical Sketch by Dr. Shel- 
tion of the American public. Such a work is worth $ ton Mackenzie. 1 vol. Boston: Whittemore, Niles 
a whole library of trashy annuals, or even a room ; & Hall.—The genius of De Quincey is not less per- 
full of worthless knick-knackeries; for it informs the } ceptible, in this fugitive story, now first published in 
mind and improves the heart, as well as gratifies and { America, than in his famous work, “The Confessions 
fosters the taste for the beautiful. of An Opium Eater.” The interest begins with the 


Christian Theism, The Testimony of Reason and first chapter, and is maintained breathlessly to the 
Revelation to the Existence and Character of a Su- last. The a of the ope is in Germany, the 
preme Being. By R.A, Thompson, M.A. 1 vol. ; time the “Thirty Years War.” Not tho least valu- 
New York: Harper & Brothere.—A merchant of shle part of this edition, sn the life of De Quincey, 
Aberdeen, Mr. Burnett, who died in 1784, bequeathed } Which Dr. Mackenzie has contributed. 

a fund to be applied, every forty years, to the founda- Hoaryhead and McDonner. By Jacob Abbott. 1 
tion of premiums, open to public competition, for the } vol. New York: Harper & Brothers.—This is an 
encouragement of essays on the subject of the pre-} old friend, one of the popular “Young Christian 
sent volume, The first award, under this will, was 3 Series,” but very greatly improved in matter, and 
made, in 1814, The book before us is the successful } adorned with numerous beautiful illustrations. Mr. 
treatise under the second award, being adjudged to } Abbott stands at the head of American writers of 
be the best, out of two hundred and eight offered in ; his class. His keen sympathy with youth, his agree- 
competition. We find it a lucid, powerful, and con- { able style, his eminently religious tone, and his 
clusive demonstration, not only of the existence of a } ; faculty of being didactic without becoming dry, form 
Deity, but of the existence of one with the attri- in combination of qualities we meet with in no other 
butes assigned to Him by the Bible. It is an unan- } cotemporary author.. We recommend this book as 
swerable argument in favor, not merely of Theism, ; peculiarly suitable for a gift. 

but of Christian Theism. It is not unworthy, in- ; Speeches in Congress. By Gerritt Smith. 1 e0l. 
deed, to accompany Butler’s “Analogy.” The two { ; New York: Mason Brothers.—This volume will find 
books should stand side by side in the library. many readers, even among those who hold different 

Almack’s, 1vol. New York: H. Long 4; Bro- ; opinions on temperance and slavery from the author, 
there.—A novel of fashionable life in England: but : for sincerity always commands respectful attention, 
muoh better than such things usually are. Price ; and nobody, we believe, denies Gerritt Smith’s strict 
fifty cents. ‘ conscientiousness. 
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The Widow Bedott Poyers. By Frances M. Whicher. 
With an Introduction by Alice Neal. 1 vol. New 
York: J. 0. Derby. Philada: T. B. Peterson—We 
entirely concur with our lamented friend, the late 
Joseph C. Neal, to whose journal these papers were 
first contributed, that they are the best Yankee 
sketches yet written. For while on the one hand, 
they are free from the vulgarity and coarseness which 
occasionally mar “Sam Slick,” on the other, they 
exhibit a keener wit and a nicer discrimination of 
character. Nor do we know any comic sketehes, 
even those in a broader vein, which are so mirth- 
moving. At the time of their original appearance, 
they not only won the popular ear, but.received the 
aprobation of all critical readers; and we are glad, 
therefore, to see them collected into a volume, and 
incorporated, so to speak, among our standard litera- 
ture. The death of the fair author was a serious loss 
to the American public. Several capital illustrations, 
as comic as the text itself, have been contributed by 
Dallas, the talented designer and engraver. The 
volume in other respects also, is a credit to the pub- 
lisher. . 

The Works of Charles Lamb. Edited by Thomas 
Noon Talfourd. 2 vols. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers.—The “gentle Elia,” as he was lovingly called, 
lives again in the affectionate labors of Talfourd, 
in these two handsome volumes. We see, not only 
the author and letter-writer, whose quaintness, 
humor and kindliness, as exhibited in his writings, 
have won for him the regards of thousands; but the 
identical Charles Lamb himself, whom even the boys 
of Christ Church loved, who was the centre of the 
charming little social parties where Mary Lamb pre- 
sided, and who, when the audience hissed his play, 
forgot his authorship in sympathy with the crowd, 
and hissed as loud as any. It is a delightful book. 
No cultured person, that loves kindliness in human 
nature, but will consider these volumes a treksure. 
The writings of Lamb never lose their charm, nor 
his letters their strong-hold on our sympathy. The 
story of his life, moreover, preaches a better sermon, 
than even the pulpit always gives, in favor of self- 
denial and meek Christian charity. A portrait of 
Lamb is prefixed to the first volume. 

Sallust, Florus, and Valerius Paterculus. Literally 
Translated, with cop notes and a general index. 
By the Rev. J. 8. Wateon, M. A. 1 vol. New York: 
Harper & Brothere.—Some tutors object to these 





Scenes in the Practice of a New York Surgeon. 
By Edward H. Dixon, M.D. 1vol. New York: 
Dewitt & Davenport.—This is a volume of great 
merit, and is unique in character also, so that it can- 
not fail to attain a large circulation. It consists of 
a series of sketches delineated from life, alternated 
with didactic chapters on the means of preserving 
health. The sketches are drawn with a bold, free 
hand, and are often even painfully interesting. The 
didactic chapters are written in a popular style, and 
abound with valuable hints. We particularly recom- 
mend to mothers those on croup, hooping-cough and 
searlet fever. The chapters on consumption, and 
those on the pathology of a fashionable lady, are 
likewise invaluable. Dr. Dixon says that pure air 
and exercise, thick shoes, an@ occupation are the 
best preventives of consumption; and that the neglect 
of either, much less of all of those, involves the 
greatest risks. Several spirited illustrations by Darley 
adorn the volume. 


Crochets and Quavers ; or, Revelations of an Opera- 
Manager in America. By Max Maretzek. 1 vol. New 
York: 8. French. Philada: T. B. Peterson.—There 
is hardly a page in this book which does not abuse 
somebody, or retail some bit of scandal in violation 
of the courtesies of life. A few persons, here and 
there, are praised, but this is done, it seems to us, 
only the better to assail others. Still, a good deal of 
insight into opera matters, and not a little amuse- 
ment also, may be gathered from the volume, which, 
it must be confessed, is smartly written, toe smartly, 
say many, ever to have come from the pen of Max 
Maretzek. One libel suit, at least, has already grown 
out of the work. 


Mexico and its Religion. With Incidents of Travel 
in that Country During Parts of the Years 1851-52- 
53-54. And Historical Notes of Evente Connected 
with Places Visited. By Robert A. Wilson. 1 vol. 
New York: Harper & Brothere.—The title of this 
volume very fairly sets forth its character. The 
author propounds several heterodox historical and 
other opinions; among the rest that the received 
accounts of Cortez’s conquest are fictions. The 
volume is handsomely published, and contains nu- 
merous graphic illustrations. 


Winnie and I, 1 vol. New York: J. C. Derby.— 
A pleasant story of modern life, written by a new 
aspirant for literary fame, but one who will have no 





translations as injurious to students. Our own ex- } reason to regret her dovotion to authorship, if all her 
perience is, that, if used with discretion, they are ; Works prove as acceptable as this. The character of 
very beneficial. The notes greatly increase the value ; “Winnie” is most felicitously drawn. Mr. Derby has 
of this translation, which we recommend as the best published the volume in a very neat style. 


Cepia: { Phe Studio, By Jacob Abbott, 1 vol, New York: 

The Child-Wife. From the David Copperfield of } Harper & Brothers.—We have here the twelfth num- 
Dickens, 1 vol. New York: Redfield. Philada: tae of that excellent series, “Harpers’ Stary Books” 
T. B. Peterson.—The third of the highly meritorious ; for javeniles. “The Studio” is devoted to illustrating, 
series for juveniles, in which Dickens’ works are } in a style to be comprehended by children, the theory 
arranged for young children. A beautiful illustra- 3 and practice of drawing. Every family, where there 
tion adorns each volume. are little ones, ought to have this series. 
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The. Queens of England of the House of Hanover. 
By Dr. Doran. 2 vole, New York: Redfield.—The 
same sprightliness, which distinguishes Dr, Doran’s 
former books, characterizes this also, Spite of a 
somewhat dreary subject he has made a really fasci- 
nating work, a something between the famous Jesse’s 
“ Memoirs” and Houssaye’s “ Men and Women of the 
Fighteenth Century.” At this particular time, when 
Thackeray is delivering his lectures on “The Four 
Georges,” these volumes, devoted to the wives of 
those kings, are especially apropos. Everything that 
was accessible has been ransacked for material by 
Dr. Doran, and he has succeeded in getting much 
that is not only fresh to general readers, but throws 
a new light on many of the prominent actors. The 
volumes are handsomgly printed. 


Frank Hilton; or, The Queen’e Own. 1 vol. New 
York: Garrett & Co.—This novel is a cross be- 
tween Cooper’s Indian tales and Lever’s military 
fictions. The events principally transpire in and 
about Aden, a post lately seized by England, on the 
southern coast of Arabia. The hero, sent an envoy 
to a neighboring sultan, is captured by hostile 
Bedouins, and passes through a series of stirring 
and almost incredible adventures, before he finally 
escapes. The desert scenes are capitally done. Bits 
of it almost recall the Arabian Nights. In fact the 
story has such life and action, that though often 
verging on the improbable, it never fails to interest 
the reader. 


Juno Clifford. 1 vol. New York: Appleton & 
Co.—A novel by an anonymous hand, but written 
with great power. Juno Clifford, with her majestic 
beauty, her tropical passions, and her frantic love, 
rightly gives title to the book. Some of the scenes 
have an almost breathless interest. The character 
of the hero is a noble ideal, as is also that of his 
gentle wife; while others interest by their natural- 
ness, or the force with which they are drawn. We 
trust that the novel-reading public will hear from 
this author often. 

Lily. By the author of “Busy Movements of An 
Idle Woman.” 1 vol. New York: Harper & Bro- 
there.—This is a novel of more than ordinary merit. 
The scene is laid in South Carolina; and the deserip- 
tion of Southern scenery, life and manners, are ex- 
cellent. “Lily,” the heroine, is a beautiful character. 
The author is a lady, residing in Charleston. No 
less a critic than Thackeray, the great satirist and 
novelist, has pronounced her one of the most able of 
American female writers. 

Richard the Fearless. By the author of “ Red- 
cliffe.” 1 vol. New York: Appleton & Co.—The 
story of Richard, the youthful duke of Normandy, 
told in a style to suit the comprehension of youth, 
and resembling in this respect, as well as in its 
romantic interest, Scott’s “Tales Of A Grandfather.” 
Phe volume is especially suitable for a Christmas, 
New Year’s, or birth-day present. It is handsomely 
embellished. 


Smike. From the Nicholas Nickleby of Dickens. 
lvol. New York: Redfield. Philada: T. B. Peter. 
son.—This is the second of that admirable series of 
juvenile books, of which we have already spoken, 
and in which the attempt is made to bring down 
Dickens’ stories to the nursery. The author's words 
are retained as far as possible, but extraneous cha. 
and incidents are rejected. In the present 
ease, the three vol of “Nicholas Nickleby” ar 
eut down to one small volume, in which the story of 
“Smike” is fully told. The beok is neatly printed, 
We commend the series, as far as it has appeared, ts 
those who wish to select gift-books for children, 


Glenwood ; or, The Parish Boy. 1 vol. Boston: 
Shephard, Clark & Co. Philada: T. B. Peterson— 
As genuine a Yankee story as ever was written. 
Every village in New England has its counterpart 
in the characters depicted by the author, and nearly 
every one could furnish, within men’s memories, a 
series of similar incidents. It is this Flemish-like 
fidelity which is the charm of the book. All authors, 
who succeed, paint, as this writer does, from what 
they see. The book exhibits a large-minded and 
charitable spirit. We hope to hear from him, or her, 
again, The volume is handsomely printed and taste- 
fully embellished, 


Lettere To A Young Physician. By James Jack. 
son, M. D. 1 vol. Boston: Phillips, Sampson ¢ 
Co.—The author of this volume is one of the oldest 
and most eminent physicians of Boston. In these 
letters, he embodies the results of his experience, 
as an extensive practitioner, on consumption, the 
management of in‘ants, fevers, and diseases gene- 
rally. The book is invaluable to a young physician. 
It will be found of benefit also in the family, as it is 
written in a plain style, avoiding all technical terms. 
Dr. Jackson, we sve, discountenances that excessive 
use of drugs, which has been considered, by many, 
so serious a fault of old physicians. 

The Forayers. By W. Gillmore Sims. 1 vol. New 
York: Redfield.—Another of the revised edition of 
Sims’ novels. Everybody, pretending to a library, 
should have these beautifully printed works. Sims, 
as the head of the school of Southern historical ro- 
mance, takes rank with Irving, the delineator of the 
Duteh settlements on the Hudson, and with Cooper, 
the magician of thésea and the prairie. Two supe 
rior illustrations embellish the number. 

Table Traits, With Something on Them. By Dr. 
Doran. 1 vol. New York: Redfield.—Dr. Doran is 
always racy and amusing. In this volume, selecting 
the table for his theme, he wittily discusses it, under 
every aspect, historically, socially, philosophically, 
poetically, &c., &c. A volume like this, which we 
ean dip into, lay down, and resume at will, yet sure 
of being always agreeably interested, is a treasure. 

Caste. A Story of Republican Equality. By Sit- 
ney A. Story, Jr. 1 vol. Boston; Phillips, Sampo 
& Co.—Published in the neat style in which tis 
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t firm issues all their books. 
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Madame De Sevigne’s Letters. Edited by Mre. 
Sarah J. Hale. 1 vol. New York: Mason Brothere.— 
That enterprising firm, Mason Brothers, has begun 
the publication of a series of volumes, of which this 
is the first, devoted to the letters of eminent letter- 
writers. The present volume contains a selection 
from the best epistles of Madame De Sevigne, and is 
the first attempt, we believe, to bring those cele- 
brated letters, in any shape, before the American 
public, The epistles are models of style, and ought, 
on that account alone, to be in the hands of every 
intelligent woman. In addition, however, they paint 
the manners of France, two centuries ago, with a 
vividness one never sees in stilted, methodical his- 
tories. The volume is issued in excellent style. 


Patriarchy ; or, The Family: Ite Constitution and 
Probation. By John Harris, D. D. 1 vol. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln.—This is by the author of that ex- 
cellent work, “Man Primeval,” and is a continuation 
of the subject there introduced. In “Man Primeval” 
the constitution and probation of individual man 
were traced. In “Patriarchy,” the constitution and 


For Making Cold Cream.—Take a drachm of white 
wax, the same quantity of spermaceti, two ounces of 
oil of sweet almonds, and an ounce-and-a-half of 
spring water. Dissolve the wax and spermaceti in 
in the oil of al ds by placing them in a pipkin, 
near a fire, or in a vapor bath. Pour the solution 
into a mortar, and stir it about with a pestle until it 
grows cold and is quite smooth; then pour in the 
water, little by little, and keep stirring the mixture 
until the water is thoroughly incorporated with the 
other ingredients. 

No Silke look well after washing, however care- 
fully it be done; and this method should therefore 
never be resorted to, but from absolute necessity. It 
is recommended to sponge faded silks with warm 
water and soap, then to rub them with a dry cloth on 
a flat beard, after which to iron them on the inside 
with a smoothing iron. Sponging with spirits will 
also improve old black silks. The ironing may be 
done on the right side, with thin paper spread over 
them to prevent glazing. 

A Good Lip Salve may be made in the following 








probation of the family, which is the develop t of 
social man, is exhibited. We regret that the press 
of books on our table, this month, presents our 
saying more, at present, respecting this very supe- 
rior work. 


Geoffrey Moncton; or, The Faithless Guardian. 


By Susanna Moodie. 1 vol. New York: Dewitt & 
Davenport.—T his new work, by the author of “ Rough- 
ing It In the Bush,” will find many readers. The 
story is full of incident, and is, perhaps, the one, of 
all Mrs. Moodie’s, which she considers her best. 
The publishers issue it in quite a handsome style. 


Rose Clark. By Fanny Fern. 1 vol. New York: 
Mason Brothere.—The story of an orphan girl, in 
which the errors of a certain description of Orphan 
Asylums are exposed. The tale is quite unequal, 
parts being written with great power, but other parts 
exhibiting negligence and occasional departure from 
good taste. The volume is beautifully printed. 


Border Beagles. A Tale of the Mississippi. By 
W. G. Sims. 1 vol. New York: Redfield.—aA re- 
vised edition, handsomely illustrated, which all should 
have, who wish a presentable series of Sims’ novels. 


Estelle Grant; or, The Lost Wife. 1 vol. New 


York: Garrett & Co.—A novel of American life, 
handsomely printed and bound. 





NEW RECEIPTS, 

To Whiten the Skin.—Slice a quarter of a pound 
of old Castile soap, and place it in a jar near the fire, 
pour over it half-a-pint of aleohol; when the soap is 
dissolved and blended with the spirit, add one ounce 
of glycerine, an equal quantity of oil of almonds, 
with a few drops of essence of violets or ottar of roses, 
then pour it into moulds to cool for use. 





:—Take three ounces of oil of almonds, three- 
quarters of an ounce of spermaceti, and a quarter of 
an ounce of Virgin wax. Melt them together over a 
slow fire: when well amalgamated, remove the mix- 
ture from the fire, and keep stirring it till cold. Then 
add a few drops of oil of rhodium. 





THE TOILET. 


Tue Hanps.—Nothing contributes more to the 
elegance and refinement of a lady’s appearance than 
a beautiful hand. A well-formed hand, white and 
soft, with tapering, rosy-tinted fingers and polished 
nails, is a rare gift; but where Nature has denied 
symmetry of form and outline, it is easy, by proper 
care and attention, to obtain a delicacy of eolor and 
a grace of movement which will place it sufficiently 
near the standard of beauty to render it attractive. 

Gloves should be worn at every opportunity, and 
these ought invariably to be of kid or soft leather, 
Silk glovés and mittens, although a pretty contriv- 
ance, are far from fulfilling the desired object. Night 
gloves are considered, from the unctuous substances 
with which they are prepared, to make the hands 
white and soft, but they are attended with incon- 
yenience, besides being very unwholesome. A mo- 
derately warm bran poultice laid on the hands about 
once during a week is a very excellent application. 
It must be remembered that the color of the skin of 
the hands, in common with that of the whole body, 
is dependant, in a great measure, on the general state 
of the health. The hands should be washed in tepid 
water, as cold hardens them, and predisposes to 
roughness and chaps, while water, beyond a certain 
heat, makes them shriveled and wrinkled. In drying 
them, they ought to be well rubbed with a moderately 
coarse towel, as friction always promotes a soft and 
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polished surface. Stains from ink or other causes 
should be immediately removed with salt and lemon 
juice—a bottle of this mixture should stand ready 
for use on every toilet. The soaps to be preferred 
are such as are freest from all alkaline impurities. 

The palm of the hand and the tips of the fingers 
should be of a pale pink color. Moderate exercise 
of the arm and hand are the best means of promoting 
this natural glow. The beauty of the nails depend, 
im a great degree, upon the treatment they receive; 
they ought to be frequently cut in a circular form, 
neither too flat nor too pointed. The root, which is 
sometimes called the half moon, from its crescent 
shape, should be always visible. It is whiter than 
the rest of the nail, and is connected with the vessels 
which supply the nail with nutriment for its growth 
and preservation. When the nails are disposed to 
break, some simple pomade should be frequently 
applied, and salt freely partaken of in tho daily diet. 
A piece of sponge, dipped in oil of roses and fine 
emery powder, gently rubbed on the nails, gives 
them a polish, and removes all inequalities, 

Many ladies think that all sorts of labor is to be 
avoided, if the hands are to be kept elegant. But 
this is a mistake. Care is all that is required. In 
fact, it is only by using it, that the hand can be 
made to acq that freedom and pliancy, without 
which there can be no grace, A hand, kept idle, 
grows clumsy and loose-jointed. 








PRACTICAL PUZZLE. 


Cut out fourteen pieces of paper, card, or wood, of 


the same size and shape as those shown in the dia- 
gram, and then form an oblong with them. 





FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


Fie. .—A Bat Dress or Warre Siux, with two 
jupes, over each of which is worn a deep lace flounce, 
reaching to the upper band of crimson velvet which 
edges the jupes. Corsage low, and very much pointed 
in front. The bretelles are formed of lace. In the 
front of the corsage is placed a bow of crimson velvet. 
Sleeves formed of two puffs, with rows of lace. Head- 
dress of crimson flowers and green leaves. 

Fie. u.—A Wanxine-Dress oF park Sinx.— 
Skirt long and full,and ornamented in front with 
drop buttons put on in zig-zag form, decreasing in 
size as they approach the top of the skirt. The 
Wasquine is closed up the front and trimmed all 





around with buttons like those on the skirt. These 
buttons rise from the waist and pass over the shoul- 
ders, forming bretelles. The sleeves are demi-long, 
and trimmed with buttons. Bonnet of white satin, 
ornamented with rows of black Velvet. Very full 
cap trimming. 

Fie. m.—Tatwa Evrexa, from the establishment 
of Molyneux Bell, No. 58 Canal street, New York. 
This beautiful affair is made of black satin velvet, 
with gores of moire antique set on, with moss trim- 
ming.. The yoke is of velvet, made in a point; the 
collar of moire antique, edged with moss trimming, 
and finished with tassels. 

Fie. 1v.—Tue Reema Mantte is made of black 
velvet, and is circular in ‘form, with a slight droop 
behind. The trimming consists of two rows of very 
rich black lace over tulle grenadine. Above the 
upper row of lace, there is a row of exquisite embroi- 
dery executed in black silk, intermingled with jet 
bugles, The pattern-of this embroidery, which is 
novel and curious, represents flowers and birds taste- 
fally grouped together. A narrow row of lace trims 
the top of the mantle, aud tapers to a point at the 
front of the waist. The bonnet is of Albert blue 
velvet, trimmed with a torsade of satin of the same 
color, intermingled with black lace, and on one side 
there is a drooping feather of mingled black and 
blue. Under-trimming bouillonnees of white tulle 
and pink flowers. 

Fie. v.—Bau-Cioak, called the jaguarita, a ma- 
terial called duvet de cygne—white, very light and 
soft, so as not to rumple the toilet. The cape is 
ornamented with a white silk fringe as well as the 
sleeves, which fall like those of the old talma. 
Around the neck is a rich galloon. The peculiarity 
of this article of dress consists in its not opening at 
the breast; but it fastens at the shoulder in crossing, 
and is good shelter from the cold. 

Fie. vi.—Dress or Buack Sx, trimmed with 
black velvet. Body high, very close, terminated by 
a lappet of seven or eight inches deep. Sleeves com- 
posed of a round jockey, a puff and a flounce. A 
velvet, an inch and a half wide, is placed square 
on the back, and goes up on the shoulder to come 
down and end on each side. Six cross bands of 
velvet, cut to a point at each end, with a button on 
each point, are put on like frogs. The bottom of 
the front of the lappet is trimmed with short pieces 
of velvet ending in a point, on which a button is 
placed. The jockey is likewise trimmed with velvet, 
and on the arm is a velvet bracelet. The puff of the 
sleeve and its flounce are confined in velvet loops. 
Skirt very ample, with three flounces, each having 4 
hem an inch and a half wide. 

Fie, vii.—CnambBer Tortet.—We present to our 
readers as a new fashion, but not a becoming one. 
It is only a Parisian caprice. It is a head-dress com- 
posed of velvet and embroidered muslin. Two tufts 
of velvet loops are brought to meet, gradually dim- 
inishing, on the back hair. The muslin foundation 
is small and trimmed with a band which falls behind, 
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gmall from the side. A Louis XV. robe de chambre, 
made of white silk, embroidered with dahlias en jar- 
diniere, and trimmed with a plaited ribbon of colors 
to match. This robe de chambre comes rather high ; 
it is cut square in the back and in front. It sits 
close at the side, where the widths of the skirt are 
joined at the waist. The body is slightly gathered 
at bottom. The body and skirt are open straight 
down from top to bottom. The corners of the bottem 
on front are rounded off. A ribbon plaited in double 
plaits, borders the neck, the shoulder, the two sides 
of the front of body and of the skirt, as well as all 
round the bottom of the latter. The sleeve is trimmed 
in the same way on the arm and on the flounce. 
The dress worn under it is muslin, with a flounce for 
undersleeve and two flounces on the skirt. The back 
is formed of three large double plaits, which continue 
all along and form a train behind. The sleeve, plain 
at top, is trimmed with a flounce gathered in large 
double plaits. A cord passes under the plaits and 
confines the waist; the ends hang down in front. 

Fie. vi1.—A Bonner of claret velvet, ornamented 
with rich claret-colored feathers on the front, and a 
fall of deep black lace behind. 

Fie. 1x.—A Bonnet of pink silk, with a drawn 
front, between which and the crown is placed a bow 
of pink ribbon spotted with black, with long ends. 
A row of black lace edges the cape. Pink flowers 
and black velvet leaves for the face trimming. 

Fig. x.—A Cap the foundation of which may be of 
white silk or tulle, The trimming is of narrow white 
blonde edged with black, rows of black velvet, and 
bows of white ribbon, edged with black velvet, and 
velvet ends. 

Fie. x1.—A Mustix Cap, with embroidered and 
valenciennes insertions forming barbes on the ground 
with deep valenciennes. 

Fic. xm.—Crrcasstan Heav-Dress. — (Front 
View.) This elegant turban is suitable for the opera 
or for evening parties, and it has the recommendation 
of presenting a variety amidst the head-dresses of 
flowers and ribbon now so generally worn. The tur- 
ban is formed of a small Indian scarf of light texture. 
The ground is white silk, and of a soft, pliant, gauze- 
like substance. The stripes, which run horizontally, 
are of gold and of silk, of bright showy hues. The 
end of the scarf, which hangs down at one side, is 
finished with a broad fringe # gold, intermingled 
with silk of the colors introduced in the stripes. 

Fig. x11.—Bacx View or Tar Same.—The back 
hair, which may be either plaited or twisted, is fas- 
tened in a chignouw very low down. The scarf, lightly 
twisted, is first pinned at one end under the chignou, 
then passed, as a bandeau, round the head, and 
finally turned round the chignou, or plaiting of hair, 
the end being passed under the bandeau and hanging 
loosely on one side. 

Fig. xrv.—A Sieeve composed of lace with the 
puffings of tulle, ornamented with bands of narrow 
black velvet. A tulle ruffle falls over the head, also 
ornamented with velvet. 


Fie. xv.—A Coniar formed of lace insertion and 
edging, ornamented with rows of narrow black velvet. 

GenersL Remarxs:—The new patterns in almost 
every material yet introduced for autumn and winter 
out-door dresses, consist mostly of stripes or ehequers, 
and much variety is obtained by the tasteful arrange- 
ment of colors. Some of the most beautiful of the 
new silks have broad, perpendicular stripes, figured 
with a running pattern of flowers of various hues. 
The clan tartans may be mentioned among the 
chequered patterns likely to gain general favor. 
Dresses of striped and chequered patterns are well 
suited for mourning, as they admit of a good arrange- 
ment of the hues usually adopted in that style of 
costume; for instance, black, violet, grey, and white. 
Some of the new mourning dresses of black silk have 
flounces bordered with a chequered design in black 
and grey. Others, composed of black silk, are orna- 
mented with violet or grey stripes, either perpendi- 
cular or in the bayadere manner, and the stripes are 
either plain or figured. 

PiusH has recently been employed for trimming 
dresses intended for half-mourning. 

Some ef the new velvet jackets are richly embroi- 
dered and trimmed, with a fall of lace nearly half-a- 
yard deep. The sleeves, reaching just below the 
elbow, are edged with a frill of velvet, over which is 
placed a frill or fall of lace. Three narrow ruches 
of ribbon fixed to the under part of the velvet frill 
sustains the trimming, and permits it to flow loosely 
and gracefully over the undersleeve. These jackets 
are fastened in front by buttons, either of silk, lace, 
enamelled, mosaic, or gold. 

The exceedingly large Cotiars are not generally 
worn, neither are they becoming. 

The long feathers bordering the fronts of Bonvers, 
will replace the little tufts, so recently worn. Bon- 
nets are made with fronts a trifle deeper than those 
recently worn; but the crowns continue to be small. 
The bavolet in the newest bonnets is very deep, and 
is made to droop in the middle, the depth being 
greater at that part than at the sides. Very full 
trimmings will be fashionable during the winter, 
and a trimming at the edge of the brim will be 
very generally adopted. A bonnet of the shape just 
described has been received from Paris for the pur- 
pose of serving as a model. It is composed of drab- 
colored gros-de-naples, and is trimmed on the outside 
with black lace. A narrow rouleau of curled feather, 
of the same color as the bonnet, passes round the 
edge of the brim. The under-trimmlng consists of 
blonde, intermingled with flowers in cerise color 
velvet, and bows and ends of velvet of the same . 
bright hue. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
Fig. 1.—Dress ror A Boy oF TWELVE OR FOUR- 
$TEEN YEARS or Acr.—Pantaloons of cinnamon 
S colored cloth. Paletot of grey cloth, trimmed with 
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rows of black braid. 
hat. 

Fie. 1.+-Dress For A LITTLE GIRL OF STRIPED 
Casuuere.—The trimming of the petticoat comes 
just below the dress. Cloak of velvet in the sacque 
form, trimmed with a rich figured galloon. Muff of 
Siberian squirrel skin. White ome bonnet with a 
full face trimming. 

Fre. m.—Dress Por A LiTTLe Boy or DARK BLUE 
Vuver-The éhirt'te trimmed with’ e'tow of wide § 
black braid. ‘The body is high and plain, and made 
with a lappet. ‘Sleeves very long, and fitting rather 
tight to the arm, 

Fig. 1v.—DrEss ror A LivTip GIRL ABOUT POUR 
Years or Aéx.—The skirt should reach but little 
below the knees. It is trimmed with two rows of 
braid. The body is low and made with lappets and 
bretelles, both of which are trimmed with braid, and 
edged with fringe. Between the bretelles the body 
is embroidered. 

Fie. v.—A Basque or Ware Prqve.—This mate- 


Wide brimmed, low-crowned 





rial is woven se as to have a quilted appearance, 
The -basquine is trimmed with a Victoria braid, and 
white linen fringe. 

Fie. vi.—A Jacket on Frock ror 4 CHILD two 
Yzars or A@g.—The breast-piece of this jacket is 
made of English insertions between two rows of 
Valenciennes, joined together and trimmed with a 
narrow Valenciennes slightly gathered. The lap. 
$ pets are trimmed:in the same manner, as are also 
the short pagoda sleeves. A long nansook band is 
attached on each side under the arms and carried 
round behind to fasten this little garment, the back 
of which is always made loose. 

Fie. vn.—Boyr’s Frock.—Skirt ornamented with 
two rows of broad black velvet. The body is cut 
square on the shoulder, and trimmed with rows of 
narrow black velvet, diverging from the waist, and 
forming points as they approach the neck. Between 
these rows of velvets buttons are placed. Full puffed 
sleeves, finished with ruffles. 
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Tae MaGaziwe ror 1856.—We offer this number ? 
to the public as the handsomost ever issued by a two $ : 
dollar Magazine. All we ask is that it should be; 
compared\ with others, or even with the three dollar : 
Magazines. We give some twenty extra pages in it, 
as a New Year's gift to our friends, Last year, we } 
nearly doubled our circulation, and as the country is } 
more prosperous and our Magazine better than ever, 
we expect to quite double it this year, All we ask } 
is that those who see this number will exert them- 
selves to get up clubs, or procure single subscribers. 

In several points this Magazine surpasses all 
others for ladies. et. It is the only one that gives : 
original stories wholly, 2nd. These stories are of a 
higher order than in any cotemperary. 3rd. Its 
steel, colored fashion-plates are the newest and pret- 
tiest. 4h. Its meszotints are the most beautiful. ; 
5th. Its crochet, embroidery, and other patterns, are 
the choicest, 6th. It gives the most reading matter, 
in proportion to its price. 7th. The promises made, 
at the beginniug of the year, are more than,fulfilled : 
before its close, . In proof of these several assertions, : 
we could quote the testimony of newspapers, from 
all sections of the Union, if we had room to spare. 
No lady need hesitate, therefore, to stake her veracity 
on the fact of these points of superiority in “Peter- 
son’s Magazine.” 

s 


How to Rewrr.—In remitting, write legibly, at } 
the top of your letter, the post-office, county and } 
state. Bills, current in the subscriber’s arene 

; 
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hood, taken at par; but Eastern bills preferred. If 
the sum is large, get a draft on New York or Phila- 
delphia, if possible, ard deduct the exchange. 


\ 


An Agexcy For Parrerns, &c.—Having been 
solicited, from various qgarters, our “Fashion Edi- 
tor” has consented to act as agent for the purchase 
‘and transmission of patterns, jewelry, &c. &c. In all 
cases the money must accompany the order, which 
$ should describe, as fully as possible, the article 
desired. Address the publisher at your risk. 

For Taree Doriars.—For three dollars we will 
send a copy of “Peterson,” for one year, and also a 


copy of any one of the two dollar weekly news- 


papers. For three dollars and fifty cents we will 
* send “Peterson” and “ Harper,” for one year. 

For Ose Doar, we will send, post-paid, either 
the “Port-Folio of Art,” or “The Gift-Book,” each 
containing fifty engravings, Or either may be had 
gratis by getting up a club. 

CANADIAN SuBscripeRs.—Subscribers in the Britich 
provinces must remit eighteen cents extra each, to 
pre-pay the American postage to the lines. 

A Doriar Cazaren.—Retmember that this Magr- 
zine is a dollar cheaper than others of a similar class. 

Senp a Stamp.—All letters, requiring an answer, 
must enclose a stamp for the return postage. 

Registering Letrens.—Get the Postmoster, when 
you remit, to register your letter. 


Apprtions to Ciuss.—Additions of one or more 


* to clubs received at club prices. 
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